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LADY SEFTON'S PRIDE. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN OLD LOVE. 

At Sefton Hall, in Cumberland, one morning now nearly seven 
years ago, the early post had just come in, and Lady Sefton, old 
Sir John's handsome wife, sat reading at the breakfast table a 
letter which it had brought her. 

Her breath came quick, and her hands trembled as she did so. 
It was years, long, dreary years, since she had seen this hand- 
writing — familiar then — familiar still. She was a girl when she 
had last touched and lingered over the same straight and clearly- 
written words ; words never to be forgotten, and which lay fading 
away in an old desk even now, and which in a few brief sentences 
had decided the whole course of her future existence. 

There was no allusion, however, to such a past in the letter 
she now was reading. In the same clear handwriting that had 
once caused her such deadly pain, her cousin, Lord Hedcliffe, 
now made a proposal which realised her proudest hopes. 

'*Dear Caroline, — I received your letter," wrote my lord, 
''and I agree with you that nothing can be more injurious to a 
young man's character and prospects than idling away the early 
yean of his youth, and I gladly accede to your request, and 
shall do all in my power to push your son and my namesake 
forward in the world." 

Then followed a distinct and definite offer. Lord Redcliffa 
proposed that Walter Sefton, Lady Sef ton's only child, should 
at once go up to town, and there become his private secretary 
and the inmate of his home. 

** It is a splendid prospect," said Lady Sefton, half aloud, 
rising excitedly ; *' a splendid opening," — ^and then she paused. 
Another reflection had at that moment flashed suddenly across 
her mind. 
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It was, however, as she said, a splendid prospect for any 
young man in the position of Walter Sefton. Lord Reddiffe 
was not only a man of hi&rh rank and great wealth, but he was 
also a leading member of the Ministry which was then in power, 
and everything seemed almost to lie within the reach of anyone 
on whom he bestowed his potent patronage. 

But, as ambitious visions passed through Lady Sefton's mind, 
she suddenly remembered that she had never consulted her son 
before writing to her powerful kinsman on his behalf, though 
naturally he was the person most nearly concerned by her letter ; 
and certain indications of obstinacy which she had perceived in 
his character — " inherited from Sir John," she would say— now 
rose disagreeably before her. 

''But he will never be so mad,'' she decided, after a moment's 
consideration ; and then, with cheeks flushed almost as bright 
as when Lord Bedclilfe praised them long ago, and with her 
shapely head flung high, she proceeded with stately step upstairs 
to the bedroom of her son. 

She heard his voice as she neared the door, sin^ng snatches 
of some popular melody while he dressed himself, and a fond 
maternal smile stole over her proud lips as she paused and 
listened. 

** Dear Walter," she thought ; " my dear, dear boy ! " 

He was all she had to love, all she had loved through the long 
years of her loveless marriage. On him she had fixed her hopes, 
her pride. For him she had bowed her own, and with 
rembling hand had written the letter, the answer to which she 
had just received — written to Walter Lord Kedclifle — ^to hep 
cousin, her lover in the days before she began her dreary 
bondage. 

Twenty-five years had passed since then — twenty-five years 
since Walter Lord Kedclifle had come home from a long foreign 
sojourn, to the stately old hall which called him owner, and 
found there his half -cousin, Caroline Merton, then a beautiful 
young girl, living with, and acting as companion to, his widowed 
mother. 

It was a sad story. My lord flirted with his pretty cousin, 
and. when he found she had learnt to love him too well, drew 
back and half broke the heart of a fuolish girl. 

''It was madness," said the proud dowager. 

" It was madness," sighed the proud son. There were other 
considerations besides love to be thought of when the heir of a 
^oble house was about to Wed. Lord Redclifle had inherited a 
time-honoured name and a stately home ; but there was a want 
of money in the coflers of his ancient house, and so he took his 
straight features and high lineage into the matrimonial market 
to obtain it. 
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But a foolish little love affair with his pretty cousin had to be 
lirst disposed of. 

This was easily done. His mother fixed upon and arranged 
% marriage for her penniless half-niece with Sir John Sefton, 
who was twenty-three years older than his destined bride, and 
an old man of his age even then. The destined bride, however, 
struggled with her fate, and appealed in her broken-hearted 
misery to her cousin to save her. 

They had a meeting in the park, ia the cold, white moonlight, 
y^hich Lord Redcliffe never forgot. 

He had promised his mother to urge Caroline to marry Sir 
JTohn, but When Caroline lay weeping on his bosom, the words 
died on his tongue. He put her off with some fond excuse. He 
kissed her tear-stained cheek. He left her almost li<(ht-hearted 
and with hope. How did tliat hope end 1 It ended one mom* 
ing about a week after, when my lord wrote from town to his 
cousin. No wonder she knew the clear hand-writing again, for 
the clear hand-writing nearly killed her. In it Lord Kedcliffe 
bid her forget him ; bid her marry Sir John ISef ton, and put aa 
«nd at once to all her fond, foolish hopes and dreams about him. 

She married Sir John Sefton, but Lord Kedcliffe did not come 
to his cousin's wedding. They had, in fact, never met since 
^hey had parted beneath the shining moonlight in Cumber Park. 

The busy statesman thought of that sc^uo as he wrote his 
answer to Lady Sefton's letter. 

** Poor Caroline," he said, and he sighed. His own marriage 
liad brought him no happiness. He had no wife by him now to 
<cheer his daily labours, or share his anxieties or triumphs. Bub 
lie had reached almost the highest round of ambition's ladder, 
and he could not have climbed it so fast or so easily if he had 
stooped on his way to marry his poor cousin. 

Yet he had not forgotten her. He had not won much love, 
this cold, stem man, in his path through life, and it pleased him. 
«ven now to remember those early days. 

, ''Poor Caroline," he had said, and then he had written the 
letter which had filled Lady Sef ton's heart with pride and joy, 
and which she now held in her hand as she stood at her son's door. 

Presently she knocked. 

''Come in," cried a loud, cheery voice, and so Lady Sefton 
entered the room, and went up and kissed the fine face which 
WBA bent down with a smile to her's. 

He had inherited all his mother's beauty. The same dear, 
olive-tinted skin, the same high, regular features and haughty 
bearing stamped them both. But Walter's eyes were softer than 
his mother's now — softer than they had .evet been since the love* 
^ght had died out of them over Lord Redcliffe's letter, in which, 
he had bade her farewell. 
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''Well, mother," said Walter, as he kissed her cheek, '* you 
look very bright this morninff. Has anything happened ? I see 
you've a letter. Any news I 

''Great news, my dear," answered Lady Sefton, proudly^ 
''This letter is from my cousin, Lord Bedcliffe." 

Walter's cheek flushed also at the sound of the great states*^ 
man's name. 

" What ! " he said, "has my lord condescended to notice us — 
condescended to remember our existence 1 Why, mother, it'a 
years since you have seen him, isn't it 1 Years ! Not since yott 
were a girl !" 

"Tet he has not quite forgotten me, you see," said Lady 
Sefton, almost softly. ''Yes, my dear, my kinsman. Lord 
Redcliffe, has remembered my existence — has remembered I hav& 
a son now grown to manhood, and he has written, dear Walter, 
in the kindest manner — written to ask you to be his private 
secretary — to live in Redeliffe House. " 

"It is very extraordinary," said Walter Sefton, slowly, and 
lie looked steadily in his mother's face. 

Lady Sefton slightly moved her head from his gaze. She had 
made up her mind during her momentary pause outside his door. 
She did not mean to tell him that she had written to Lord 
Bedcliffe first ; she remembered, in fact, the faint indication to- 
obstinacy which he had inherited from Sir John. 

** Why extraordinary ? " she said, calmly. " Lord Bedcliffe i» 
my cousin. Your father's unfortunate parsimony and poverty 
forbid us to move in the society which ought to be your birth- 
right. Need our very existence be forgotten on his account T 
No, my dear boy," she continued, laying her hand fondly on her 
son's arm, " this letter realizes my proudest hopes. You will bo 
some one now — not waste your life in a miserable, wretched 
place like Sefton." 

" There are worse places than Sefton," said Walter. 

"You think so now," answered Lady Sefton ; "wait till.yott 
have been in the world. A month hence your monotonous life- 
hero will seem like some almost forgotten dream." 

"That I am sure it never will," said Walter Sefton, deci- 
sively. '* You forget, mother, I am not a boy — ^you forget — " 

"Never mind, my dear, what I forget," said Lady Sefton,. 
interrupting him. "Come, finish your toilet, Walter, and after 
breakfast we will write a letter to Lord Bedcliffe together to 
accept his generous proposal." 

" But you are tsJdng it for granted that I will accept it, 
toother," said Walter, '* and I have never said so." 
' "Walter," said Lady Sefton, with much agitation, looking 
eagerly up into her son's face, "you will never be so mad, so- 
foolish, as to think of hesitating ? " • 
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^'I am happy enough here," answered the young man, and he 
turned away his head aa he spoke. 

*' Happy in a place like this," cried Lady Seffcon, almost 
passionately. " Happy in a dull, ugly, country house, without 
occupation, without anything ! It is because you have seea 
nothing that you say it. There is not a person here of your 
own rank — not a person who is fit — " 

** We may as well drop this, mother," said Walter Sefton, 
fiharply. *' Tell me exactly what Lord Kedcliffe says, and then 
1 shall know better how to decide." 

Then Lady Sefton opened her letter, and in eager, trembling 
^nes read as much of its contents as she intended her son to 
hear. 

> '^ See what an opportunity it is," she said. ** When will any 
one else — ^unpopular as your father is in the county — hold ou(^ 
such a prospect before you ? " 

** It IS very kind of Lord Redcliffe," said Walter, thoughtfully, 

** It is more than kind," answered his mother. ** Oh, Walter, 
^Q not hesitate 1 Nothing is so much to men as ambition, 
toothing makes up to them for the loss of position and power. 
For my sake, my dear boy," and she put her hand caressingly 
into his, *' for my sake live to become great." 

" What a proud old woman she is ! " said Walter, smilingly. 
1' Well, we shall see," he added. ^' There is my father going^ 
downstairs now ; and after breakfast, as you say, we can talk it 
over." 

' * * Very well," answered Lady Sefton, * * but remember, Walter, 
^ne thing, you will have no such chance again. Men in the 
position of Lord Kedclifife do not make such an offer twice." 
And with these parting words to her son, she left the room, and 
Walter was alone with his own reflections. 

What were they? In the tangled web of emotions and feelings 
which we call the human heart, how constantly are opposing 
interests and desires crossing and recrbssing its intricate and 
marvellous ways. 

'*How can I leave Margaret — dear Margaret," whispered 
direction in Walter's now. 

^^What a chance to throw away," said Ambition. "And 
would this quiet life always satisfy me ? Why should I not be 
what my mother said ? Why should I not, too, be great 1 " 
■ The last was the strongest power. Love might be very 
Bweet, and Margaret very sweet ; but the young man's eyea 
kindled, and his cheeks flushed as he dreamt of fame. Th&i 
beacon whose light dies out for the hand which grasps it, shone 
very brighly now before his dazzled gaze. He would go out into 
the world, he decided. He would fight in the great battle. He 
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was no coward ; and what young soldier thinks, as he starts on 
the campaign, of the long and dreary journey before him, of th^ 
reverses and the wounds — of the end, perhaps among £he 
defeated and the slain. We would enter into no career if we 
did so. To meet these things bravely ; to endure them patiently 
and courageously ; to overcome them if we have the strength 
and the power, and maybe win the victory with a heart s0 
weary and world-sore that we care not for the plaudits which 
we gain, is no uncommon fate. But the young think not thus. 
The future, always for them is a bright and pleasant region— ^ 
the future, often so bitter and so sad. 

Meanwhile, Lady Sefton was sitting at the breakfast-table 
opposite her husband. 

**I wish to know," Sir John was saying, querulously, " why 
my comforts are utterly neglected ? I wish to know, Caroline, 
why the coffee is cold, why the eggs are hard-boiled, and why 
IVe been sitting here five minutes at least waiting till you had 
flnished your conversation with Walter ? " 

''An important letter came about him this morning," said 
Lady Sefton. * * I am sorry the eggs are hard, but I forgot 
them. I will ring for some fresh ones." 

'' You shall do nothing of the kind," replied Sir John, posi-» 
lively. *' There's waste enough in this house without any 
further extravagance. You bought that absurd thing," he 
continued, pointing to the silver gipsy-kettle on the table,' 
because you said you could always see to the eggs yourself if yov 
had it, and now — pray look at mine. It is hard, utterly hard." 

'' I am sorry," again said Lady Sefton, *'but I really forgotr 
them. This letter for Walter came just as I put them in, and 
it's important." 

" Oh ! my comforts are nothing, of course," said Sir John. 
'^Nothing. It is of no consequence. What was this very 
important letter about, then 1 " he added, curiously, trying 
another egg, so as not to appear too eager to hear the news he 
was really very impatient to learn. '* I would have said nothing 
about him could be of much importance." 

He was not an agreeable object. The lean, mean, wrinkled 
face 'f the pale, thin, faded hair, which were the outward cha- 
racteristics of the man, had never during the long twenty-five 
years of her loveless marriage seemed more contemptible to her 
than at that moment, and almost forgetting her habitual com- 
mand over her feelings, she added, hastily — 

" This, I think, at any rate is," said Lady Sefton, looking at her 
husband with suppressed indignation pictured in her dark eyes. 
** But you are always ready to make little of Walter." 
^ ** And he is always ready to make a fool of himself, in my 
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opinion," answered Sir John. *^I saw him again yesterday 
with that girl of Whitehead's. If you don't take care, Oarolinej 
the next thing I expect to hear is that he has married her." 

*^ Married her !" echoed Lady Sefton, angrily. '^ What 
folly — what utter folly ! Marry Margaret Blackburn ! None- 
fl^nse, Sir John. Wsdter, like other young men, will talk and 
amuse himself with a good-looking girl when she comes in his 
way. But/' she continued, proudly, *^ a very different fate, I 
trust, now is before him. The letter you called unimportant ia 
from my cousin, Lord KedclifEe, and contains an offer to Walter^ 
which even you, I think, will consider advantageous." 

** What is it, then ?" said Sir John, eagerly. 

In a few words Lady Sefton told her husband of Lord 
Bedcliffe's proposal, and almost before she had concluded hq 
put out his hand with some excitement to take the letter. 

''No," said Lady Sefton, drawing back, '^Lord Bedcliffe did 
not intend this for any one's perusal but my own. There are a 
few words — relating to a private family matter — which I should 
rather you did not see. I have told you everything about 
Walter — and the rest " 

" Keep your secrets, ray lady," said Sir John, snappishly^ 
*^ I care nothing about them. 1 care nothing for Lord Bedcliffe, 
and nothing about his offer. Only please remember one thing ; 
if Walter goes up to town and incurs expenses he can't pay out 
of his salary, I won't pay them. Kemember that. Let there bo 
so mistake about that. " 

** 1 hope he will not do so," said Lady Sefton. 

''I hope so too," answered the Baronet; ''but you must 
expect nothing from me, literally nothing." 

'' Lord Kedcliffe's offer is most liberaL" 

"I know what young men are when they have no one to 
restrain them," said Sir John. ' ' The temptations of London 
are enormous. I know that." And Sir John looked at hia 
wife with an air of superior wisdom. 

" Lord Bedcliffe will, I am sure, see after his welfare," said 
Lady Sefton ; "and you must acknowledge, SSir John, that 
nothing could be more advantageous to Walter than for a man 
in such a position to take him by the hand. Everything will 
be open to him now." 

" Hum 1 Well, we shall see. Certainly it is very civil of his 
lordship— -yes, very," added Sir John more complaisantly, 
renewing his attack on the hard-boiled eggs, under the influence 
of his softened feelings. *' I remember hun well, but I scarcely 
thought he would have remembered me, or the connexion, 
between your family and his." 

" You see you are not so unknown or so easily forgotten as 
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you thought/' said Lady Sefton, adtbitly. '^ I have always 
regretted you have retired so entirely from public life." 

''I cannot afford it," said the Baronet, ^' you know that con- 
founded colliery^ — " 

'* Never mind it just now," said Lady Sefton, for she dreaded 
the subject, which indeed almost daily occupied many hours of 
her husband's attention. ''Let us be thankful for this gond 
fortune which has happened to Walter ; and here he is," - and 
ahe looked up fondly and proudly as he entered the breakfast- 
room. 

'* I have told your father, Walter," she said, at once address- 
ing him, '' and he thinks with me it is all we can desire." 

'* So you're going up in the world, are you, sir?" said Sir 
John, facetiously, as young Sefton seated himself at the table ; 
for though he railed at success because he had never achieved it, 
he was secretly much elated at his family receiving any attention 
from so great a man as Lord Redcliffe. '* Your mother here is 
undecided which great office of the State you are most fitted to 
adorn. Ha ! ha I ha I" 
% Walter only laughed pleasantly in reply to this sally. He 
seemed rather absent, and spoke very littl^ as he ate his break- 
fast, and from time to time his mother looked at him anxiously 
as he did so. When it was over, however, and Sir John had 
shuffled in his ordinary way out of the room, young Sefton went 
up to her and laid his hand kindly on her shoulder. 

''Don't look in such a fright," he said. " If you want to get 
quit of me so much, I shall go. and try it for a little while at any 
rate. You may write if you like to Lord Redcliffe, and tell him 
I accept his offer." 

" God bless you, my dear, dear boy 1" cried Lady Sefton, 
rising and flinging her arms round his neck. " May this step 
bring you all honour and happiness, Walter — ^bring you every 
good gift on earth." 

" Who knows ?" he answered almost moodily, and he turned 
away. He had made his decision, and if he had made it other- 
vise he would have been regretting it now. But now he was 
regretting and thinking of something else. He was thinking of 
a parting which he knew would be very bitter— of the wrench 
from familiar scenes, familiar friends. To begin a new life 
when we are very unhappy seems a sort of relief at first, doubt- 
less, to an oppressed and wearied heart. But Walter Sefton 
was not unhappy. The unknown and monotonous life which 
his mother railed at, for him had no stinging memories, no dull, 
cold pain. 

'*! am sorry to go," he thought, as he walked slowly up and 
down the room, while Lady Sefton opened her desk and 
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•eommehced her importanfc letter, **and yefc what a blow it 
would be to her if I did nofc," and he glanced affectionately at 
Ills mother's excited and handsome face. 

Presently Lady Sefton looked up from her occupation. 

'• You mnst take care of your heart, W»Uter, when yon 
,^o up to town," she said, with a smile. **Lord Kedcliffe'a 
daughters, are, I am told, tvro of the greatest beauties in 
jfjondon.'' 

. ** Their beauty, or their want of it, won't make any difference 
^ me," replied Walter, carelessly. 

. " You don't know that," said his mother, significantly, " and 
they are not only beautieSf but they are heiresses as well." 
- *^ My dear mother, what nonsense ! But I am only disturbing 
you I see, so I had better leave you to finish your letter in 
peace. I shall go down to the vicarage, I think, and tell the 
vicar my news." And without waiting for an answer Walter 
Sefton left the room. 

Lady Sefton frowned as he did so. 

"He is for overgoing there," she thought, angrily. ** Well, 
thank God, at any rate there will soon be an end to that." 



CHAPTER IT. 
Walter's home. 

Down the old-fashioned broad staircase, with its worn and 
-threadbare carpeting, quickly went Walter after he had parted 
with his mother. He whistled for the house dog, and going out 
«t the back entrance, crossed the stable yard, and in a few 
minutes had left Sefton Hall some distance behind him. 

It was not a pretty house. Square and cold and grey, even in 
iiummer it seemed as if the sunshine had no power to gild or 
warm its gloomy walls. When Lady Sefton had first come, a 
young and unhappy bride, to be its mistress, this old, dull hall, 
And a few broken-down, ivy-covered cottages, and the church 
and vicarage, composed the whole village of Sefton. But it 
was very different now. 

' In those days also. Sir John was not an impoverished man* 
Unluckily for him, on some wild moorland, lying closely 
adjacent to the hall, a tradition had long existed that a vast 
•coalfield lay beneath its unproductive su^ace. Old Sir John, 
the present Baronet's father, had often thought of sinking a 
colliery there, and young Sir John, or rather middle-aged Sir 
JTohn, thought and thought, and counted the cost, and put ofE^ 
and made up his mind twenty times to do it, but never did. 
After his marriage, however, and when his son was bom, Sir 
'John suddenly resolved to gratify his own ardent desire for 
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the acquisition of wealth under the title of parental duty^ 
. ''It was his duty as a father," he said, solemnly, ''to take the 
cost and trouble of sinking on himself," and ruefully thought 
if only 7m father had had the same proper ideas, that he would 
liave been enjoying the profit of them now. 

He, however, determined to begin, and after delays and a 
hundred unlooked-for obstacles and expenses, the shaft was sunk, 
and Sir John had the pleasure of seeing a dense smoke blowing 
occasionally over his park walls and covering his fruit trees and 
roses with soot. 

But is was not a fortunate speculation for the Baronet. 
Thousands and thousands of pounds were sunk down this drearyr 
ahaft, and very little ever came up to repay him. Year after 
year he went on losing ; grudging every halfpenny of expense 
he was forced to incur ; grumbling when he had to pay Mr. 
Johnson, the mining engineer, his salary of five hundred a year,- 
and swearing in private over his reports ; till at last he grew, 
weary of it sdtogether, and said he would sell it if there was any 
man fool enough to take it ofif his hands. 

Presently he had an offer, a reasonable one he thought, from 
a Mr. Love, who had married Mr. Johnson's sister, and was also 
a mining engineer, or "viewer," as they are called in the North. 

This gentleman had frequently been over at Sefton, and down 
the unlucky pit with his orother-in-law, and therefore might be 
supposed to know what he was doing ; yet Johnson said to his 
employer he thought Love had offered more than he could ever 
possibly make the pit pay. 

But Sir John replied, "I daresay, sir, I daresay you both 
know what you're about," and subsequent events certainly 
proved that they did. 

After much disputation and many disagreements, they settled 
it at last. Sir John was truly glad to wash his hands of the 
whole affair, and thankful for the sum of ready money that Mr. 
Love honourably paid him down. He had been at it ten years 
and made nothing, but in another year or so after he gaye it up 
great changes occurred at Sefton. 

First, the Johnsons set up a carriage, and drove one Sunday 
morning in it to the parish church, to the fury and astonishment 
of Sir John, who always walked Then they built a greenhouse 
and two reception rooms, as necessary additions to the small 
house which the Baronet had originally provided for them ; 
and while the smoke came puffing up the shaft with greater 
vigour than ever, Mrs. and the Misses Johnson constantl^^ 
appeared in public dressed in splendour suitable to their new 
equipage. 

There was no talk of losses now. The Loves built a villa 
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near, and the new owner and the old " viewer " seemed on the 
l>e8t of terms. Little by little it all came out. Mr. Johnson 
was also an owner of Sefton Colliery ; the principal one indeed^ 
and they had been remarkably lucky. They had struck on a 
new seam of coal the very year old Sir John had oold ; of coal 
valuable in the extreme for some purposes, ana were makings 
their thousands and thousands instead of sinking them as in the 
baronet's time. 

Sir John was furious. He had a lawsuit with his late em-^ 
ploye, but lost his case. ''He had sold his pit, and ought to 
have known its value better," Mr. Johnson's counsel said, and 
the jury and iudge agreed in this opmion. Mr. Johnson had 
been very lucKy, people would say with a smile and a shrug, 
and respected him accordingly, and Sir John was left to look on 
and growl, which he certainly did from morning till night. He* 
hated to see the dusty miners trooping past his gate. He hatedt 
the sound of the bell to recall them ; hated the dust, the tramp, 
and the smoke of this ever restless place of toil ; and Lady 
Sefton hated it too. There was coal dust on her rose leaves ;. 
on her peaches ; on her gooseberry bushes. Whichever way 
the wind blew, it always seemed to be the same — always seemed 
to blow the smoke straight into the Hall windows. So the 
colliery was an eyesore, and the Johnsons and the Loves were 
eyesores ; and Lady Sefton often and often bitterly bewailed in 
her own heart that her son, her darling, should be forced 
occasionally into communication with such people, and be parted 
by the miserable barrier of poverty from the position which she^ 
Considered his right. 

But though there were two Misses Johnson and one Mis» 
Love — all good-looking, fashionably-dressed young ladies, who- 
were by no means averse to receive a little attention from. 
** handsome Walter," as they called young Sefton, and frequently 
met him and tried to meet him in his walks about the neigh- 
bourhood — Lady Sefton on their account would never have> 
taken the decided step which she had done of writing to her 
powerful relation, Lord Bedcliffe. 

Another and more dangerous inhabitant, in her opinion, thani 
these three lively flirting girls, had been during the last two years- 
added to the society of Sefton. This was no other than Margaret 
Blackburn, an orphan niece of Mr. Whitehead, the vicar of 
Sefton, and it was on this young lady's account that Lady Sefton 
had overcome her feelings of injured affection, and had written 
the letter which she hoped would remove her son out of the- 
leach of Miss Blackburn's attractions. 

. She was, indeed, no fitting match for him, and not even Lady 
Sefton herself was more convinced of this than Margaret Blacks- 
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'^burn. She was but the daughter of a tenant fanner, who had 
been unfortunate in business, and had lolled himself by drinking 
: in attempting to console himself for his want of success^ 

In better and earlier days, Mr. Blackburn had married Miss 
Whitehead, the late vicar of Sefton's daughter (the present 
vicar having succeeded his father in the living), and when 
•misfortune and death came to his sister's household, it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world to Mr. Whitehead to offer 
•her and her fatherless daughter a shelter in her old home. 

But the poor widow was about done with earthly troubles 
when she came back to Sefion, and some three months after 
their arrival she passed away, leaving her daughter to her 
brother and sister-in-law's kindly care. 

Thus Margaret Blackburn became an inhabitant of Sefton^ 
and an intimate friend of the young heir to its impoverished 
irent-roll. 

How this happened can be briefly told. Sir John had never 
been able to make up his mind to incur the expense of sending 
his son to any public college or school, and Walter's entire 
•education had been begun and completed by Mr. Whitehead, 
the vicar. Since he had been eight years of age he had gone 
.almost daily to the vicarage, and at tluree-and-twenty he went 
almost daily still. The vicar had not only been his tutor but 
his friend. The boy had loved the gentle, absent scholar who 
•sometimes forgot the regular routine of lessons to indulge in 
Msome learned dissertation, or some minute research in natural 
history, which was at once his study and his pastime. 

They were very unworldly people these Whiteheads, living 
•out of it, and away from it, and hearing of its tragedies and its 
•comedies as it were from a distance. The lively element which 
had been introduced into the village since the days of the Loves 
4ind the Johnsons never seemed to reach or disturb the quiet 
vicar. The green moss which grew on the sloping roof of his 
•old home scarcely indeed led a more placid existence than this 
peaceful household. 

They had but one child now, and he was a man who had 
iilready won for himself a certain reputation. He was a senior 
wrangler, a fellow of his college, and a famous classical scholar, 
and it was but seldom that he left the learned' seclusion in which 
he lived to visit his parents in Cumberland. Their only other 
•child, a promising young soldier, had died suddenly of fever in 
India, and the shock of his untimely death had brought on f^ 
peculiar and painful affliction to his mother. 

She had, in fact, almost entirely lost her eyesight since her 
heart-breaking grief; paralysis of the nerves of the eyelids having 
itaken place, and at times she was quite unable to open them« 
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But neither her alHiction nor, her sorrow had soured or em* 
bittered her heart. You saw on her soft, serene face a li^ht 
which shone through the darkness. Blind she was. and feeble, 
but as she once said to some friend who was lamenting over her" 
depriyation, '* I cannot see, but I can sit and think over the 
bappy days I have seen, and praise God for all the comforts I 
bave left." 

Her husband was the dearest of these, but another right-hand 
bad come to her also when Margaret Blackburn had been left to- 
ber protection and her love. Ho daughter could be dearer than 
she quickly grew to be to this quiet couple. The gentle old lady 
loved to give her womanly counsel and advice, and the kindly 
vicar felt a sort of simple pride and pleasure in her beauty, and 
liked to have a pleasant young girl to lean on his arm when he 
-wandered in his searches for wild flowers among the fields. 

As for Margaret herself, at first the quiet vicarage of Sefton 
seemed like a haven of rest after all she had gone through. 
Here no disturbing element ever appeared to arise. Her uncle - 
and aunt, as we have said, treated her exactly as if she were 
their own child, and John Whitehead, her cousin, and the vicar's 
only son, on his rare visits from Cambridge, regarded her with 
peculiar affection. He was, in fact, in love with her, but had 
not at present the smallest intention of making any declaration 
of his feelings, leaving such an event for some distant future- 
period, and only showing his admiration by a sort of respectful 
tenderness, which Margaret believed to be purely cousinly. 

But little by little, for her at least, this peaceful life had 
changed. Walter Sefton had always gone very often to the 
vicarage, and, after Margaret's arrival there, he went more fre- 
quently still. He liked and admired her from the commencement 
of their acquaintance, and she was the first handsome young^ 
woman who had ever struck his fancy, and by-and-by, when a 
-warmer and tenderer feeling had stolen into his heart, he began 
to debate in his own mind why he should not love her — why not 
ask her to be his wife. 

At this time his mother's ambitious talk grew loss attractive 
to his ears. Before Margaret had come to Sefton, the young: 
man not unnaturally had often eagerly desired some change, 
«nd fretted over the narrow parsimony which bound him to an^ 
uncongenial home. But new interests and new pleasures seemed 
to arise for him with Margaret as his companion and his friend. 
Side by side, during many a long summer's evening, they 
^wandered, and the girl had talked to him and confided in him, 
l>Tinging her superior worldly wisdom (for she had been a scholar- 
in the grim school of poverty) to soothe sometimes his angry 
feelings against his father ; pointing out to him the many good 
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gifts that he possessed, and telling him of the troubles and 
temptations which crowded the busy world outside. 

They were the same ago, these two, but Margaret was ten 
years older in experience and in care. This naturally delicate- 
fninded and tender woman had been forced into cruel situations 
by her father's extravagance and folly. She had received duns 
and bailiffs. She had carried a drunken father to bed, and 
wept over and tried to comfort, a fading and broken-hearted 
mother. Her inheritance had been but grief and shame, and 
bitter knowledge had come to her in the years of her life which 
ought to have been so guarded and so bright. 

Very peaceful and content she had felt after her first sorrow 
for her mother was over, when she began her new life at the 
vicarage. It is such a comfort always to a womanly woman, to 
have some one to look up to and rely on. We were never 
fiurely made to fight life's battle unaided. A woman driving a 
hard bargain, or taking the decided attitude on any subject, 
which is man's birthright, is never a very pleasant sight. 
Margaret was essentially a woman. Beneath her quiet appear«> 
Ance lurked the deep tenderness, the strong, faithful affections, 
which either make or mar that sex's happiness on earth. 

When she and Walter ISefton first grew friends, a new beauty 
and glory seemed suddenly to pass into her life. These were 
indeed her first happy days. Kound her old home there had 
been fields and flowers, but when she walked with Walter she 
seemed to see these things in a new and beautiful light. Ah, 
these were happy hours ! Hours when dawning love, untainted 
even by the knowledge of its existence, made earth a Paradise, 
^nd life bright as a summer's day ! 

But as to exist long in Paradise seems to be against the nature 
•of mortal beings, so Margaret soon awoke from her brief dream. 
— was awakened from it in fact by others, for her aunt first, 
and then Lady Sefton, interfered to disturb her. 

Mrs. Whitehead loved her niece, and, motherlike, understood 
the unspoken feelings of her son towards her, though neither 
ihe vicar nor Margaret had the slightest idea of their nature ; 
and after one of his visits to Cumberland, John Whitehead 
having expressed some disapprobation, she mildly remonstrated 
with Margaret on the impropriety of her almost daily walks 
with Walter Sefton. 

Tears rose in Margaret's eyes as she did so ; and when Mrs. 
Whitehead went on with her motherly rebuke, and told the girl 
in her kindly fashion how it was always a pity to be talked of 
by any one when nothing could come of it, the self-deluding 
veil seemed to fall from Margaret's heart, and she told herself, 
amid her fast falling teats, that she had already known him ta^ 
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long, and already regarded him with feelings which were too 
fitrong and too deep for her own happiness and peace. 

But she had a very pure and tender nature, this lowly-bom 
inaideh ; a great, generous, and loving heart ; and when her 
aunt, in concluding her advice, pointed out the disparity of rank 
that lay between them, Margaret silently acknowledged this 
truth, and told herself she would never be his wife, because by 
being so she might injure one dearer to her than herself. 
' This conversation took place about a yearafter her first arrival 
at the vicarage, and her second year there was not a happy one. 
She at first shrank from meeting Walter after it occurred, but 
^hea he eagerly, almost angrily, demanded her reasoa for thus 
avoiding him, she yielded to the dictates of her affection rather 
;than her reason, and, in spite of her aunt's remonstrances, in 
spite of John Whitehead's cold looks, their friendship had con- 
tinued, while Walter's attachment to her gradually became 
«nore tender and more warm. 

But Margaret knew very well now what she felt, and that she 
was only preparing future sorrow for herself, if not for him. 
^he knew also very well what Lady Sefton meant when she 
thanked her for her kindness to her son, adding smilingly — 

*' Young men of his age, I invariably notice, like women a 
little older than themselves, which, I conclude, you are, but it 
is so different afterwards. I am sure it is very good of you, 
JDiiiss Blackburn, to waste so much of your time upon my boy. " 

Margaret understood and felt this taunt with peculiar bitter- 
.ness, and when she looked up into Lady Sof ton's handsome face 
to make some slight reply, she thought how hard and heartless 
she was ; at the same moment Lady Sefton was congratulating 
herself on her discretion and her tact« 

Lady Sefton, however, was neither heartless nor hard ; at 
Jeast, shehad not always b.en so. The great disappointment 
in her youth had embittered and narrowed her nature, which 
•liad not originally been large enough to grow larger out of pain. 
Want of means, too, had given her an exaggerated view of 
•their value ; and she had fretted and sighed for the last twenty- 
£ve years over what might have been, instead of trying to 
make the best of what was. 

But had she known the real truth of what had passed between 
these two young people, she would never have spoken to 
Mai^aret, even with the mock courtesy which she did. Walter 
befton had, in fact, taken a step before Lord Redcliffe's letter 
icame to Sefton that his mother little dreamt of. He had told 
Margaret that he loved her, and asked her eagerly to give him 
jK)me in return. 

The girl's head dropped low as he made this confession, bat 
jao Answer came from her quivering lips. 
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** Do you not care for me, Marji^aret V* asked Walter, half 
reproachfully, for he had been quite satiafied in his own mind 
before this that she did. 

'J hen Margaret lifted her eyes and looked into his face, and 
ill tbem the young man read his answer. 

'* My darling," he said, and drew her to his bosom. 

''It cannot be, Walter," she murmured, as her head rested 
4-ivAMA • c if' pAtiiiot he 

** Why ?" asked Walter Sef ton. " Why, dear Margaret ? 
What do you mean by * it cannot be ? ' " 

'* I care for you too much," said Margaret gently, not firmly. 
'* Dear Walter, the deep, true feeling I have fur you woulcl 
prevent me " 

'^ Foolish girl," said Walter, almost gaily as Margaret paused,, 
unable to proceed for her deep emotion. *^ That's a nice way of 
showing your liking fur a fellow, isn't it — to refuse him V* 

Walter spoke with a happy assurance and knowledge that 
Margaret loved him, and her answer was whispered with her 
head now close to his. 

**You know Hove you — you know I would do anything for 
you — but you are so far in every way above me." 

There could be but one answer to this, and with that answer 
Margaret was content. 

'^Love me a little still," she said to Walter that night before^ 
they parted. '* Though no one must know it for your sake, let 
me know you care a little for me, and I shall ask no more." 

They had been on these terms more than a month, and meet- 
ing daily, when Lady Sef tun, alarmed by Walter's continual 
visits to the vicarage, addressed her letter to Lord Kedcliffe ;. 
and it was of Margaret, and Margaret's probable grief that 
Walter was thinking, as he hurried from the hall, and down 
through the village towards the vicarage on the morning of it» 
arrival. 

''My poor girl," he murmured, half aloud, ''what will she 
think ?" 

But his reflections were interrupted. A young lady, with her 
hair dressed in the very height of the fashion, with a tiny hat 
perched on the top of its luxuriant plaits, and with frills and 
flounces innumerable, stood in his path. 

" Mr. Sefton 1" she said, w^ith aftected surprise, though to teH 
the truth she had been loitering more than half an hour in the 
village, in the hope of meeting him. 

"Oh 1 Miss Johnson," said Walter, with a smile, and he took 
off his hat and bowed low his handsome head. 

^' What a jolly morning ! " said Miss Johnson, coquettishly* 
'^ Are you going for a rural walk, Mr. Sef ton, or what are yon 
going to do in this stupid^ dull place to get over the next hatt 
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hour ? I declare I have the greatest difficulty here in passing 
the day." 

Walter understood, but was deaf to the hint. 

**I was going down to see my old friend the Vicar," he said. 

" Ah ! that's all very iine," replied Miss Johnson, with rather 
a disappointed laugh. ^''My old friend the Yicar, and my 
young friend Miss Blackburn ;' isn't that it, Mr. Sef ton ? Not 
that Miss Blackburn is very young, I suppose, either." 

** I am no judge of ladies' ages," said Walter, rather crossly, 
for he was still young enough to care a good deal about what 
people said of his friends. 

'* Well, of course, I know nothing of her age." said Miss 
Johnson, ** and, indeed, very little of her. We did call on her, 
€sertainly, as she is the Vicar's niece— but of course her father's 
failure and conduct " 

''She had nothing to do with that, at any rate," answered 
Walter, sharply. **How unjust women are to each other! 
What would you say if your father. Miss Johnson, were un- 
fortunate, like her's ? " 

'' Really, Mr. Sef ton !" said Miss Johnson, in an offended tone. 

"Yet it might have been," said Walter. He was thinking at 
that moment if Miss Johnson heard the daily comments which 
his father made on her's, what her feelings would be. 

" I do not understand what you mean," replied Miss Johnson, 
and with a bow and a toss of her maize parasol, Miss Johnson 
went on her way, leaving Walter rather undecided whether he 
should follow her and apologise. 

** What a disagreeable person that Walter Sefton is growing," 
thought Miss Johnson, irritably, as she walked on. ** I believe 
it is ever since he has known that girL Fancy him saying that 
about papa 1 " 

Meanwhile Walter Sefton, after a few moments' hesitation, 
was proceeding in the opposite direction, labouring under a 
decided feeling of irritation also. 

*' Every one," he was thinking bitterly, "has a kick at the 
fallen. Poor Margaret — what will my mother say when she 
learns the truth ? " 

Presently he reached the vicarage. 
< A thick hawthorn hedge, cut and trimmed with wonderful 
neatness and skill by the Vicar himself twice a year, enclosed the 
garden, which lay partly in front and partly at the back of the 
old-fashioned, quaint, stone house, where dwelt Mr. Whitehead, 
now in his sixty-third year, and where he had been born. 

A wonderful air of peace reigned over this quiet spot. The 
lium of bees, the jessamine-decked porch, the scent of stocks and 
xoaes, and the everlasting coo-coo of the vicar's pigeons, all 
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aided to this efifect. It was sheltered and shaded too by ancient 
trees, and sweet and gay just now with the blossoms of spring- 
time — blossoms which the vicar watched with almost parental 
affection, for he was proud of his fruit trees, and, in his gentle 
way, rather given to boast of the size of his apples. 

When Walter opened the ^irden gate, however, his eyes feU 
on a figure which, to his mind at least, rather disturbed the 
beauty and serenity of the scene. 

This was the scholar, John Whitehead, who had arrived the 
night before on an unexpected visit to his parents, and who was 
now walking with bent head and knitted brow, enjoying the 
morning air, and deep in the solution of a mathematical 
problem. 

He looked up when he he^urd the click of the gate opening, and 
frowned. 

He disliked Walter Sefton. One of those strange feelinsn of 
repulsion had ever existed in his mind towards him ; and, long 
before his cousin Margaret had come to Sefton, long before any 
jealousy about her had ever disturbed his evenly-bal&nced mind, 
he had felt an unaccountable dislike to this boy. 

'* He will never do anything, or be anything," he had once 
said to his father, on the handsome Ud flinging down his booka 
to rush to the assistance of an unhappy young blackbird, which 
had just been cleverly captured by the house cat. '' Unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel." 

^' My dear John," replied the gentle vicar, '^ remember all 
have not your wonderful perseverance and praiseworthy in- 
dustry. Walter is a clever lad, and if he lacks stability at 
present, it is a fault of youth, and it will come, John, it will 
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''We shall see," said John Whitehead, coldly ; and as he had 
felt to the boy, he felt now with tenfold bitterness to the man. 

What a contrast they were ! The thin, drooping form of the 
scholar, the pallid complexion, the irreguLftr features, and scant, 
pale hair, redeemed only by the broad, square, thoughtful fore- 
nead, and deep-sunken, clever, penetrating eyes. Such was 
John Whitehead. A cold man, but one who lived up to his 
ideas of right, and would not have swerved a hair's breadth 
from the paths which he deemed of honour and propriety to 
have saved his existence. 

The young heir of Sefton had certainly no reason to be jealooa 
of his rival's personal appearance. Broad-shouldered, straight- 
limbed, and stalwart, he scarcely needed the fine features, and 
clear, dark skin with which Nature had endowed him to make 
him remarkable among his fellow-men. 

They stood and faced each other after a slight salutation had 
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'passed between them, and as they did so, each was making a 
mental estimate of the other. 

** What a want of mind and thought in his face," reflected 
the learned John Whitehead. 

'^ What a figure, and what a prig he looks,'' smiled handsome 
j^oung Sefton. 

Both no doubt were wrong, for both were judging each other 
by the often unjust judgment of personal feeling. 
** When did you arrive ? " presently said Walter. 
" Last night," replied John Whitehead, briefly. 
" Do you make a long stay 1" 

*' I do not know," said Mr. Whitehead, and he made a step 
forward as if he wished to continue his walk uninterrupted. 

** Well, I'll see you by-and-by, I daresay," said Walter. "I 

suppose they're in the dining-room ?" And as John bent his 

• head gravely in answer, Walter turned and entered the open 

•front entrance of the house, while Mr. Whitehead resumed his 

^walk, but not the solution of the mathematical problem which 

liad before engaged his attention. 

Walter was almost as familiar at the vicarage as its inmates, 
And without further ceremony walked down the narrow passage 
'And rapped at the sitting-room door. 

*' Come in," cried a gentle voice, and so he opened the door, 
and the owner of the gentle voice rose to greet him as he did so. 
This was Margaret Blackburn, but she was not alone in the 
room, for sitting in an easy chair between the window and the 
fireplace, where, though it was May, a comfortable blaze made 
the hearth cheerful, was a sightless old lady, knitting con- 
tentedly, who held out a fair and still shapely hand to welcome 
their young visitor. 

As old age is sometimes sad, unsightly, and painful, so some- 
times is it also beautiful, elevating, and serene. This was the 
•case with Mrs. Whitehead. She had not been a handsome 
' young woman ; lacking certain charms of colouring and brilliancy 
which would have made one ; but there was little question as 
' you looked at her placid features now, that she was a handsome 
old one. 

Silver-haired and fair ; her lace cap, with its dove-coloured 
ribands and rich lappets^ tied modestly beneath her chin ; her 
black silk dress, and tidy cuflis and collar, all were to match. A 
harmony prevailed in her appearance ; a harmony with the quiet 
' old-fashiored furniture of the room ; with the quiet, old- 
iashioned, white-haired man, who sat there; and for forty years 
, these two had been man and wife. 

"Well, Walter," said the vicar, looking up from his desk 
^ with a smile, '* and what's your beat news this morning ?" 
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''I have some, sir," answered Walter, abruptly, and he 
glanced uneasily at Margaret Blackburn as he spoke, who looked 
quickly up into his face when she heard his tone. 

She was very handsome, this poor girl, to whom her father 
had left such a sorrowful heritage ; at least, those who loved her 
ddled her so ; and there was a look in her thoughtful grey eyes 
that told of deep and powerful feelings which circumstances had 
probably forced her to suppress or subdue. 

These eyes were now fixed eagerly and anxiously on Walter's 
face. 

** What is it, then Y* asked the vicar. " No one ill at home, 
I hope V* he added, struck also with the gravity of Walter's tone. 

**No — " hesitated Walter ; "no, but my mother had a letter 
this morning — a letter from Lord Kedcliffe." 

"Well r* inquired Mr. Whitehead. 

" And," went on Walter, still faltering, and scarcely daring 
to glance at Margaret's face, which suddenly had grown pale, 
''he wishes me to ro to London — to live with him there — to be, 
in fact, his private secretary." 

''And are you going?" asked the vicar, and he looked 
anxiously at Margaret as he spoke. 

'* My mother has written," said Walter, slowly, " written to 
accept his offer — for the present at least — ^I may not like it, you 
know — I may " 

But here Walter abruptly paused ; for even while he was 
speaking, with her face white as the morning dress she wore, 
Margaret quickly left the room, and Walter's words died on his 
lips when he saw the stricken look of pain so plainly written 
there. 



CHAPTER IIL 

OOOD>BYE. 

The next few days were very unhappy ones at Sefton. Walter 
sought and obtained an interview with Margaret, but wa» 
unprepared for the deep despondency and gloom which so 
evidently oppressed her. 

"My dear one," he said, " you speak and look as if we were 
going to part for ever. Have you so little dependence on me a» 
that, Margaret ? You surely do not think I shall change to you ? "" 

Then Margaret put her hand into his. 

" Walter, she said, in a low tone of pain, "I always knew 
we must part — ^but I feel as if I could not bear it now the blow 
has come." 

" But, dear Margaret, I shall be often down, and we will 
write to each other, and love each other, just as we do now ^ 
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and if I get on in the world," he added, gaily and kindly, " I 
hope some day to be in a position to ask you never to part from 
me any more." 

But Margaret only sighed. 

" Do you not trust me 1 " said Walter, half indignantly. 

** You mean it now" answered the woman who had tasted 
the bitter cup of adversity, * * but you will go into another world, 
Walter, when you leave here ; — and it is for your good," she 
whispered, and her head fell on his breast. 

"My Margaret ! " said Walter, as he drew her closer to him, 
and kissed the crown of brown hair which nestled beneath his 
chin. 

Presently he felt hot, big tears falling on his hand. 

*'You are not crying, surely, Margaret ? " he said, and he 
lifted up her face, pale and tear-stained, and pressed his lips to 
hers. 

" What is it, dear one ? " he asked. " Will anything I can 
say, any promise I can give, make you happier 1 " 

*' I dare not — I dare not ask you to make any promise," said 
Margaret. " I must not listen to it, if you do. No, dear 
Walter," and she looked straight into his face with her pure 
and steadfast eyes, " my honour forbids me to do so. My true 
love is the bar between us." 

"Then it shall be no bar," said Walter, impetuously, "and 
I do promise, faithfully promise, dear Margaret, to be true to 
you, and I ask you to be my wife." 

Could she say him nay ? Hope came fluttering back to her 
sore and heavy heart as she looked into the young man's kind 
and earnest face, and felt the pressure of his strong and loving 
arms. 

"Oh ! Walter," she said, and her head fell once more upon 
his breast, but this time no tears came streaming hot and fast 
upon his hand. 

But though this explanation and understanding had taken 
place between them, still the last days of Walter's stay at Sefton 
were very unsatisfactory and miserable ones. 

No one had to know their secret, and, therefore, they could 
have no open meetings as affianced lovers. John Whitehead 
also remained at the vicarage, and had an unaccountable way of 
appearing just when he was least wanted. He also constantly 
offered to escort his cousin on her walks ; walks when she hoped 
to meet Walter, and with a sinking heart she saw day after day 
glide into darkness, each day drawing nearer to the bitter one 
when she would be left behind. 

In the meanwhile, Walter had many other thoughts to occupy 
liim. Preparations had to be made ; letters had to be written ; 
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and though really and truly fond of Margaret, he naturally uraa 
excited at the idea of such an entire change in his life, and 
certainly looked more cheerfully on the prospect of parting than 
poor Margaret did. 

He had promised to spend the night before he left Sefton at 
the vicarage, but his mother made so many difficulties about his 
going that it was late before he arrived there. 

It was a lovely night in spring, and the moon had risen and 
was shining on the thick hawthorn hedge round the quaint old 
garden, and on the sweet-scented flowers and herbs, when 
Walter entered it, and he could see the whole family (except the. 
sightless old lady) assembled in the dining-room as he passed^ 
its narrow panes. 

Presently he was in the midst of them. 

By a shaded lamp at one end of the room sat the vicar, 
examining, with ** spectacles on nose," a huge green beetle, 
which he had imprisoned in a glass. 

''See, Walter, what a fellow he is!'* he exclaimed, as liia 
young friend approached him. with all a naturalist's delight. 

''Look at the gloss on his back I Will Thompson caught him 
for me, and I gave him a four penny-bit. I declare I think it 
ought to have been sixpence. " 

" He is a big fellow, said Walter, absently. 

He was not looking at the beetle, but at a pale face by the 
window. " Made paler by the moonlight, surely," he thought, 
for he was struck with the alteration he saw there. 

"How are you, Margaret ?" he said gently, going up to hey ;' 
and she made no answer, but put her hand softly into his. 

John Whitehead's penetrating eyes were fixed x>n this silent 
greeting. 

" So you are going to-morrow, are you V* he said, somewhat' 
curtly. " Well, I wish you all success. We shall not see much 
of you at Sefton, now." 

" Why not, John ?" said the vicar, kindly. " Is the lad going 
to forget his birthplace and his home, d'ye think, because a man 
of high position has held out his hand to him 1 No, I know my 
old pupil will never do that." 

" I can safely promise so, sir," said Walter. 

" You think so now," answered John Whitehead, coldly. 
* * A twelvemonth hence you will find a fortnight in a year 
enough to give to home and old friends together. " 

"You always misjudge me," said, Walter angrily. "Will 
you take a turn round the garden, Margaret ?" he went on, 
"the night is so fine, and I want to talk to you." 

He said these last words almost defiantly, and as Margaret 
rose at his bidding, he looked with an air of triumph at the 
scholar's pale face. 
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The vicar's eyes followed them as they left the room together. 

** Have you ever thought there was anything between them,- 
John ?" he said, presently. 

*' I think he pays her far to much attention, and that she 
allows him to pay her far too much/' answered his son, speaking. 
quickly and sternly. / 

^' But, my dear fellow " said the vicar, and then he paused. 

'' I have no right to say anything," he added, 'Hill ]!i£iirgaret. 
tells me herself ; but I believe it is all settled between them." 

'^He will never marry her," said John, almost hoarsely. 

^' We shall see," answered the vicar, nodding his white head,. 
mnd smiling softly at his superior knowledge on the subject. 
. He knew, in fact, what her sightless aunt did not know ; 
what cold John Whitehead might suspect, but would not know,, 
that Walter and Margaret were lovers, and he had come to this 
knowledge very simply. 

Sitting one evening lately, before John came, half asleep in 
his easy chair, he had suddenly opened his eyes at a peculiar 
sound in the rooom. He rubbed them, and looked in the' 
direction where Walter and Margaret, bending together over a 
book, were sitting at the other side of the room. The sound 
came again, and the vicar discreetly shut his eyes at once, and 
did not open them again without giving them various other 
indications that he was fully awake. 

But he did not tell what he seen. 

''Annie would only fret," he thought ; "for ladies think so 
mnch of these things, and I know I can trust dear Margaret " 

''Annie " was his blind wife, and to spare her any trouble or 
anxiety was one of the constant aims of the vicar's life. 

So Mr. Whitehead guessed their secret if no one else did, and 
perhaps some faint idea that his son might think of his cousia 
otherwise than cousinly induced him now to give him the hint 
that he had done. 

Meanwhile the two who were about to part were wandering 
hand-in-hand together in the moonlight. 

Many a fond word was spoken then ; words how tenderly 
treasured ; how passionately remembered in days to come! The 
busy world he was about to enter seemed very little to Walter 
in this tender hour ; and Margaret's world, at least what she 
loved best in it, was very close and near to her at this moment. , 

" Does Margaret never mean to come in 1 " at last said John 
Whitehead, closing his book with a sharp jerk, and rising 
impatiently, and going to the window as he spoke. 

"My dear boy, do not disturb them," replied the vicar. 
- ' Bemember Walter goes to-morrow, and they will have much 
if> say to each other." 
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^'Tou speak as if they were engaged to each other, father," 
said John, yet more impatiently. '' As mother is not well, 
and unable to look after Margaret, I consider it my duty to do. 
80 ;" and suiting his actions to his words, he left the room, put 
on his hat, and deliberately walked into the garden. 

'* Confound John Whitehead !" said Walter, looking up when 
he heard his step on the gravel, and certainly at this moment 
John Whitehead was exceedingly in the way. 

''The dew is falling, Margaret," said he, in his usual cold, 
measured voice, as he approached them : '' had you not better 
come in V* 

What could Margaret say ? So, after a few words, she parted 
with Walter Sefton, the penetrating gaze of John Whitehead 
being fixed upon her steadily as she did so. 



CHAPTER IV. 

JUIIA. 

The next day Walter arrived in London. He did not, however, 
go the first night to the house of his new-found relation, Lord 
Bedcliffe ; spending it in a rather lonely fashion in one of the 
great West End hotels, and feeling considerable depression of 
spirit as he watched from the windows the constantly varying 
crowd of passing faces, amongst which he had no friend. 

He had some law business to transact for Sir John on the 
following morning, therefore it was about five in the afternoon 
when a hansom, containing himself and his new portmanteau, 
the gift of his fond mother, drove up to the stately portico of 
Bedcliffe house. 

It was one of the largest and handsomest mansions in Picca- 
dilly, and as Walter in his humble vehicle drew near its lofty 
entrance, a plain coroneted carriage, with two magnificent horses 
and an equally magnificent coachman and groom standing before 
it, prevented any closer approach. 

In this carriage was seated a lady, who never stirred the white 
parasol, lined with blue, which shaded her haughty features, or 
glanced with her calm eyes at the young man who, when he left 
his cab, passed the carriage, and beckoned to one of the three 
powdered footmen, who were visible at the open door, to come 
and carry his portmanteau into the house. 

To say that Walter entered this stately mansion without some 
natural sinking at his heart would be untrue. But though he 
had seen little of the great world and its ways, he had been bom 
a gentleman, and he showed this now by the outward calmness 
of his manner. 

''Is Lord Bedcliffe at home?" he asked of the good-looking. 
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young footman who had condescended to come to his assist- 
ance, as he handed him the money to pay the cab fare. 

'* My lord is at the 'ouse?'' answered the young man; and 
then, after glancing at Walter's address on his portmanteau, he 
added, " Will you come in, sir? my lord expects you." 

Walter was in the act of entering the hall when a young lady 
crossed it, and as they met Walter courteously removed his hat. 

She paused as he did so, and fixed her eyes on his face ; then, 
after hesitating a moment, she said — 

* ' Are you Mr. Sef ton — our cousin, Mr Sefton?" 

^'Tes," faltered Walter. Never, not even in his dreams, had 
lie seen such a face as he saw now. This was in fact the lovely 
Julia Norman, who, from her earliest childhood, even to her 
present age, which was about nineteen, had been so raved about 
and admired that she might be pardoned for believing herself, 
which she certainly did, irresistible. 

" I am glad you have come,'' said she, fixing a pair of large, 
brilliant eyes on his face, which had at times a wild, reckless, 
unsettled flicker in them, '^and my father will be glad. Where is 
Snowdon V* she continued, addressing one of the footmen ; 
** tell him Mr. Sefton is here, and let him see him to his room." 

''You are very good," said Walter. He could not take his 
eyes off this beautiful creature, so different to all the women he 
had ever seen ; so different to the Misses Love, and the Misses 
JTohnson ; so different even to his pure and gentle Margaret 
herself. 

Patrician was stamped in every line of her fine features, in 
every curve of her slim lithe form. Bom to be stared at and 
admired by hundreds daily among the crowd around, she simply 
received all homage as her due. She had no uneasy conscious- 
ness of not looking her best ; no need for any additions from 
art, or she was one of those who would certainly have used them. 

*' Nature has painted and powdered me to perfection," she 
once said, laughingly, to her sister, and Nature certainly had 
done for her what was beyond the power of powder or paint. 

"Snow don," said she, now speaking to a respectable, middle- 
aged man, dressed in black, who had approached them, '* this is 
Mr. Sefton. Will you see he has everything he requires, and 
when Lord Redcliffe comes in, will you tell him at once Mr. 
Sefton is here." 

''I had particular orders from my lord to do so," answered 
Snowdon, who was Lord Kedcliffe's personal attendant, and had 
lived in the family from his boyhood. 

'' I am going to drive with Gertrude," said Miss Julia Norman, 
now moving towards the carriage waiting outside. ** Gertrude," 
jiie continued, addressing the hidy who was seated in it, *^ do 
you' guess who this is V* 
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Miss Norman made a haughty and rather cold bow of her 
proud head. 

'* It is Mr. Sefton, I presume," she said. 

^' Yes, and IVe given him in charge of Snowdon here. I hope 
you will like being with us/' went on Julia with a charming^. 
smile, loitering on the doorstep, while Walter stood bareheaded, 
ready to hand her into the carriage. 

'* I am sure I shall," he answered. 

'* Are you not coming, Julia ?" said the cold voice of the elder, 
sister. 

'* When it pleases me," replied the wilful beauty, and then 
she condescended to allow Walter to touch the finger-ends of her 
grey gloves. 

* ' What a handsome young man he is 1" she said to her sister, 
as they drove away. 

*^ Is he ? " answered Miss Norman. ''I scarcely noticed him ;!*^. 
and then she began to talk of something else. 

^' James, carry Mr. Sef ton's portmanteau to his room," said 
the dignified voice of Mr. Snowdon. 

''Would you like to see it, sir?" he continued, addressing^ 
Walter. '* My lord gave particular orders that everything you' 
require should be there. " 

'* Thank you," said Walter, and he followed Snowdon up the^ 
broad, soft-carpeted staircase. 

Everything that wealth or luxury could obtain was now around, 
him. Rare flowers, beautiful pictures and china met his gaze- 
on every side. He thought of his meagre home as he ascended 
these broad steps — as he entered the pretty, fresh-looking room,) 
which Snowdon signified to him was to be his own. 

" I hope you like it, sir ?" said Snowdon, and on Walter 
satisfying his mind on this point, he went on; ''I knew your 
mother before she married Mr. Sefton. I hope my lady, 
and Sir John are well ? " 

''Quite, thank you," answered Walter. " That is, my father> 
is generally complaining, you know ; but I don't think there's^ 
much the matter." 

" Sir John was always a little that way inclined," replied the 
old family servant, with a quiet smile. "But would you like 
to see over the house, sir ? All the ladies, I believe, are out ; 
and there are some fine family portraits and pictures in thet 
morning-room." 

Walter gave his consent, and followed his guide downstairs^ 
again to the second floor ; Snowdon there opening the door of a. 
room fitted up with remarkable luxury. 

" That is my lady," said he, pointing to a large, life-size^ 
picture of a most beautiful woman hanging over the mantel-piece.. 
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^' Of Lady Kedcliffe ? " asked Walter ; adding, as the man^ 
gravely bent his head in answer, ' ' Is she in town now ? " 

Snowdon looked searchingly into Walter's face before he made 
any reply to this question, then his eyes fell as he answered — 

''My lady is abroad at present — ^she lives abroad,'' and he 
looked at the picture as he spoke. He was remembering a- 
certain dim November morning when he had helped to carry a 
crouching, shrinking figure downstairs which here was repres- 
sented so gracious, so smiling, and so fair. 

There was a dark secret in this luxurious mansion, then ; a 
skeleton in the closet even here. Lord Hedcliffe was not a 
widower; yet at none of the great political assemblies at Red- 
cliffe House, at none of the more select and private festivities 
which so constantly took place there, was Lady Redcliffe ever: 
visible. She was abroad, the family said — the air of England 
did not suit her, and in truth she was ; for in a lonely convent^ 
in Belgium, watched and guarded, there was a very riotous mad 
woman, who had once been this great lady, and who now held 
imaginary courts maybe, of slaves and worshippers of her charms, 
among those who had almost forgotten her existence, or had 
passed away from the world as she had. 

A chaperon and guardian for the beautiful Misses Norman had, 
however, been found in the person of my lord's aunt, Lady 
Bettly, who was an old lady holding a high position in the world 
among which she moved, and famous also for her judicioua* 
matrimonial arrangements. 

She herself had been left a widow with two very ordinary- 
looking daughters to dispose of, and she was considered to have 
done so with great prudence and skill ; marrying the eldest to- 
the Earl of Huddersfield, an aged nobleman, and very rich; and 
the youngest to Sir Antony Scott, who had not attained his 
majority when he led Philippine to the altar. This marriage- 
had proved a very unhappy one, Sir Antony living principally 
abroad ; but, as Lady Bettly remarked, "it was something ta 
have some one to rely upon for an income, and that, for so* 
plain a girl as Philippine, she had done very well. We must 
not expect too much in this world," she would say to her- 
daughter, " and perhaps Sir Antony will grow more settled and 
constant as he grows older." 

With all her worldly wisdom, however. Lady Bettley had one- 
ireakness, and this had nearly ruined her. She was, in fact, an 
inveterate gambler, and, therefore, when Lady Redcliffe left 
her home, she proposed to her nephew. Lord Redcliffe, to take 
charge of his motherless daughters, then just blooming into 
womanhood ; thus providing herself with all the luxuries of 
life free of expense, and enabling her to indulge in her fa- 
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Tourite propensity without risk to her own necessary comforts. 

No one, however, could say she had not done her duty to her 
young charges. Gertrude Norman was already engaged to Sir 
Henry Packhurst, a very rich and distinguished man; while the 
young Duke of Malvern, the highest prize in the matrimonial 
•market at that time, was said to be paying the beautiful Julia 
considerable attention. 

'* This is Miss Julia," said Snowdon, turning away from Lord 
Reddiffe's portrait to one which hung near, ** she is thought to 
have a look of my lady." 

*' What are you two doing here?" said a sharp voice that 
jnoment at the door, and Walter Sefton, turning round, beheld 
a little, fat, old woman entering the room, and coming in a kind 
•of rolling gait towards them. 

"My Lady Bettly," said Snowdon, in an unmoved tone. 
'' This is Mr. Sefton, my Lady, Sir John's son, who has come 
to reside here." 

** What, are you Caroline Merton's son ?" said the old lady. 
* * Poor Caroline — yes, yes, you are like her in her best days. 
•Go out, Snowdon, and shut the door behind you ; and you come 
here, my young gentleman, and let me have a look at you." 

Walter laughed, and went rather shyly up to the easy chair 
• on which Lady Bettly had seated herself. 

'^Yes, you are hke her," she said, looking at him for a 

moment ; and then when he lifted up his clear, handsome young 

«yes to her face, she cast her old, bleared ones down, as she had 

cast them down for some fifty years, with a leer and a smile, 

. and gave a little laugh. 

'* So you have come to live with us," she went on. " RedclifTe 
told me he expected you. Well, you must make yourself highly 
agreeable to us ;" and she looked at him again with the glance 
which had become a habit. 

What eyes they were— these little, grey, fugitive, blood-shot 
orbs ! What had they not seen and known? She had cast them 
up and down, and played with them, and lied with them, these 
fifty years did I say? — but it was far more than that, for she 
was past seventy now, and we may be sure she began her per- 
formances early. 

She was a very little woman, and wore her own thin, light 
hair still in front, with some kind of fanciful turban as head- 
dress, at the back of her head, and her skin was wrinkled 
and puckered into a thousand mean little lines. She had a high 
veiny colour on the lower part of her cheeks, which were fallen 
and baggy, and the upper part, under the wicked little eyes, 
was highly rouged. She made no secret of the adornment, 
-saying jokingly to her grand-nieces — 
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* * I would look as ugly as sin, my dears, if I didn't. Perhaps 
you do think I do look ugly as sin as I am ; yet the men were 
always telling me I was an angel — but don't you believe the 
men." 

This was a doctrine that she frequently impressed on her 
young charges ; yet people said in her day that she herself had 
believed in them, and listened to them too much. But at all 
events, these bygone scandals did not interfere with her position,. 
for she was of the highest possible fashion, and always boasted 
she admitted none but the best people beneath her roof. Wo 
may see hereafter what Lady Bettly considered such. 

*'You are very good-looking — very," said she presently, 
taking another look at their new inmate. "Poor Caroline 
Merton was too ;" and Walter wondered, as she spoke, why it 
was that during the few minutes he had been in the house h& 
had heard his mother called *' Poor Caroline " twice. 

''My mother sent her kind remembrances to you," he said. 

" Ay, ay, to be sure ! I remember her well. She lived with 
my sister Lucy. She hadn't an easy life of it. I used to be- 
aorry for her — ^and then — and then. Has she ever talked to- 
you of my lord ?" 

' ' She said she knew him long ago. " 

Lady Bettly nodded her head. 

"Ah, well," she said, "it had to be. She was nc match for 
him; but Lucy might have been kinder — might have been 
kinder. I am always sorry for pretty young girls in love." 

" Who was my mother in love with ?" asked Walter, with* 
some curiosity. 

"Didn't you know? Don't you guess? What has made- 
Bedcliffe have you here, do you think ? He isn't in the habit 
of taking young men up, whatever may be their attractions. 
Ha! hal ha! 'So, he remembered poor Caroline, I'm sure, 
when he did it. He might have been happier if he had married 
her, after all. He was unfortunate enough as it was. But 
don't look so grave. What has vexed you ? What I said about 
your mother?" 

"I am astonished, certainly." 

" What, at a young man being in love with a pretty girl l' 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! it's the same all the world over. Don't you tell 
me you don't know that. And that reminds me to tell you, you 
will have to take care of your heart here. Both the girls are- 
handsome, and Julia is a great flirt, and charming to men. 
She'll get settled soon, I hope, now. The Duke of Malvern^ 
evidently is serious in his admiration, if she only plays her 
cards well — ay, if she only plays her cards well. " 

*' Then I am in no danger." 
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*^ What ! Because she is going to many the Duke ? Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! Wait till you see him. He isn't a handsome young man like 
you; he's only a great match. Ju will try to amuse henelf 
with you, I bet you a hundred pounds." 

''I shall feel very much obliged to her.*' 

*' No, you won't, by and by. But amusement is one thing, 
4ind business is another. Wait till Ju is ' her Grace ' before yoa 
indulge in yours. " 

"Really, Lady Bettly !" 

" Ah, Sefton, I'm an old woman, and I know the TA>rld, and 
I don't tell as many polite lies as my neighbours. But how is 
^ir John ? I remember him a cross, disagreeable old man." 

Sir John was many years younger thim Lady Bettly ; yet 
when he had married Caroline Merton, Lady Bettly had still 
considered herself a charming young belle. 

" My father is quite well, thank you," replied Walter, rather 

stiffly. 

'* Yon are a little countrified yet, but that will soon wear off 
here," said Lady Bettly, noticing his change of tone with a 
^rnile. " You will soon get into our ways. But go away now. 
I always like my little nap before dinner. We shidl meet then;" 
and she waved her little fat hand to dismiss him. 

Walter went back to his room, and sat down there with a 
very grave and thoughtful face. 

'*What a world it was," he thought. Here had his poor 
mother been wooed and left by the man whose bread he was 
.about to eat, under whose roof he was about to live. ''How 
could she let me come ?" wondered the young man, and frowned, 
and bit his lips, and brooded over his mother's wrongs. He 
understood, too, better now why Sir John had always been so 
.hard and so cold to her. '' Poor father, she never loved you." 
This had been the secret of these near yet divided lives, the 
skeleton which Sir John and Lady Sefton had both kept in 
their private closets ; and the reflection was not pleasing to 
their son. 



CHAPTER V. 
Walter's patbon. 

His thoughts, however, were speedily interrupted. A low, but 
steady knock came presently at the door, and on Walter calling 
to the applicant to come in, the grave, respectful face of Snow- 
don appeared. 

''My lord has returned," he said, '* and if you are disengaged 
at present, Mr. Sefton, will be glad to see you." 

Walter, of course, could only look on this request in the light 
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'of a command, and quickly found himself in the presence o£ 
Lord Kedcliffe. 

As he entered the library by Snowdon's direction, a tall 
handsome man about fifty, who was standing near an open 
. window there, turned round, and cordially held out his liand to 
welcome the son of his old love. 

" I am glad to see you," he said, fixing the cold, steady, light- 
hlue eyes, with which he judged his feilow-men, on Walter's 
-face. ''Yes, you are like your mother," he added, after a 
moment's survey — "when she was young." 

Walter's colour slightly changed as Lord Bedcliffe spoke, for 
he was embarrassed at this allusion. 

''I knew her well then," went on Lord Bedcliffe, calmly, 
. ^' and am pleased to be able to have it in my power to forward 
the interests of her son. But, young sir," he continued, with a 
. smile, which was wintry somehow, and quivered over his thin 
lips, as it were, unwillingly, ''in this house you can either work 
or play. You will have to make your choice ; but remember 
that choice will influence your whole future career." 

*' Then I shall work. Lord Bedcliffe," answered Walter, and 
he looked up with his dark eyes in his patron's face. 

That look carried Lord Kedcliffe^i thoughts back to Cumber 
Park ; back through the long busy years which lay between him 
.and the time when Caroline Merton had lain there weeping on 
.his breast, and almost unconsciously he sighed deeply and 
:tumed away his head. It was, however, only for a moment 
that he gave way to his regret. The next he again addressed 
.Walter, speaking with even more than his ordinary sharpness 
and decision. 

" I am pleased to hear it," he said, ''for whatever a man's 

• position is — however favourable the circumstances of his birth 

and fortune, he will never attain eminence but by his own 

; -exertions. By the sweat of his brow, or the wear of his brain 

only, does a man rise above his fellows." 

" Well, I hope to be one of the workers," said Walter, with a 
■amile. 

" But it is easier to play, remember," answered Lord Bedcliffe, 

'*' especially in a household where there are girls. There are 

.always amusements going on here, of course, and if you join in 

them too much you will find it almost impossible to give your 

mind to anything else. But we will hope for the best, and in 

case of any trouble or difiSiculty arising, you can apply to me." 

" You are very kind, Lord Bedcliffe — and — and I scarcely 
^know how to express my gratitude," hesitated Walter. 

"You need not do so," answered Lord Bedcliffe, almost 
•coldly. ''I have lived in the world too long to expect any. X 
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offer to be your friend now for your mother's sake — ^but I sliall 
be glad to become so by-and-by for your own. " 

Before Walter could reply, a light tap with three small 
fingers came to the library door, and as Lord Kedcliii'e turned 
his face at the sound, it opened, and the beautiful person of his 
daughter Julia appeared. 

'* Good morning, papa,'' said she, running up to him, and 
flinging her arms round his sparse form. 

** This is a nice time of day for a young lady to come and say 
good morning to her father, I must say," said Lord Redcliffe, a» 
he kissed her fine forehead, and the same momentary soft 
expression with which he had first looked at Walter, stole round 
his thin lips as ho spoke. 

*^ A very ?ood time of day, I think," said Julia, with a light 
laugh. ** What do you say, Mr. Seftou ?" 

*^ Wliat ! have you already seen our young guest ?" asked 
Lord Redcliffe, in surprise. 

''Kot only seen him, but spoken to him," said Julia, gaily. 
** I met him bag and baggage, entering the hall, and took the 
liberty of introducing myself on the spot, and then gave him in 
charge of Snowdon. I hope he has looked after you," she went 
on, addressing Walter, ** and that you have had everything you 
required?" 

*' So you mean to take charge of this young gentleman, do 
you?" said Lord Redclifie, looking at his daughter curiously. 
*' Well, Sefton, I give you fair warning, it is her way, and she 
is always amusing herself with some folly." 

'' Thank you, papa, for such a good character," said Julia, 
laughing. ^* Luckily, however, Mr. Sefton is old enough te 
judge for himself. But come away now, Mr. Sefton, and let 
us leave this cross old bear," and she once more kissed her 
father as she spoke. ''I see him casting more affectionate 
glances at his writing table, which means, I know very well, * i 
wish you stupid young people would leave me alone.' " 

** You see she settles everything her own way, Sefton," said 
Lord Redcliffe, with a slight shrug. *' Well, my dear, I daresay 
you are right. You will be better able to amuse Sefton than I 
could, and 1 have no doubt he would rather be with you. We 
.can talk over serious matters another time, you know," he went 
on to Walter, ^^when this child is not here to torment us." 

" After that," said Julia, "I am off Come, Mr. Sefton, 
papa doesn't want you either, only he's too polite to say so. i 
shall show you all my pretty things," she continued, as they 
left the library together. ''All my pets and my dogs. Has 
.your mother any great pets 1 " 
. ** Not one_now," answered Walter. " She had a little dog 
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which was a great favourite, but he contrived to ofifend my 
father somehow, and poor Jack died very suddenly and un- 
accountably — indeed there were strong suspicions my father 
poisoned him," he added, with a smile, ^* and my mother said 
she would never have another.'' 

"He's horrid, isn't he — Sir John?" said Julia, quite cooly. **Aunt 
Bettly says she remembers him, and he is cross, ugly, and old. " 

** Well, he is not handsome," answered Walter. 

*' But your mother is, isn't she ? You see I know all about 
you," went on Julia, looking up with her lovely, changeful 
eyes into his face. *' I asked Aunt Bettly, when papa said you 
were coming, and she told me your whole family history. " 

** 1 have seen Lady Bettly," said Walter. 

*' She's a funny old woman, isn't she? She is always man- 
oeuvring and scheming about something. • She considers me 
incorrigible." 

Walter laughed. 

** Did she talk to you about me ?" inquired Julia, with some 
interest. '* You mustn't believe what she says, please. You 
have only to believe what I tell you. " 

'* Very well." 

'* L think we shall be friends," said Julia, once more looking 
fixedly at him. "I like your face — better than — well — than 
some of the young men who come here. But here comes my 
pet ; my primest pet," she continued, smilingly, pointing to a 
most forbidding-looking pug which was leisurely descending the 
broad staircase. Allow me to introduce you to Don Pedro," 
she went on, seating herself on one of the conservatory chairs, 
which opened from the landing where they then were, and lift- 
ing her favourite on her knee. ** Isn't he lovely ? He took the 
second prize at the show the other day, and it should have been 
the first ; but when was there ever justice done in this world V* 

" He looks as if his temper was slightly ruffled," said Walter. 

'* He only bites when I bid him," answered Julia, with a 
coquettish smile. " Pedro, Pedro, my darling, you haven't — 
now remember, you never have to bite him," and she nodded 
her head at Walter." 

Pedro looked at Walter as if injured at this interdiction. 

"He bites people I hate,' said Julia, "doesn't he, ducky 
darling ? and he licks their hands if 1 like them. Perhaps, some 
day, Pedro may lick Mr. Sef ton's." 

*' Try," said Walter, holding out his hand. 

"Take care," cried Julia, in real or affected alarm, "he 
doesn't know you yet. He doesn't know whether his mamma 
likes you or not. We will tell him by-and-by, wont we, Pedro?" 
And Pedro growled uneasily at the prospect. 
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'* He understandB every word we say," said Julia, confidently; 
** bub go down now, my darling, I want to show Mr. Sefton my 
birds." 

One after the other, her birds, her flowers, her photographs^ 
and her innumerable nick-nacks were exhibited for Walter's 
amusement. She was trying to please him, and lingered with 
him about the magnificent rooms till she was compelled to leave 
him to dress for dinner, and when f^ey all met before that meal 
was announced, she made herself e(;ually charming. 

She was dressed then for a ball, and beautiful as Walter had 
thought her before, she seemed to him to be ten times more 
beautiful when she swept into the room in her long trailing gar- 
ments of white silk and lace, her apron of spring flowers, and 
her garlanded head. 

Even Lord Redcliffe's cold eyes followed her with admiration, 
and with a sort of pride, he laid his hand on her flower-adorned 
sleeve. 

" What devices you women conceive," he said. ** What man 
would ever think, Ju, of decking himself out as you do ?" 

*' Because you wouldn't become it," answered Ju, saucily, 
and with conscious beauty. * ^ Fancy, papa, Mr. Sefton with an 
apron of cowslips. 

*' You look very well," said Lady Bettly, critically examin- 
ing her great-niece, " Yes, very well ; the yellow of the cow- 
slips becomes your dark hair. Yes, you will do." 

'* Yes, I will do," said Julia, mockingly, and she made a court- 
esy to herself in one of the side glasses. 

"You see what she is, Sefton," said Lady Bettly. "I hope 
you think I have got a pretty young woman to look after." 

She was indeed a very wilful creature, this beauty, and had 
been spoilt and petted to her heart's content by every one in 
Bedclifle House, and every one out of it, all the years of her 
young life. Even Lady Bettly admitted she could not manage 
her, and would scream at her, and scold her sometimes, when she 
indulged in any of her " folly," which the great aunt considered 
all useless flirtations to be ; but the Hon. Julia Norman alwaya 
went^her own way, and laughed openly at her worldly little 
chaperon. 

This very evening there was a great quarrel between them, 
for when the ladies returned to the drawmg-room after dinner, 
Ju, who had sat next to Walter Sefton during it, and had been 
greatly pleased by him, announced her intention of taking him 
to the ball to which they were then going and which was to be 
held at the house of one of her own especial friends. 

''You shall do no such thing, chUd," said Lady Bettly. 
*'I am not going to allow you to make quite such a fool of your- 
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«elf as that. You know his Grace is to be there, and you are in 
good looks [to-night, and perhaps he may say something 
decisive. " 

*' Imean to take Mr. Seffcon, for all that," answered Jii, 

** Then 1 won't go with you, and you can't go at all," replied 
the grand-aunt, opening her fan with an angry jerk. 

" Papa will take us," said Ju, coolly. **You*d better not 
put yourself in a rage. Lady Bettly, you will be bringing on 
a fit." 

**I tell you what it is child," said the old lady, her glitter- 
ing turban shaking and quivering on her head with anger. 
* * I tell you what it is — though Malvern is a fool I pity him. 
I pity anyone who will have to encounter your vile temper — 
your obstinate, fickle ways. Ay, you are a beauty," she con- 
tinued, looking at Ju, *'and you are trying to break young 
Sefton's heart. I see that well enough, but take care what you 
are about ; you have not secured Malvern yet, and that little 
Victorine, they say, still has him in her toils. " 

She made this allusion to a very famous actress, who also 
-coveted, it was said, the honours which the head of the house of 
Malvern had in his power to bestow, and it was not without 
effect on her wilful charge. 

** She is a bold, ugly woman," she answered. '* Malvern only 
£tmuses himself with her." 

** She is clever, and she means to catch him," said the grand- 
aunt, ' ^ BO I advise you to beware, and not trifle to-night, when 
you have the opportunity of doing something." 
" ^^I shall do what I like," said Ju, and Lord Bedclifie and 
Walter Sefton entering at that moment, she jumped up and ran 
to her father, putting her arm through his, and began whisper • 
ing in his ear. , 

•* Don't listen to her, Bedcliffe," said Lady Bettly, "don't 
give way to her folly. " 

'^ I do not see any folly in what she asks," answered my lord 
and Ju turned round with a look of triumph and clapped her 
liands. 

''There!" she said, ''I knew papa wouldn't be odious like 
you, Aunt Bettly. You will come with us to-night, will you not, 
Mr. Sefton?" she continued, addressing Walter, with her 
sweetest smile. ''Gome with us to Lady Seymour's ball ?" 

Walter hesitated and looked at his patron. 

" You had better go," said Lord Bedcliffe, and Lady Bettly 
was forced to submit, and make the best of what she could not 
avoid without rudeness to Walter, ivhose handsome face had 
taken her fancy as well as that of her beautiful young grand- 
niece. 
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Lady Seymour's husband was a member of Lord Bedcliffe's 
party, and she herself a great personal friend of Ju Norman, 
and she therefore put a little more animation than was her wont 
into the smile with which she received them, when they were 
ushered into her crowded reception rooms. 

" We have brought our cousin, Mr. Sefton, without leave,"* 
said Julia to her, for they wer« very intimate. 

''He is perfectly welcome^" said the hostess, who was almost 
weary to death of the pleasure of receiving her guests. 

'' Give me your arm, Sefton," said Lady Bettly : and at the 
same moment in the crowd, they came on a pale stunted young 
man, with almost colourless skin and hair, and with the seama 
of a terrible hereditary disease on his cheek and throat. 

''That is his Grace of Malvern," whispered the little old 
woman on Walter Sef ton's arm, with her wicked leer ; and with 
a kind of pang in his heart, Walter saw beautiful Julia Norman 
amile on his Grace, take his arm, and vanish. 

" It will be a splendid match," said Lady Bettly, with elation^ 
for it was her pride that her charges should do well. " He isn't 
very handsome, though, is he l But he's good enough for her. 
Don't be led away by that girl, Sefton. She isn't worth a sigh 
for all her beauty, I can tell you. I shall look out for some one 
for you — for some one with position. Sir John is pretty well 
off, isn't he ? so you do not absolutely require money, which is 
always a great advantage. Well, let me see, there's " 

"Pray, Lady Bettly, do not fix on any one for me," said 
Walter; and for the first time that day the thought of dear 
Margaret Blackburn stole back into his heart. 

"She is better and purer than them all," he reflected, almost 
with a sigh. ' * She would not scheme and sell herself like this 
beautiful girl is doing, she " 

"Aunt Bettly, do you mean to keep Mr. Sefton all night to 
yourself ?" said a now familiar voice in his ear, and when he 
turned round, there was Ju Norman, looking more lovely than 
ever, with a flush on her smooth cheeks and a glitter in her 
bright strange eyes, for she had been waltzing, and even then 
was half breathless with the exercise. 

"I have kept the next dance for you," she said, addressing 
Walter. "My cousin, Mr. Sefton. 'J'he Duke of Malvern." 

The two men bowed to each other, and then the young duke- 
cried out in a thin shrill voice — 

" We are losing the music, Miss Norman — do let us have an- 
other turn ;" and Miss Norman smiled, nodded her head, and 
went away with him. 

Presently Lady Bettly also disposed of herself at a card-table^ 
and Walter wandered about the rooms feeling very much alone. 
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He did not venture to address the elder Miss Norman, for she 
had scarcely spoken to him during dinnertime, and turned her 
proud eyes away from him now, when once he accidentally 
approached her, without the least look of recognition in them. 

She was dancing with a stem, pale, determined-looking man 
About forty. This was Sir Henry Packhurst, to whom she was 
engaged ; but people said Sir Henry had first admired Julia, 
who had regarded him as beneath Her pretensions, and that he 
«till cherished a passion for that young lady. At all events 
there was little friendship between the sisters, and Sir Henry 
seemed in no haste to complete his engagement. 

When the dance came for which Walter was engaged to Julia, 
he had the greatest difficulty in finding her, and when at last he 
did so, the Duke of Malvern was still in attendance by her side ; 
but as she left him, and took Walter's arm, she gave a kind of 
«igh of relief. 

^' Well, what do you think of our world V' she asked, with a 
smile. 

"It is a very glittering one, at all events," answered Walter. 

' ' All is not gold which does that though," said Julia. " I am 
weary to death with fiying about with that little man, who 
dances abominably. I am weary and sick of it alL " 

" Do you not wish to dance then V* asked Walter. 

" Do you care about it ?" answered Julia, unwilling perhaps 
to exhibit herself with any one who had been brought up in the 
country, and of whose dancing she was not sure, unless his rank 
had made him sufficiently distinguished to be above ordinary 
accomplishments. ' ' Come on the balcony then ? Let us 
breathe the fresh air, and have a little peep at the world 
outside." 

It was a soft spring night, and the moon was shining on the 
still dark trees in the centre of the square where Lady Seymour 
lived, and the breeze crept through the flowers around them, 
and stirred the awning under which they stood, and Julia 
leant on the balustrade, and looked up to the star-decked sky, 
with her deep and lustrous eyes. 

** What strange creatures we are 1" presently she said, 
musingly. * * When we are out here, and look up yonder, how 
little and small the world in there seems," and she pointed to 
the lighted rooms behind them ; " yet jwhen we are in there 
how utterly and entirely we forget the rest ! " 

** You mean the world and the world's ways seem everything." 

" We are brought up to it," went on Julia, resting her fair 
cheek on her little gloved hand, and leaning with her elbow on 
the balustrade. "It is the rivalry that spurs us on, I think. 
Yes, it's a fine school for morals and everything else." 
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** But surely you have no need to enter into any such compe- 
tition,'* said Walter, almost earnestly. **You — with high rank 
and great beauty — what do you want ?" 

■** That is all very tine," answered Julia, more lightly. " But^ 
Cousin Walter," she continued, turning round and looking at 
him with her wonderful eyes, and smiling, ''these are early 
days, or rather hours, are they not, for you to begin to lecture 
or to question me ?" 

"You must pardon me," said Walter, also smiling, "for you 
see they are not too early days or hours, as you say, for me to 
have a deep interest in you. " And the young man felt as he said 
this that he was speaking the truth. 

"I am glad of that," answered Julia, but her smile faded 
away, and her head slightly drooped, while Walter stood in 
silence by her side, watching her perfect profile in the dim soft 
light. 

Suddenly she broke the spell, raising herself quickly and 
laying her hand lightly on his arm. 

"There !" she said, "do you hear? The music has ceased, 
and I am engaged for the next dance. Will you take me back 
into the room ? for I suppose I must go on with my duty like a 
hero. " And she gave a little shrug with her white shoulders. 

" Her duty " was apparently to dance again with the Duke of 
Malvern, for no sooner did they appear than he immediately 
approached them. 

"I have been looking every where'f or you," he said. " How 
is it that you have not been dancing V* 

" My cousin and I have been outside talking — well, about 
rural things in general, I think," said Julia, half jestingiy^ 
glancing first at the duke and then at Walter " We must have 
another chat presently," she said in a low tone to Walter, a& 
she took her partner's arm and moved forward among the 
dancers. 

But he was weary of it, and after watching her graceful 
evolutions in the duke's weakly arms for a few moments, he 
turned discontentedly away, and shortly afterwards returned to 
Bedclifife House ; spending half-an-hour before he retired to- 
rest there in writing to his betrothed — Margaret Blackburn. 

"My dearest Margaret," he began, " I cannot write a very 
long letter to you to-night, or rather, this morning, for it is 
half-rpast three o'clock a.m. already, and the dawn is creeping in 
at the windows. 4 IStill, I thought I should like to send a few 
lines to you, which I trust you will not be displeased to receive. 
You will see where I am by the address on the note-paper, and 
I am sure you will be glad to hear that I have been most kindly 
received by Lord Redcliffe and a funny old Lady Bettly, who 
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presides over the establishmeiifc, as Lady Redcliife is at present 
abroad. The two young ladies are good-looking, I think; Julia, 
the youngest, being most agreeable in manner. She (Miss 
Julia), I am told, is thinking of becoming Duchess of Malvern. 
I went with them to a ball to-night, but got rather tired of it, 
and came home early to write to my dear Margaret, leaving the 
fair Julia with his Grace, who i.s almost the ugliest little man I 
ever saw. But you see, you sue, the world, the flesh, and the 

—; ; but I must not go on and shock your proper ideas ; and 

with much love, and trusting to hear from you to-morrow, 

**I remain. 
" My dear Margaret, 

" Yours affectionately, 

''Walter Sefton." 

^ At the same time that Walter finished his letter, feeling he 
had done his duty, went to bed, and slept with a contented 
mind, far away at the quiet vicarage to which it was addressed, 
the woman who loved him lay sleepless, restless, and unhappy. 
Strange, is it not, most strange, that rarely, if ever, mutual love, 
felt aUke and given equally, is permitted to the children of men i 
The brilliant Frenchman, who said, ** one loves, and the other 
endures, was not far wrong. Perhaps this saying is too cynical to 
be absolutely true ; but it is true, certainly true, that in a hundred 
cases to one, love between the sexes is not equally shared ; and 
wise are ye women in your generation who feel or act the colder 
part ! 

It is one of the strange mysteries of our nature — our weak) 
imperfect nature — to value less what we have won, and the man 
or woman who makes too great an idol of another human creature 
will find too late they lose instead of gain by their total self- 
sacrifice. 

**I have loved you too well !" has been the cry of many a 
broken-hearted woman ; while to the fair and faithless Helens of 
this world doubtless the most passionate and devoted affection 
have been given. 

"Walter! Walter!" Margaret was saying in the pale grey 
dawn. Ah ! that yearning love-cry did nut reach or disturb the 
young man's placid slumber. He was dreaming, but not of the 
sweet, pure face ; not of the wistful, tender eyes which were all 
his own. In his visions a bright, beautiful girl, flower-garlanded 
and gay, was beckoning him on — on along the smooth and 
pleasant ways, the easy sunny paths we tread so lightly when 
first we venture near the dangerous, snareful bowers of love. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PBIYATB SECRETARY. 

To do Walter Sefton justice, however, his first waking thoughts 
the next morning were not in accordance with his dreams, for 
he rose up with the full intention of trying to do his duty — 
namely, to work hard, keep true to his Margaret, and see as 
little as possible of the dangerously beautiful Miss Julia Norman. 

Lord Bedcliffe received him very kindly, and spent half -an- 
hour of his valuable time after breakfast in explaining what 
were to be his duties, and was in the act of dictating a letter to 
him, when the identical little tap which had disturbed them 
yesterday came again to the library door, and without waiting to 
be told to enter, Julia, attitcJ in hat and riding habit, walked 
into the room. 

"My dear Ju,'* said Lord Bedcliffe, in an annoyed tone, 
*^ these are business hours." 

'^ Don't look cross, papa," she answered, kissing him, '' but I 
want my cousin — I mean Mr. Sefton — to ride with me, " 

" My dear, you have your sister " 

"She won't go. She isn't up," interrupted Julia. "Do let 
him go," phe continued, looking coaxingly in her father's face, 
"it is such a lovely morning, and I want a nice ride to freshen 
me up." 

She did not look as if she needed it. Her clear skin was as 
fresh as the morning, and after looking at her for a moment. 
Lord Bedcliffe turned his cold, inquiring eyes on the face of his 
young secretary. 

"You must decide, Mr. Sefton," he said. "Will you work 
or play?" 

" Piay of course,'* cried Julia. " He is to play this morning," 
she went on, impatiently tapping her little jewelled riding-whip 
<»n the papers before her. " Wouldn't you like a ride under 
the trees ? Wouldn't you like a jolly gallop better than these?" 

Walter smiled, rose, and hesitated, and looked at Lord Bed- 
cliffe ; but his patron's eyea fell. 

"If you are going," he said in his cold, measured tones, 
"kindly desire Snowdon to send Mr. Swinburn to me." 

Mr. JSwinburn was another secretary of Lord Bedcliffe*8, a 
young man steadily working his way on as he often told himself, 
and fdmost before Julia and Walter had left the room, he entered 
it, ever ready at my lord's beck and bow. 

" Kindly go on with this letter, which Mr. Sefton has left un- 
finished," said Lord Bedcliffe, addressing a small, uringins, 
stooping figure, which bowed delightfully at the great man s 
order. 
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Mr. Swinbum had a palo face and pale hair, a high nose, and 
light furtive grey eyes, which wandered and pondered, aud 
smiled unceasingly ; a large mouth, with strong, firm, white 
teeth, from which only glib and pleasant words proceeded. 

** Certainly, my lord," he answered, and while liOrd Redcliffe 
went on with his dictation, he was making a mental decision 
^Iso on the character of the young man who had just left. 

** He will not succeed,'' he thought. "The man who cannot 
resist pleasure will never achieve distinction — I am sorry, fur his 
mother's sake." 

But it was pleasant, very pleasant, in the Park that morning. 
If Walter was tasting of forbidden fruit, he was at least also 
tasting some of its proverbial sweetness. The trees, in their 
first fresh green brightness, were spreading out their great 
branches to the blue, white-flecked summer sky ; the water sun* 
decked, breeze-rippled, with its swans and ducks sailing about in 
placid enjoyment of the good things above and around them ; 
and Walter Sefton, his young heart stirred with strange exulta- 
tion, and his brown cheeks flushed with pleasure, felt all this 
as he rode there by Julia Norman's side. 

" This is happiness," he half murmured, as they slackened their 
speed, looking with unconscious admiration at his beautiful 
companion. 

The girl laughed — the light, glad laugh of youth. 

'* Don't get romantic," she said, glancing'at him archly. '*We 
worldlings don't come out for our morning ride to admire the 
beauties of nature We come to freshen our complexions, and 
to criticise those of our neighbours ; or find fault, if we reason- 
ably can, with the fit of their habits." 

*' Do not, please, try to make yourself out unamiable," said 
Walter. 

** Aunt Bettly and Gertrude will tell you I try to make myself 
out more amiable than I really am," answered Julia, smilin^r. 

" Then I shall not believe Aunt Bettly, or Miss Gert 'ide," 
said Walter. 

**But 1 am not amiable, really," went on Julia, (j[uite 
earnestly. ** 1 wonder if all girls feel like I do. I believe they 
do — only they pretend they are amiable to get married." 

** Well, really, Miss Julia !" 

**0h, we do lots of things when we are on our promotion, as 
Becky Sharpe says," went on Miss Julia, coolly, ** that we never 
intend to do afterwards. I know girls who sit smiling when 
they have no partners ; when prettier girls snub them ; when 
their lovers neglect them ; all for the same good reason. If 
girls have no beauty or money, amiability is their last resource. 

** Then as you have beauty and money, you know 
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''I needn't be amiable," said Julia, laughing, "thank good- 
ness, for I would hate to be.'* 

This careless conversation between these two young people 
was but the prelude to many. Julia, wilful and capricious, had 
taken a fancy to her '' Cousin Walter," as she chose to style 
him, and would walk with him, and ride with him, and dance 
with him also occasionally, in spite of Lady Bettly's warnings '^ 
in spite of her sister's cold looks, and, to do Walter justice, by- 
and-by in spite even of his own, at times, marked avoidance of 
her. 

At first captivated by her beauty, and led away by her 
graciousness and high social position, which flattered that subtile 
quality which we call vanity, in the human heart, Walter was 
but too ready to be what she intended him — her humble admirer 
and devoted slave. But the players with tire sometimes scorch 
their hands, and to Julia's astonishment and anger, a sudden 
reserve to his beautiful friend crept all at once into his manner 
during their intercourse. 

The young man, in fact, had awoke to his danger ; had asked 
a question or two of his own conscience, which had startled his 
sense of honour, and made him bow his head, and bite his lips, 
in self-reproach and shame. 

This change of feeling had taken place one night after they 
had been together at a ball, where Julia had again and again 
danced with the Duke of Malvern. Somehow he had felt un- 
reasonably angry at this, and yet more unreasonably angry at a 
speech made to him by a young Guardsman, with whom he had 
a slight acquaintance, on the subject. 

" The fair Ju is going to win the strawberry leaves after all I 
believe," this Mr. Lutteral had said, unconscious that he was 
saying anything unpleasant to his temporary companion, and the 
jealous pang which darted into Walter's heart first told him he 
had learnt to like, or was learning to like, Julia Norman too 
well. 

Some sleepless hours he passed that night. Of what was he 
thinking, he asked himself. Did an unanswered, almost an un- 
read letter, then touch his heart, and appeal to him with its 
mute reproach ? 

"My poor Margaret," he murmured, kissing it, "my poor, 
poor girl." 

Ah, what fond words, what tender thoughts for him were 
written there 1 "I am glad you are enjoying yourself." "lam 
pleased you have seen " this or that. No hint of the long lonely 
hours, of the wasting anxiety, of the fading hope, which had 
become her daily guests. 

Unconsciously Walter had betrayed to love's keen eyes th& 
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unacknowledged change that had taken place in his own heart. 
By the fine instinct which no words deceive, Margaret knew he 
no longer was the same to her ; knew in fact she was drifting 
away out of his heart and mind. 

**Why did I ever hope it would be otherwise ?" she would 
moan as she read his hurried letters. ** Why did I ever hope?" 

These were proud days for Lady Sef ton. She would go down 
to the vicarage with her boy's letters in her hand *'to tell his- 
good friend the vicar," she told herself, of the distinguished 
circle in which he moved ; of the lofty and historical names that 
he now ranked among his ordinary acquaintances. 

'* It is as it should be," she once said to the pale girl who was- 
sitting listening to her ill-disguised, prideful boastings. 
" Walter is now living with his equals." 

Margaret gave no answer to this insinuation ; but the gentle 
vicar, for once assuming an air of clerical dignity and rebuke, 
spoke reprovingly to the proud dame. 

"'J'he equals of a gentleman are gentlemen," quoth the vicar^ 
" I trust therefore, my lady, our Walter was not quite without 
his equals here." 

" Oh, of course— oh, I did not mean that," said Lady Sef ton, 
reddening. "I only meant I am naturally pleased my son 
should be moving^in circles which befit his birth." 

"Shall I write and set him free?" murmured Margaret, 
wandering restlessly up and down the quiet vicarage garden "for 
hours after she was gone. 

She looked up at the dim, dark sky as she spoke — ^looked with 
the longing, yearning wistfulness that the unhappy only know. 
^ It^ was star-spangled that night. Myriads and myriads of 
<jlod's lamps hung there ; myriads and myriads which for ages 
have shone and twinkled over the children of men. A sort of 
awe crept into Margaret's heart as she gazed upwards and beheld 
that wondrous sight, which no custom renders less sublime. 
Pas3ion-tossed, grief-bowed or elated by life's brief triumphs, 
what are we before the infinite majesty of heaven ? 

*^ Teach me to bear it !" said Margaret, in her deep humility. 
"Teach me, O God ! to bear Thy will." 

Some comfort came to her heart next morning : kindly, gentle 
words from Walter, dictated by his new-born sense of right ; by 
the inward knowledge that a change had <3ome to^him ; a change 
he hoped that she would never learn. 

"I must be strong," he had resolved, and sat down and^wrote^ 
to Margaret, telling her how busy he had been, how London 
was a place you never seemed to have a moment to call your 
own ; but she must not think he was forgetting her ; must not 
believe he thought of her less. 
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While he was actually writing this letter a little note was 
brought to him. 

^^Dear Cousin Walter," he read, '^be ready to ride with me 
at eleven. 

''Yours, 

''Dear Miss Julia," he replied, "I am sorry, but 1 cannot 
£nd time to ride with you this morning, I am so much engaged. 

"Yours truly, 

"W. Sbfton." 

Julia was furious when she read this, and dashed the note 
impatiently on the floor. 

"What is the matter, child?" asked Lady Bettly, who was 
sitting near her, looking up with astonishment from her occupa- 
tion, which was that of ruefully counting over the money in her 
card-purse. " Has anything happened ? " 

"Only our country cousin has learnt to give himself airs," 
answered Julia, scornfully. 

Lady Bettly nodded her head approvingly. 

"I am glad he has some sense and discretion,*' she said, "if 
you have none. Julia Norman, have you made up your mind," 
she continued, solemnly, ,"to lose the only marriageable duke 
In England?" 

" Why should I lose^him ? " said Julia. 

"Because you are are acting and behaving like a fool,'* went 
on the grand-aunt. "A good-looking young man, of which 
there are scores to be had any day, happens to be in your 
father's house, and for the sake of an idle flirtation with him, 
you a: o throwing away a chance you never will have again. The 
dowager spoke to me last night, and asked who the handsome 
youth was, you were so perpetually seen with. She said it was 
•a pity, even if you were nearly related ; for I considered it my 
duty to tell her you were much more so than 'you actually are." 

" Ho is papa's cousin, is he not ? " said Julia, sulkily. 

"Caroline Merton, his mother, is your father's half -cousin," 
replied Lady Bettly, authoritatively, "therefore, my dear, you 
are not in the remotest degree really connected with him ; 
though, as you choose to be so constantly with him, I approve 
of your prudence in proclaiming your relationship. But even 
with a cousin," continued the old lady, shaking her head, "only 
a certain amount of intimacy is commendable in a marriageable 
young woman unless, of course, he happens to be personally 
eligible." 

"He li^s written me a very rude note at any rate, "said Julia, 
in an injured tone, picking up the offending paper from the 
floor. 
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"The poor boy has behaved remarkably well, I think," said 
Lady Bettly, " under the circumstances. Considering how^ yoa 
have flattered him, and your natural advantages, many a youth 
by this time would have been making himself disagreeable by 
creating scenes and other disturbances. You may think yourself 
lucky, Ju, if he quietly drops it ; which probably he may do,, 
from the prudential motives of not injuring his prospects with 
your father. " 

"I haven't broken his heart then, aunt, as you so kindly 
prophesied," said Julia, with some bitterness. 

** My dear, you tried," said the grand-aunt, calmly. "But 
who knows? The child probably has some intrigue in the 
country, to whose lilies and roses he has been trying to be true."" 

^'Imust ask him about the imaginary milkmaid," answered 
Ju, tossing her head, and she absolutely did, telling Walter, 
when next she condescended to speak to him, that Aunt Bettly 
had found out what made him so disagreeable. 

" She says you are in love with some rustic," said Ju, spite- 
fully, " and that you spoil your boots, when you are at home, 
wandering together among the turniptops." 

Walter blushed an angry blush at the accusation. 

**Lady Bettly knows nothing of me or of my life," he said, 
sharply. 

" Is there a milkmaid, Walter? " asked Julia, looking at hint 
earnestly. ** I wish to know." 

" No,, no," cried Walter, "no ! " And he bit his lips, forcing. 
back some words of admiration which rose unbidden on his tongue. 

CHAPTER VII. 

" FALLEN, FALLEN, FALLEN, FALLEN ! " 

Many weeks passed thus. In all her flattered life, this beauty 
had never met any resistance before. Dozens of men had 
passionately admired her, and many had loved her and ardently 
sought to win her regard. She had, in fact, all the attractions 
mrhich are deemed desirable. Beauty, high rank, and great 
-wealth, therefore no wonder there had been numerous com- 
petitors for the prize. 

Walter Sefton woud probably have shared the fate of many if 
he had fallen unresistingly at her feet. But he struggled — 
manfully struggled against the almost irresistible captivation 
that she possessed for him, and won by his very coldness what 
had been wooed for so often and so eagerly in vain. 

*' Why does he not love me ? " Ju would think, looking at her 
beautiful form and face in every looking-glass that she passed. 
* « He must, he shall I" 
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The day 'when she knew that he did there had been a 
dinner party, at Redcliffe House, and the Duke of 
Malvern had been there, and had sat during dinner by Julia's 
side, paying her such attention that Lady Bettly's little eyes 
blinked with pleasure over her champagne glass. He had some 
-engagement elsewhere, however, and left early, and when he was 
gone, Julia went up to a very sullen-looking young man who 
was standing at a side-table, pretending to be scowling over 
some photographs. 

"Walter, how hot it is," she said. " Will you come out on 
the balcony with me for a little while ? " 

*'Is his Grace gone?" asked Walter, almost rudely, "that 
you now condescend to come and try to amuse yourself with me?" 

* ' Yes, his Grace is gone," answered Julia, and there was a 
throb of triumph in her heart as she spoke. " He is jealous," 
she thought, ^' he is not indifferent now." 

" Gome," she said, and she laid her hand lightly on his arm. 

Lady Bettly saw them go out together, and crossed the room, 
going up to Lord Redcliffe's side. 

" Redcliffe," she said^ "I want a word with you ; a word on 
an important subject. " 

" Well, my lady ? " asked Lord Bedcliffe, with his wintry smile. 

"There is no doubt now," said the old lady, emphatically, her 
diamonds glittering and dancing on her head ; " no reasonable 
•doubt now, that Malvern means to propose. What I have to 
say to you is this, do not allow Ju to wreck her fortunes by her 
mad folly," 

"What do you mean?" 

" Are you so blind, Redcliffe ? '* asked Lady Bettly, sharply. 
" Have you not seen since the day young Sefton came here Ju 
has been bent on accomplishing her own destruction ? " 

" She has had many flirtations, I think," said Lord Kedcliffe, 
xsoldly. " This is one of them." 

"It is more than that," retorted his aunt. " I have watched 
her lately closely, and to-night I watched him. I did hope the 
boy was going to escape, but I saw his face at dinner, and I 
know now Julia has gained her end." 

" Do you mean he is in love with her ? " 

"Yes," cried the old lady, with energy, "yes ! Her beauty 
is a snare, Bedcliffe," she went on, " a fatal snare, and it is 
your duty to act now before it is too late." 

"What can I do?" 

** Send Sefton away — there is no other course before you." 

' ' How can I do that ? I asked him here — his mother is my old 
friend. How can I turn her child out of my house for no fault 
■of hisl" 
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'' Can you not contrive something? " asked the worldly grand- 
:aunt. ^' Make no scene, of course, or scandal, but get him 
-quietly away for a time. If he were out of the house, and out 
of her sight, I would have Julia married in a month. In spite 
■of all her folly she means to be ' her Grace. ' " 

Lord Bedcliffe was silent. 

**Do not hesitate, Redcliffe," urged Lady Bettly, *' there is 
no time now to lose. " 

'' I might send him to Cumber," said Lord Kedcliffe, musingly. 
** 1 was thinking of sending down Swinbum, or some lawyer, to 
make some inquiries. Strange rumours have reached me, do 
^ou know, aunt, about Gresham's honesty." 

"I never liked the man," said Lady Bettly. *'A shifty, 
time-serving, double-faced villain, I'll bet you a hundred pounds. " 

'' I should not like to condemn any man unheard as you do." 

**Men have not our wit or penetration," replied Lady Bettly, 
-complacently. ** Trust a woman's instinct, Redcliffo, and you 
-will al^nays be right." 

While this conversation was going on about them the two on 
the balcony were standing side by side, looking down on the 
busy lighted streets ; on the rush and the whirl of the great city 
below them, 

" Walter," said Julia at last, in a low tone, *' I am going to 
^sk you a question ; will you answr it ? " 

"Let me know what it is," he ru^.lied, 

** What has come between us, then ? " said Julia, looking at 
liim with her deep soft eyes. **How is it, and why is it, tliat 
you are changed to me 1 Has Aunt B^ittly been making mischief 
between us, or what is it ? " 

Walter made no answer. 

"Tell me," urged the girl. "I have long wished to know, 
for I am sure it is something, and I want to know the truth. " 

^* Perhaps I find you too dangerous," said Walter almost in a 
whisper, turning away his head. 

For a moment Julia was silent, and then she went on in her 
flute-like tones — 

" YoU promised to be my friend long ago, Walter ; is this how 
you keep your word ? " 

"Don't! don't!" he cried, with sudden passion. ''Spare 
yourself and me." 

** What do you mean ? " 

' * Why do you want to make a fool of me ? " went on the 
young man, impetuously. '' If you are going to marry the Duke 
of Malvern, why do you not let me alone ? " 

The girl's head drooped. 

'' Who said I was gomg to marry the Duke of Malvern ? " she 
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said. " Tou are very, very unkind to me." And she leant her 
ami with a weary gesture on the balustrade, and sighed. 

'* Julia," said Walter, '^ Julia — " his voice hoarse and broken 
with the violent emotion that he felt. '* What is it you want ? 
What do you want me to say? ' 

*^ Let us be friends," said Julia, putting her little hand into 
the young man's burning palm. 

"Friends!" echoed Walter, bitterly, "friends! Does that 
mean that you are to marry his Grace, and that 1 am to carry 
your bouquet and fan? No," he went on, in the deep concen- 
trated tones of passion, * ' that will not suit me. " 

"I am not going to marry the Duke," said Julia. 

" You must give me all, or nothing," continued Walter, "for I 
have given you — my God ! too much ; " and he bowed his face 
down, covering it with his hand, for he knew he had sacrificed 
honour for her sake. 

"Do not speak thus," said Julia, soothingly and caressingly. 
** There will be plenty of time for us to talk of all these things. 
Let me only feel now we are friends — feel 1 have some one to 
care for in all the wide wide world," and she drew nearer to 
him as she spoke. 

Ab she did so Walter seized her hands covering them with 
burning kisses. All the long-suppressed passion and emotion 
which he had felt broke forth. " My darling," he murmured, 
"my darling — give me your lips — but once — but once.'* And 
for a moment he clasped her tightly to his breast. The next^ 
with a deep-drawn sigh, he released her ; stepping apart from 
her as it were after that brief madness. 

" If you are playing with me," he said, in a low broken voice, 
** tell me. If this is all vanity, Julia, on your part, as your 
aunt has told me a hundred times, be satisfied with what you 
have done. Be satisfied, for you have made me very unhappy. 

"It is not vanity, Walter," said Julia, fondly. "I — I do 
care for you, and if Aunt Bettly told you I did not, she told 
what was untrue." 

f * Then " said Walter. 

" Ju ! Jul'* screamed 'a voice from one of the windows 
at this moment, at which sound they both started quickly apart. 
" Ju, child, come in at once, the dew is falling, and you will be 
certain to take cold. " 

" Do go away, Aunt Bettly," said Julia, impatiently, for 
Lady Bettly, turban and all, was now actually stepping out on 
the balcony. 

"Come in at once," said the old lady, firmly, "or I shall 
stand here, Ju, till you do, even though at my age I shall 
certainly risk an attack of bronchitis through your obstinacy. " 
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Qo, dearest," whispered Walter, and their eyes met ; met 
with the glance of acknowledged love. 

Long he lingered there after she had left him at his bidding, 
pacing the balcony with restless, uneven steps, fall of his great 
and passionate joy. 

She loved him then, his beauty, his darling. Her head had 
rested a moment on his breast ; her lips had pressed to his^ 
Too soon was it for remorse or shame. The weeks he had 
struggled with his passion had but added intensity to a feeling 
over which he had utterly lost control 

" I tried to do right," he thought, * * I tried and failed. " j^ever 
till this hour had he believed Julia really loved him. As he 
had told her, Lady Bettly had warned him a hundred times ; 
pointing out she was but amusing herself, and that she really 
meant to make a great marriage in the end. 

"And she will give it up — give all up for me," he murmured 
fondly. ** I have indeed reason to make some sacrifice also." 

Thus he soothed his conscience ; and, shutting out the image 
of another woman that rose before him, he dwelt with passionate 
exultation on Julia's unwordly choice. 

But by-and-by his reverie was interrupted, for presently 
the slight tall figure of Lord Kedclifie also appeared on the 
balcony. 

'*It is a fine night, Sefton," he said, approaching his young 
secretary, and lighting a cigar as he spoke. 

"Yes, very," answered Walter, with some confusion. 

" I am glad L have found you here," went on Lord Bedcliffe, 
noting his embarrassment, and fixing his cold, grey eyes on 
Walter's \f ace, "for I wish to have a few moments' confidential 
conversation with you. " 

"Well, my lord?" said the young man, bravely. He felt 
that something important and painful was about to come. 

"You know, or at least have heard of Cumber Park," 
continued Lord Redclifie, in his usual calm, passionless voice, 
" my place in Yorkshire ? " 

" I have heard of it," answered Walter. 

" I have a man there,*' said Lord Redclifie, " a man who for 
many years has managed the property ; but about whom for 
some time past I have had serious doubts, and in fact most un- 
comfortable suspicions. This Mr. Gresham," he continued, ^*I 
am told, has been dabbling deeply in shares and speculations, 
and losing money in several unfortunate concerns, and I am 
dissatisfied with what I hear, and have had a hint lately from a 
country neighbour of mine that it would be well to send some 
one down to esAmine the accounts, and learn the true condition 
of the estate." 
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"Yea, certainly," said Walter. 

'^I do not, however, wish to do this openly," went on Lord 
Bedcliffe. *' This man Gresham's father was also my father's 
agent there, and for years he and his family have held a 
respectable position in the place ; and I am unwilling, if it were 
only for the sake of his family, to expose any nefarious trans- 
actions of his to public scandal. But at the same time I do not 
choose that he should continue to do what I believe he is doing 
— use my money for his own purposes ; and I have determined 
to send some one down in whom I have complete confidence to 
make a regular inquiry and learn the truth.'' 
jf *' A lawyer would be best, I should think, my lord." 
■>'*'£ have thought of that," said Lord Redcliffe, "and also of 
young Swinburn. But Sefton," he continued, *' I should prefer 
it to be done by you. Swinburn's people belong to Yorkshire ; 
in fact, it was through him (mark you, this in confidence) that 
I first heard these rumours, and it would be more unpleasant to 
Gresham to send him, than that the inquiry should be made by 
a complete stranger, and I therefore wish you to go. " 

** Pardon me. Lord Redcliffe," said Walter, reddening, "but 
such an inquiry is totally averse to my nature." 

** Young man," said Lord Redcliffe, gravely, ^* in your course 
through lijfe many duties averse to your natural feelings will be 
forced by circumstances upon you ; and all you will have to do 
is to present a letter which I shall give you to Mr. Gresham, vat 
which I shall request him to submit the whole accounts of the 
estate for the last two years to your supervision." 

Walter hesitated, and moved uneasily. 

" You will not be alone at the Park," said Lord Redcliffe, 
" my son and his tutor, Mr. Oliphant, reside there." 

"Could not — could riot he undertake this dutyJ" faltered 
Walter. 

*'Mr. Oliphant? No, he is a clergyman, and totally unfit 
for it." 

'^And I am also, I am sure," said Walter, more steadily. 
" Do not ask me to undertake this service, Lord Redcliffe, for 
I am really unequal to it." 

For a moment Lord Redcliffe was silent, then he said firmly — ^ 

'* Sefton, i wish you to ga" 

Something in his manner made Walter look up quickly in hia 
face. 

*'Do you mean," he said — **have you any reason — do yoa 
wish me, in fact, to leave here ? " 

" I think it would be desirable for the present," said Lord 
Redcliffe, ' ^ and by going to Cumber, you will do me a great 
service." » 
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" I can go home," said Walter, sharply, for he guessed now 
what my lord meant. 

> ^* Nay, that must not be," said Lord Bedcliffe, more kindly 
than he had ever spoken to Walter. "What would your 
mother, my old friend, say to that? Sefton," he went on, 
laying his hand on the young man's arm, *^ you are better away 
lor a time. I warned you about that foolish girl. I do not 
want to send you back with a disappointed heart." 

"You — ^you mean " 

" I mean that Julia will, probably, soon marry," said Lord 
Redcliffe, " and I think she endeavours to attract and entangle 
your affections in a manner anything but becoming, considering 
her position with another person." 

" The Duke of Malvern ? " asked Walter, hoarsely. 

"I interfere with none of their arrangements," said Lord 
Bedcliife, coldly, " but Lady Bettly tells me it is nearly settled, 
dnd Julia's own rank gives her a claim to aspire to the highest 
in England." 

No words came from Walter's bitten and quivering lips. 

" Will you go to-morrow ? " said Lord Kedcliffe. " I shall 
desire Swinburn to have the neccessary instructions ready 
for you, and shall myself write a letter to Gresham, and 
telegraph to Mr. Oliphant — and George, to be prepared to 
receive you." 

If Walter's feelings had not been of so bitter and over- 
powering a nature, he would have noticed the marked hesitation 
with which Lord Redcliffe mentioned the name of his son. As 
it was, all he could do was to murmur out a few almost 
indistinct words. 

" I shall go," he said. " What time ? " 

'* There is a train to the North about ten," answered Lord 
Bedcliffe, "could you be in time for that? You will have 
A long drive after you leave it, before you reach Cumber." 

So it was settled, and after a few kindly words Lord Redcliffe 
turned away, leaving Walter alone with his bitter reflections. 



CHAPTER VHL 

AT CUMBER PARK. 

The next morning Walter was roused from his broken and fitful 
slumbers by Snowdon. 

" I have my lord's orders, Mr. Sefton," he said, " to call you," 
jifter Walter had given him permission to enter the room ; "and 
if you will allow me I will pack your portmanteau for you. 
He also," continued Snowdon, quietly, pretending not to notice 
the angry flush which rose on Walter's face, " gave me thislettor 
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for yon to deliver to Mr. Gresham at Cumber ; and Mr. Swinbom 
IB engaged now in writing some further instructions. " 

** He has arranged it a&, it seems," said Walter, bitterly. 

*< My lord tells me you are going down to the country for a 
week or two on confidential business," went on the impenetrable 
8nowdon, beginning to arrange Walter's clothes. " I am sure 
we all envy you, sir, getting out of this terrible heat." 

Walter made no answer to this polite speech. Be felt so 
indignant he could scarcely control himself before the placid- 
looking family servant who, as he watched unnoticed the 
impatient gestures, the flushed brow, and trembling hands of the 
young secretary, was congratulating himself on being past the 
age of such violent emotions. 

"Poor young fellow," Snowdon was thinking, "this confiden- 
tial business is some trouble or other of Miss Ju's doing, 1 bet 
a sovereign — ay, they want him out of the way." 

*' You'll find Cumber a beautiful place, sir, " he said ; ' ' I know 
no park in England where the timber is so tine." 

" Indeed," answered Walter, going on dressing himself in 
haste. 

" It's my native place, you know, sir," continued Snowdouv 
'' I went to live when I was a lad of ten with the dowager at the 
Park, and have grown up in their service. I remember your 
mother coming well — and her marriage." 

"Ay," said Walter. He was wondering if Snowdon a^so 
remembered the unhappy love-passages which had preceded 
that ceremony." 

Before he had completed his toilet or Snowdon his packing, 
another rap came to the chamber door, and on Snowdon going 
to open it, Mr. Swinburn appeared. 

''X hope I do not disturb you, Mr. Sefton," he said, smiling 
and bowing, to hide the bitterness of his heart, for he had 
intended to go to Cumber hinself ; had intended to investigate 
Mr. Gresham's dealings with his patron, and to supplant him in 
his situation ; and had schemed so that my lord should hear the 
injurious reports against his honesty which had been only 
faintly whispered about the place, but which Mr. Swinburn'a 
father, who was a tenant of Lord Kedcliffe's, had picked up and 
communicated to his clever sou in his lordship's service. 

The clever son therefore naturally felt aggrieved that Lord 
Redcliffe had chosen Walter and not himself to go down to- 
Cumber, but he showed this by no outward sign. 

'^ The man who would rise," was one of his private maxims, 
*' should make neither enemies nor friends." He meant no 
confidential friends, and to this rule in life he had hitherto 
4^rict]y adhered. 
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Lady Bettly, with the woman's wit of which she boasted, used' 
to call this young man " The Spider." 

**Here he comes, weaving his web," she would cry, as the 
•cringing stooped form of the secretary appeared ; but Lord 
Hedcliiie appreciated him differently ; knowing him to be 
thoughtful, clear-headed and cautious. 

" He has an old head on young shoulders," he once said in 
speaking of him ; but he knew that age should mean wisdom, 
and he was a man who set a high value on that quality. 

** I have some papers " began Mr. Swinburn, addressing 

Walter, and with a conciliatory glance at Snowdon, which that 
discreet man instantly understood. 

*^ 1 had best leave you two gentlemen to talk over business 
alone, had I not ? " said the well-bred servant. *' I can finish 
packing, Mr. Sefton, when you are having breakfast. You will 
lind it ready waiting for you downstairs." And with a bow 
Snowdon vanished, closing the door quickly behind him, 

Mr. Swinburn waited till he was fairly gone, and then gently 
Approaching the door opened it ; but was disappointed if he 
expected to find Snowdon listening there, for the man was gone. 

"It is best always to be sure," said Mr. Swinburn, ** for this 
business which my lord has entrusted you with, Mr. Sefton, is 
A very delicate one." 

* * A very disagreeable one, you mean," s&id Walter, briefly. 
^* Exactly. A man in Mr. Gresham's position cannot be dealt 

with like an ordinary — well, ah — common person, who — well. 
— ^abstracts another person's goods. Yet, my lord has proofs — 
absolute proofs — and it is impossible, perfectly impossible, he 
can retain Mr. Gresham in his service." 

''Are Lord Redcliffe's instructions written there?'' said 
Walter, too angry to be polite, pointing to the papers Mr. Swin* 
bam held in his hand. 

* * Yes, as far as I understand them," said the secretary. * * But, 
Mr. [Sefton, there is one thing — one request, I am about to make 
to you, do not, I beg of you, in any way refer to m^ in speaking 
to Mr. Gresham on this subject. You are aware," continued 
Mr. Swinburn, '^ in fact, my lord told me that he had mentioned 
it to you, that my people reside in the neighbourhood, and 
naturally it would be most unpleasant for them — if by any 
chance Mr. Gresham were to retain his position — but still I 
thought it my duty " And the cautious young man paused* 

**It is all right," said Walter. '*Lord Redcliffe forced this 
on me, and I am quite unfit for it, and shall be no good, but 
you may at least depend on me not mentioning your name." 

** Thank you very much," said the secretary. He was relieved 
by Walter's manner. He saw he was not supplanted by any 
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wish of his ; saw probably that Lord Redcliffe had some other 
motive for sending Walter to Cumber, and, after pondering a 
moment or two cu the subject, he nearly guessed the truth* 

^^ He probably wishes to keep him out of Miss Julia's way till 
her marriage is arranged with the duke," concluded Mr. S win- 
bum, and he smiled softly to himself as an idea occurred to him. 

'' You have not seen the Honourable George, have you ? " he 
presently inquired, with an odd inflection in his voice, 

" No, " said Walter. " What is he like ? " 

''He is — well — peculiar," replied Mr. Swinbum ; and then, 
after a slight hesitation, he said, ''I hope if — well — if you do 
not consider it presumption on my part to ask you, that you will 
honour our humble place by calling to see my people. Lipton 
Orange is only a stone's throw from the Park." 

"You are very good, Mr. Swinburn," said Walter. 

'' My father will be pleased to see you, and my mother also, 
and I shall take it as a great favour. " 

" Thank you," answered Walter, " if I have time I certainly 
shall give myself the pleasure of calling." And Mr. Swinbum 
having heard this, smiled gratefully, and after many good .wishes 
for a pleasant journey, &c. , at last left Walter alone. 

He saw Lord Kedcliffe just a few minutes before he started, 
his lordship making no illusion to their conversation of the night, 
before, but treating Walter with marked courtesy and kindness, 
and not noticing, or pretending not to notice, the young man'a 
cold and offended manner. 

''I shall write to you," he said, shaking Walter's hand as he 
bade him good-bye, *' and you must let me know how you get 
on. Bemember me kindly to your mother when you write to 
her ; " and thus, and without any mention of the ladies of the 
family whatever, Walter and his patron parted. 

He had a miserable journey. His mind was distracted by 
doubts and torn by uncertainty, jealous rage, mad passion, and 
bitter remorse and shame. 

What a position he was in, he thought. What could he do ? 
If it were true what Lord Redcliffe had told him about the Duke 
of Malvern, how could he interfere ? Yet Julia had said it was 
not true. His Julia — his beautiful one 1 Could he give her up 
now for barren honour? Honour, and he smiled bitterly, 
where was his honour ? If he had broken it to poor Margaret, 
need he hold it binding to Lord Redcliffe? ** What do I owe 
him ? " he thought, savagely. " He has turned me out of his 
house — he has made a fool of me, and yet I cannot break with 
him for her sake. " 

Such were some of his reflections. He had meant to write to 
Julia before he had left Redcliffe House, but had been so hurried. 
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away he had found no time. '' I shall write when I get to 
Camber," he decided, '*and — to Margaret." 

He almost groaned aloud when he thought of this last duty. 
How could he do it ? What could he say? Julia had said that 
she cared for him, but nothing more ; and how could he tell 
Margaret that for a mad love for another woman, who had given 
him no promise, to whom he was bound by no tie, that he was 
ready to sacrifice her faithful affection. 

When he reached his journey's end this question was still 
unsolved, and in anything but a cheerful mood he entered the 
splendid domain, which for generations has been one of the 
hereditary possessions of the House of Kedcliffe. 

The great difference in their social rank and position had never 
struck him so forcibly in town as it did while he was being 
driven through the beautiful Patk, in the centre of which stood 
the magnificent mansion of Cumber. 

'' What have I to offer her ? " he thought, dismally, as the 
carriage entered the ancient court-yard, and stopped before the 
massive and imposing entrance, which crowned heads had not 
disdained to cross. 

He was ushered at once into the library, where the table was 
laid for dinner, and where two gentlemen (one of them very 
impatiently) were awaiting his arrivaL 

The elder of these rose and received him with the air and 
manner of a gentleman. 

•'Welcome to Cumber, Mr. Sefton," he said, and Walter 
guessed at once by the neat clerical garb, and the refined, in- 
tellectual face, that this was Mr. Oliphant, the tutor of Lord 
Kedcliffe's son. 

•*Mr. Norman, Mr. Sefton," went on Mr. Oliphant, with a 
slight wave of his hand ; and with almost a start of disgust, 
Walter looked at the other person in the room, who rose, made 
a loutish bow, and then sat down again as his tutor mentioned 
his. name. 

This was the Honourable Qeorge Norman ; heir of a long and 
noble line, and the successor to Lord Kedcliffe's distinguished 
name. 

He had not been born to these honours. In a bright and 
promising boyhood, an elder son had, to the terrible grief of 
Lord Redcliffe, been suddenly struck down, and it was only then 
that George, the younger one, had stepped into prominence. 
He was now about twenty years of age, and a tall, stout, well- 
formed young man, if he had carried himself better ; but no 
one could look into his face, not even a passing stranger, and 
not see that some terrible defect, some strange want of mental 
capacity, had dwarfed his intellect, and left him with the mind 
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of a child and the strong and uncurbed passions of a man. 

'* It was in his blood," people said, shrugging their shoulders, 
and his presence was so distasteful to Lord Keddiffe that rarely, 
if ever, he inhabited the same residence as his son. When the 
family came to Cumber, the Honourable George and his tutor 
generally went to Brighton, or some ether watering-place, and 
it must be confessed that the Kev. Mr. Oliphant had little 
pleasure or honour in his charge. 

" 1 received my lord's telegram," said the tutor, courteously. 

''And you've kept us half-an-hour waiting fur dinner," said 
the Honourable George, in a thick guttural voice. ''I wish 
you hadn't." 

'*I am sorry," answered Walter. He could scarcely take his 
eyes off this young man's face ; the handsome, flushed, sensual 
face, where yet lingered a painful and degraded likeness to the 
famous beauties of Kedcliffe Hoube. 

' "How is the governor and the girls?" then inquired this 
young hopeful ; but before Walter could reply the butler 
entered with the dinner, and the Honourable Geoige could hear 
or see nothing else after that. It was absolutely painful to 
watch his eager appetite, his gluttonous propensities, and his 
too evident partiality for wine. Once or twice his tutor sternly 
reproved him, but Ueorge ate and drank, and took very little 
heed of the clergyman's remarks. 

''Can't you let a fellow alone?" ho said once. "What I 
drink is mine, not yours, or will be mine when the governor 
drops. All will be mine," he went on boastfully, turning to 
Waiter, " and I'Jl do what I like then." 

'* Had you not better go out for a walk, George ? " at last said 
Mr. Oliphant, ashamed, probably, of his pupil's behaviour before 
a stranger. 

"All right, old fellow," answered the young man. "Til just 
go over for an hour to Gresham's. Little Fan promised me 
something if I did." And he winked at his tutor as he spoke. 

" Do not stay long then, George," said Mr. Oliphant 

" You 11 come for me quick enough," laughed the Honourable 
George. "I'll tell Maria you're coming," he added, with 
another wink, and so, whistling and slouching, the heir of this 
great house went away. 

" My lord would tell you he was very peculiar, I presume ? " 
said Mr. Oliphant, looking after him. 

" No — I never was more surprised," replied Walter. "Li he 
right, or what is the matter with him ? " 

'^His mind is weak and his body strong," answered Mr. 
Oliphant, with a smile. '^He inherits it, you know," he con- 
tinued ; "Lady Kedcliffe is in a mad-house, and all the Peter- 
shams are more or less touched." 
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■ * * 'Will he ever get over it ? " asked Walter. 
'^He will probably ead with a keeper also/' answered Mr. 
Olipliant, shrugging his shoulders. "I pity Lord Kedditfe for 
having such a son. But his daughters are very different, are 
they not? We hear Gertrude is already engaged, and Julia 
likely to be so. Is it true ] " 

'^1 do not know/' answered Sefton, haughtily enough ; he 
thought the tutor was too familiar with his words. 

**I know them well, you know," said Mr. Oliphant, instantly 
recognising this feeling. *' Thpy often stay here, and when he' 
was younger George used to live with the family. But his evil 
propensities increase, and my lord cannot endure to look upon 
him." 

** I am not surprised at that." 

' ^ True, it is a degrading sight. They are wise to keep him 
out of the way of the young ladies' admirers." 
. Walter reddened and moved uneasily. 

* ' What can you do, now, with a fellow like George Norman ? '* 
went on Mr. Oliphant. '* He is not mad, for he is shrewd 
enough about many things, and would cheat you of half-a-crown 
cleverly enough if he could. But morally and intellectually he 
in a brute. He has no sense of honour or shame ; not one of 
mans nobler qualities. He does not understand when I talk to 
him of better things, but he understands well enough all that 
is low, coarse, and degrading." 

*' It would be a good thing if he were to die." 
*' But he won't He'll survive the sensitive, the generous, and 
the great. He has not one of those feelings which wear life's 
thread — and no painful struggles between right and wrong will 
ever embitter or disturb an hour of his. " And the tutor gave an 
impatient sigh, and rose restlessly as he spoke. 
**He is a strange being," said Walter. 

** Yes," answered Mr. Oliphant, absently, and he walked to 
the window and stood silent there. 

" Would you like to go and have a turn in the Park ? " he 
asked, presently, and on Walter assenting, they lighted their 
cigard and left the room. 

They stood a few minutes in the portico before they went out. 
What a night it was ! The moon glimmering on a thousand 
trees and on the lake which lay shining in the distance — 
glimmering as it had done in the days of poor Caroline Merton, 
when her heart was hot and restless like her son's was now, 
beating and struggling vainly against the decrees of Fate. 

**It is a fine place, is it not ? " said Mr. Oliphant, looking at 
Walter's changing face. 
^' Tes," he answered ; and then he added : '* Do not let me 
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keep you, Mr. Oliphant, if you have any engagement." And 
with that fine instinct which some possess of the feelings of 
others, Mr. Oliphant saw that their new guest would rather b» 
alone. 

** Perhaps I had better go and look after my cub," he said. 
" He is for ever getting into some mischief or other ; ** and with, 
a kindly nod he turned away, and Walter watched him cross the- 
pHrk and disappear behind the first great clump of trees. 

When he was alone, with a passionate gesture, Walter flung^ 
himself down upon a seat with a deep and weary sigh. Had 
they sent him here to forget her ? he thought ; here to her old 
home — where she had grown up so beautifuL Then he remem- 
bered his mother ; remembered that perhaps she also had 
wantiered on this very spot heart-sick and unhappy. Was this 
family fated to mar their lives ; fated by their fatal beauty to- 
destroy their peace ? 

•'Would to God T h«d never seen her," groaned Walter ;. 
*' never left poor Margaret's side ! " 

For hours and hours, till the moon sank and the stars grew 
pale, he lingered alone with his bitter thoughts. Be heard the 
voices of the tutor and his pupil as they returned to the house ;. 
heard the dogs bark to welcome them, but he went not near. 
He was wretched, lonely, and at war with himself and fortune^ 
and he felt almost angry when Mr. Oliphant came out to seek 
him, calling for him by his name, and compelling him to answer. 

*' I could not think what had become of you," said the tutor,^ 
kindly, for he saw Walter was ill at ease. ** But come in now, 
and let us be a little more sociable." 

" I iiave been mooning about the Park for hours, I think," 
answered Walter. 

*' Yes," said Mr. 01iphant« with a smile, taking out his watch. 
'• Do you know what time it is? Past three. I, who am the 
oldest by a good many years amongst us, must really try to set 
the example of keeping better hours. But come in, for yoa 
must indeed be weary." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ORESHAMS. 

Early on the following day, Walter came to the determination 
to make his stay at Cumber as brief as possible, and at once to 
transact the business which had brought him there, and accord- 
ingly after breakfast, while the Hon. George was showing him 
his guns, he inquired of the tutor the way to Mr. Gresham's- 
house. 

*'I have a letter from Lord Bedclifie, that I promised to> 
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deliver to him," said Walter, **and I may as well do so to-day.*'' 
** I'll go with you," said George Norman, who had been 
boasting of his success as a sportsman, and was in truth a.. 
capital ahot, '' I am going to shoot rabbits with Fan Gresham 
this morning, and I'll show you the way." 

** You are going to do nothing of the kind, George," said Mr. 
Oliphant ; **you know perfectly well that in the mornings you 
have to study." 

*^ I won't this morning at any rate," answered George, sulkily. 
''I promised Fan last night, and so there's an end of it." 
The tutor reddened and bit his lips. 

** You shall not go," he said, firmJy. **You can go in tho^ 
afternoon — the rabbits will keep." 

** I promised Fan, and I'll go," repeated George, doggedly. 
**1'11 shoot you," he went on, ** if you won't let me." And he 
turned round to the tutor as he spoke, levelling the loaded gun 
which he had in his hand, and with a certain savage look in his 
eyes as if he meant to keep his word. 
. "Come, sir, none of this," said Mr. Oliphant. **Do not 
attempt these tricks with me, it does not pay. Put down that 
gun at once and obey me ; " and he fixed his keen intelligent 
eyes straight on the Hon. George's face, who dropped his with 
a muttered curse. 

**I would ask you to come with us," said Mr. Oliphant to- 
Walter, "but you would not be entertained." In fact, George 
INorman's education, or rather the advantage which his feeble 
mind had taken of it, would have disgraced a boy of ten. He 
could not, apparently, be taught ; ever forgetting the lesson of the 
day before, and severity and kindness were alike unavailing. 

**I labour at my block in vain," said the tutor a few hours 
i^terwards to Walter. "I make no more impression on him 
than I do on that stone ; " and he gave an impatient kick at a 
pebble lying on the path as he spoke. 

He had, however, obtained a certain power over his pupil, for 
after Mr. Oliphant had given Walter directions to find Mr. 
Gresham's house, he turned quietly to the Hon. George, and 
requested him to follow him to the study, and with a hideous 
sign of derision behind his back, the young man obeyed him. 
, Walter then set out across the Park, all fresh and bright with 
the dew of the morning ; startling the timid hares, who popped 
their brown heads out from amid the bracken, as the young 
man, thoughtful and absorbed, strode on. 

he had made up his mind. "I shall not give her up without 
a struggle," he had determined when he awoke in the pale 
dawning. Honour, faith, every other feeling had been swept 
away and overpowered in his heart by the master-passion, and 
to win Julia, he was prepared to saci^ifice all. 
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*' I shall write to her," he had fixed ; *' then get through this 
business here, and return to town. I am not going to take my 
orders from Lord Kedcliffe." 

Presently he reached the agent's house, which stood at one 
end of the Park, and was a pretty, picturesque, modem, Gothic 
building, with a well-arranged garden, neat lawn, and a general 
air of comfort and middle-class respectability. 

** The place is worth trying for," Mr. Swinbum had mentally 
decided during the last visit he had paid to his parents at 
Cumber, gazing pensively over the agent's neat garden-rails; 
and so he had gone on his way, and given my lord a hint or two, 
which were about to end in very serious fashion for Mr. 
Gresham. 

Walter havings: passed through the brilliant, artistically-cut 
flower-beds, blazing with all the glory of June, rang the bell at 
the freshly-painted door, which was opened by a neat and rosy 
waiting-maid. 

•* Js Mr. Gresham at home ? " inquired Walter. 

*M don*t know, sir," answered the girl; "I'll inquire. 
Would you give me your card ? " 

She returned in a few minutes. The master of the house was 
not in ; ' ' but if there was any message that the gentleman would 

leave " she said. And Walter, after considering a moment 

or two, left Lord Redclifle's letter, with particular directions 
that it should be given to Mr. Gresham immediately he 
•came in. 

He then returned to the Park, and sat down in the library to 
write his letter to Julia Norman ; couching it in all the 
passionate love-terms which seemed the natural language he 
should employ to her ; and he had scarcely finished this com- 
position, when, to his inexpressible annoyance, the door opened, 
and the butler announced '*Mr. Gresham." 

" Ah ! Mr. Sef ton 1 — my young friend, Mr. Sefton ! — glad to 
.iSee you, sir I Glad to see you !" said a tall, fresh-coloured, 
broad-made, goodish-looking man, with small, half-shut eyes, 
and a crafty smile, advancing with outstretched hand. " When 
-did you arrive, sir ? I hope you left all my lord's family well ? " 

Walter, almost dumbfounded by the extreme affability and 
patronising graciousness of the agent's manner, after relieving 
his anxiety about the health of my lord's family, had barely 
•courage to falter forth : ** Had he received my lord's letter ? " 

** Ah ! yes, all right ! " answered Mr. Gresham. "He wants 
some estimates, it seems. We will go over them together ; but 
not to-day — not to-day. I called more on pleasure than business 
this morning ; called to tell you how sorry I was I did not see 
jou when you paid me the honour of a visit. I had just gone 
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out a minute before — jast to the stables — if that stupid girl had 
only come to seek ma '' 

'^ Oh ! it was no matter,'' said Walter. 

** But I should have been so pleased to see you, Mr. Sefton.and 

to show you over my little place, and have a glass of sherry and a 

chat with you. But you must come. In fact I have a little 

businesB to transact with you to-day — ladies' business ; and you 

know we must never neglect that.'* And the agent laughed, 

either a hearty laugh or a very good imitation of one. 

" Well, what is that] " asked Walter, with a smile. 

"My wife sent me, in fact," went on Mr. Gresham, jocosely, 

*^or the young ladies. I had to say Mrs. Gresham requests the 

pleasure ; but my girls got a peep of a handsome young man 

over the blinds this morning, and wouldn't let their papa rest 

till I had come over to ask you to dinner. Ah, well, that's but 

my little joke of course, for I was too glad to come ; too glad to 

have it in my power to pay any attention, or to show any 

civility to your mother's son, sir. Ay, I remember MissMerton 

well — a pretty girl, a very pretty girl, everyone admired her." 

"You have been here a long time, then, Mr. Gresham ? " 

^'ISly whole life," said Mr. Gresham, with a slight wave of 

his hand. ^^Ay, one gets rusty, Mr. Sefton, and wants the 

country dust rubbed off sometimes, to fit us for companionship 

with the dwellers in great cities. We can't keep pace, as it 

were," went on Mr. (G^resham, half shutting his little eyes 

contemplatively. *' I am a great reader ; keep myself coached 

up on the topics of the day, from the graphic pages of the 

Times and other periodicals ; but still one feels it — feels 

the disadvantage of associating with — bumpkins," and Mr. 

Gresham laughed. 

'* But all are not so here, are they ? " said Walter. " There's 

Mr. Oliphant " 

"Yes, Oliphant's a gentleman and a pleasant fellow to boot,'' 
admitted Mr. Gresham, graciously ; " but I mean the ordinary 
inhabitants of a place like this. The retired grocer, for instance, 
. that we must be civil to, as he's a tenant on the property ; the 
whisky-drinking hospitable farmer that one has to hobnob one's 
glass against, to avoid giving deadly offence. By-the-bye," he 
continued, "there's a young fellow from these parts with Lord 
Bedcliffe at present, isn't there ? Old Swinburn's son, to be 
sure. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Old Swinburn ! He's a queer customer 
now." . 

"Yes, I know young Swinburn," said Walter, recalling to 
mind the conversation which had passed between them on the 
previous morning about Mr. Gresham's honesty. 

**What kind of a lad has he turned out 2" asked Mr* 
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'Greshain, with a patronising air. '' A sly, cringing, secretiye 
youth, I remember him. But old Swinbum had some interest 
with my lord. You see, he has been his tenant thirty year6 or 
imore, down at Lipton Grange there, and he's a shrewd enough 
old fellow in his way, and has got his son pushed into his 
lordship's notice '* 

" i know very little of Mr. Swinbum," said Walter. 

*^Ab, naturally — naturally; he would not be on an equality 
•with yuu, connected as you are with my lord's family. And 
that reminds me to ask you — I trust when you heard last Lady 
^efton was well 1 " 

** Quite, thanks." 

"That's all right ; and Sir John — ah well. Sir John is going 
•down the hill, it's well to be a handsome young fellow like 
you. with life before you, sir — ay, life before you." And Mr. 
-Gresham gave a sigh. 

*' Well, we shall all get old in time," said Walter. 

**To be sure," answered Mr. Gresham, reflectively. ** Stage 
by stage we pass through life's dull round. How is it the 
immortal Will has it ? 'At first the infant, mewling and 
puking in the nurse's arms. Then the whining schoolboy, with 
his satchel, and shining morning face,' and so on, and so on. 
Ay^ we all go through it." 

*' And ail in different circumstances, and with different 
feelings," said Walter. 

' * True, true. But here I am gossiping and talking ; getting 
philosophical, I declare, my young friend, and forgetting our 
dinner I In formal terms, then, shall we have the pleasure of 
seeing you this evening, at half-past six ? 

** I am afraid not," said Waiter blushing crimson. How 
<;ould he dine with a man, he thought, into whoso honesty he 
had been sent down to inquire ? 

"But why?" asked Mr. Gresham, and for a moment his 
expression slightly changed. " Surely my humble abode even, 
will afford a little change, a little variety ; and my girls — well, 
A father should not boast, but my little Fan has been deemed 
no feeble vocalist. Gome, my young friend, change your mind. 
I shall ask the Hon. George and Oliphant, and promise you 
they will be glad enough to accept the invitation. " 

** Not to-day, thank you," said Walter firmly. I have some 
business which will occupy me in the evening." 

"To-morrow, then," persisted Mr. Gresham; "surely you 
will come to-morrow ? " 

" I cannot promise," answered Walter. "Mr. Oliphant was 
talking of going on some fishing excursion or other, and till I 
.iiave seen him~-" 
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" Oh, it's all right with Oliphant," interrupted Mr. Gresham. 
*^ He and young George are for ever at our place. You see the 
girls, as 1 said, are musical, and it helps to amuse George. 
Oeorge is a little bit peculiar, isn't he? But it's well he's 
no worse. It's in his bl(»od, you see, and he only requires 
a little management — only, I often say, a little judicious 
management." 

*• I think he is very odd," said Walter; **but — but, about 
these estimates, Mr. Gresham ? When could I go over them 1 " 
^* Let me see," said the agent, putting his head to one side. 
** Well, I cannot exactly say to-day, as they will require a little 
arrangement ; but to-morrow — ^yes, if you will dine with us to- 
morrow, I shall be able to tell you." 

*• Well, I shall consult Mr. Oliphant," answered Walter, with 
■a smile, and to his great relief, Mr. Gresham, with a hearty 
hand shake, at last took his leave. 

When he told Mr. Oliphant of this visit, and the invilation 
that he had declined, the tutor's brow slightly clouded. 

"They are very hospitable, kind-hearted people," he said, 
^^ and I fear your refusal will have hurt their feelin&;s." 

** But — " hesitated Walter, " is it the thing exactly — are they 
exactly proper company for George Norman, for instance, to 
associate with 1 " 

'*You mean because Mr. Gresham holds an appointment 
tinder his father ? " said Mr. Oliphant, now looking decidedly 
annoyed. "If you had George to deal with, Mr. Sefton, 
jou would understand that I am glad to find any one good- 
natured enough to endure his company. " 
*' Oh, I can well believe that ; still—" 
** Mr. Gresham holds a very respectable position here," went 
•on the tutor, *'and so did his father before him ; and I do not 
think I could endure it — endure living in seclusion with George 
Korman, if it were not for the great kindness that I have 
received from this family. The eldest Miss Gresham, " he added, 
after a slight hesitation, *'is one of the best and sweetest 
women 1 have ever met. " And his clear skin coloured as he 
flpoke. 

Walter soon had the opportunity of judging for himself of 
Miss Gresham's attractions, for in the evening, when the three 
gentlemen went out together after dinner, they, by Mr. 
Oliphant 's wish,. walked towards the lake, which was considered 
the most picturesque part of the Park, and as they approached 
it they encountered two young ladies, who stopped and greeted 
Mr. Oliphant and George Norman familiarly. 

"Miss Gresham — Miss Fannie Gresham — ^Mr. Sefton" — said 
the tutor ;. and as Walter took off his hat, he looked at them 
with a certain amount of interest. 
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Miss Gresham — Maria Gresham, the eldest siBter — was tall^ 
•light, and good-looking rather than pretty, with dark grey eyes, 
and a gentle manner, and a certain ring in her voice that reminded 
Walter painfully of Margaret Blackburn's pathetic tones. 

''You are fortunate in coming to us in summer," she said^ 
addressing Walter ; ''the Park is very desolate in mid- winter. "' 

"^ot when there's skating, Maria,'' said the other sister, in 
& high, piping, thin voice, "it is great fun then. George and 
I are famous skaters, aren't we ? " 

Walter naturally concluded she alluded to some boy-brother,, 
when she mentioned "George," but he was speedily undeceived. 

"Do you remember, George, how we screamed with laughter 
when Maria and Mr. Oliphaut heard a crack last winter andl 
fled in terror ? We were more plucky, weren't we ? " went on 
Miss Fannie, looking smiling up in George Norman's face. 

She was a pretty girl ; some thought a very pretty girl, with» 
a well-made, comely figure, a skin of snow, and the faintest 
and loveliest roee-bloom on her smooth and rounded 
cheeks. Her features were small, her eyebrows defined, though 
light, her hair light also, and apparently luxuriant. The defect- 
in her face was her eyes, which were insignificant, pale-coloured, 
and sly ; but still it would have required a keen physiognomist^ 
and a long and searching survey, to detect how mean a soul, how 
cold a heart, lay hidden beneath that pleasant, smiling mask. 

!No generous sentiment, no high and noble words, ever issued 
from those rosy lips. People when they first knew her said she 
was good-natured, and so she seemed, for smooth and flattering: 
words were part of the stock-in-trade in [which she dealt ; but 
her good nature never extended to a kindly deed, or interfered 
for a moment with her selfish enjoyment. Over her own 
feelings she had a wise and judicious command, and when an 
early lover rather heartlessly jilted her, she bore it, outwardly 
at least, with stoical philosophy. "No man shall break my 
heart," she remarked on the occasion, and if over her injured 
vanity " some natural tears she shed," she " wiped them soon," 
for she knew these briny weaknesses injure the complexion and 
spoil the eyes, and she had no idea of impairing any of her 
natural attractions by useless repinings. She meant to marry, 
and marry well if she could, and she was therefore careful of 
her appearance, and, instead of wasting her time in regretting 
one lover, wisely and immediately began to look out for 
another. 

" Po you like skating, Mr. Sefton ? " she asked in her curious, 
high-pitched, ringing voice, turning to Walter. "But then to 
be sure you won't be here when there is skating ; and there are 
JIG few amusements at Cumber, if it were not that George 
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and I are great sportsmen, what should we do^ George, to 
amuse oarselvesf 

George grinned his odious smile, and chuckled. 

•*Do you not read ? " asked Walter. 

^'Oh, we leave all literary attainments to the grave pair," 
replied Eannie, lightly. '^They are always reading, and 
thinking, and prosing, and I don't see any good it does them. 
George and I are like two children, aren't we George — ^always 
jolly ? " 

Considering Miss Fannie Gresham had attained her twenty 
fifth year, and was of very comely and womanly development, 
it must be owned her buoyancy was to be admired ; and Walter 
could scarcely forbear a smile, which Miss Fannie instantly 
detected, and saw at once she had over-acted her part. 

*^Poor boy," she said later on in the evening, alluding to the 
Hon. George, when she happened to be a moment alone with 
Walter, ''you see, he is so childish, I am forced to talk to 
him in the only way he understands. But he is so nice — such a 
good heart, and I am sorry for him, and glad to sing to him, 
poor fellow, or do anything else to try to amuse him — indeed, we 
all are." And Walter looked at her as she spoke, and wondered 
whether she were speaking the truth. 

''I think that Miss Fannie Gresham is makin&r very strong 
love to your pupil, do you know," he said to Mr. Oliphant, with 
a smile, before they parted for the night. ''I advise you to 
keep a sharp look-out on him." 

<< What nonsense !" answered Mr. Oliphant, uneasily; ''who 
would make love to George? Fannie is a good-natured girl 
— and — well, I think she knows I like Maria, and so tries to 
keep George out of our way." 

^'I noticed that little aliair, too,'' said Walter, laughing. 
*'Well, my dear fellow, I wish you all success." 

"There can be no question of such a thing," answered Mr. 
Oliphant, gravely. "My total want of fortune forbids me 
to think of marriage. " 

"You may get a living, you know, some day," replied 
Walter. 

"^y, some day," said Mr. Oliphant; and the two men 
parted. 

Shall we follow the tutor to his chamber — draw back, as 
he stood thoughtfully at the open window there, the veil 
which lay between his soul and man? 

" So this boy then sees it," mused Gordon Oliphant in his 
stem self-communing ; "sees the aim of this designing girl ; the 
aim I see so plainly, and which it is my duty to defeat. Yet, can 
I — ^how can I ? A hint of this to my lord, and the ruin of the 

p 
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whole family is sealed. Maria told me to-night that her father 
was strangely agitated by a letter which young Sefton left, and 
wondered at the cause; guessing not, poor girl, of, the dark 
rumours about him, which T, for one, fear but to be too true. 
If ti'annie were to marry George, my lord, for his own sake woold 
probably condone this matter, and not bring further disgrace on 
the wife of his son and heir ; and if George were to succeed ta 
the title — and, if he lives, he must in time succeed — the vicar is 
old, and the living in his gift ; and Maria and I might at last be 
happy. But on the ether hand, what am I doing? Break- 
ing a sacred trust ; bringing dishonour on my lord's proud head, 
and allowing a designing, artful girl, to achieve rank, wealth, 
and position, by a marriage which no pure-minded woman could 
endure. Yet, for Maria's sake — ^yet, for my own. Oh ! strange 
powers," went on the tutor's musings ; '^ spirits of evil and of 
good, holding conflict in a human heart, which shall be the 
Tictor ? Why should there be this struggle ? Why is the good 
not made strong enough to be above temptation, or the evil 
to defy remorse and shame ? Creatures we are of circumstances, 
lifting our eyes heavenwards, then casting them down to 
earth, clinging to the dust out of which we were made." 



CHAPTER X. 

GORDON OLIPHANT. 

Again and again had these struggles ocurred in the tutor's 
mind ; and it is probable that had his own happiness only been 
in question, he would have acted up to what he knew to be his 

duty. 

In his previous life, he had certainly done so ; and ''he that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone " at the erring 
and the weak. 

His early career had been particularly unfortunate. The son 
of a young man of good family, who had married foolishly on a 
curate's stipend and a very slender allowance from an elder 
brother, his father and mother had struggled on in straitened 
circumstances, till their only child, Gordon, was just about 
ready to enter one of the universities, his father having 
previously given him an excellent classical education, and 
obtained a promise from his brother to defray his necessary 
college expenses. 

At this critical epoch of his life, the father was suddenly 
snatched away by inflammation of the lungs, caught while read- 
ing the burial service on a wet and tempestuous day, and the 
widow and her son were left almost penniless in the world. 

Bis uncle, however, did not go back from his word to his dead 
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'brother ; but he annexed a condition to his liberality, which was, 
that if he continued to support his brother's widow till young 
Oliphant's college career w<i«i completed, that he had -then to 
undertake this duty without any farther assistance from his 
relative whatever. 

The young man at once gratefully and gladly agreed to this, 
knowing that his uncle had heavy responsibilities of his own, 
and a large and expensive family to provide for ; and never once, 
amid new scenes and temptations, did he forget his mother's 
dependent situation and his own, but by steady perseverance 
"and extreme frugality sought in every way to avoid encroaching 
on his uncle's bounty. 

He passed his degrees with great honour and credit, and 
immediately took holy orders, being appointed to a curacy in 
the neighbourhood of Cumber Park, and had just arranged for 
his mother to come and share his humble farmhouse lodgings 
when he received an offer from Lord iiedcliife to become the 
tutor of his son, at a salary more than double the amount he 
was at that time receiving. 

He knew, or had heard at least, from common report, the 
nature of his future pupil ; but he knew also how his jneagre 
curate's stipend would barely provide common necessaries for 
his delicate and fading mother, and though he never shrank 
from hardships for himself, he did for her ; and with much 
natural distaste, but ever softening his true position to his 
mother, he became and continued to be tutor to the Hon. George 
Korman. 

He had been five years at his dreary work when Walter Sefton 
went to Cumber, and never during that time had his widowed 
parent known a want, or, as far as he could shield her, a care. 
Nearly the whole of the liberal income which Lord Kedcliffe 
•gave him found its way to the comfortable and airy apartments 
at Hastings, where she resided ; but no murmur, no complaint 
of his wretched pupil, ever reached her, and the poor lady was 
under the impression that the Hon. George was a good-natured, 
trather simple youth, instead of the coarse, revolting being he 
actually was. 

During the years which he had passed at Cumber, Gordon 
Oliphant had formed first a friendship, and then a very deep 
and lasting attachment to Maria Gresham. 

When he originally went, the fair Fannie, who never allowed 
•any one to escape her, and certainly not a handsome young 
man who happened to be in the neighbourhood, had flirted and 
•coquetted with him, and thus drawn him into an intimacy with 
the family. Bui, on his honourably informing her of his true 
position, Fannie Gresham at once drew back, turning her atten* 
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tion to the gentleman who afterwards, becoming weary of her 
character, broke off the engagement which he had too hastily 
formed. 

In spite, however, of her desertion, the tutor still continued 
his visits to the house, and, to Fannie's surprise, she found that 
her plainer elder sister had totally supplanted her in his affections. 
To ao her justice, however, this caused her no, or certainly very 
little, annoyance. She was fond of her sister in her way, and 
had conceived other schemes of her own, which Mr. Oliphant'a 
attachment to Maria favoured ; so she used to tease her sister- 
good-naturedly about her thoughtful lover, and put on a pretty 
repentant air to Mr. Oliphant himself. 

Gradually the attachment of ** the grave pair," as Fannie 
called them, deepened, and with bitter regret Mr. Oliphant knew 
that as long as his mother lived he never could ask Maria to be- 
his wife. He told her this, and having told her, the reserve- 
between the two was broken down, and, with tears and gentle 
words Maria, whispered that if she did not mariy him she would 
wed no ot^er : and she shortly afterwards proved the truth of 
these word?, for she had a proposal of marriage from a rich 
^armer in the neighbourhood, and, to the annoyance of both her 
parents, at once declined it. 

This not unnaturally only increased Gordon Oliphant's wish to 
spare the woman he loved the long anguish of " hope deferred, ''' 
and filled his heart, as we have seen, with painful struggles and 
cruel doubts and misgivings as to the course he should pursue. 

No one knew better than he did that he was leaving the paths 
of honour, yet his strength of mind was not sufficient to enable 
him to do his duty, and remove his pupil out of the reach of the 
designing woman who was bent on securing him. 

'* I shall not interfere," he resolved ; and though he did not 
encourage Fannie's attention to the Hon. George, he certainly 
never tried to prevent it 

The two sisters were indeed their only companions ; and in 
spite of his distaste to enter Mr. Gresham's house as a guest, 
TV'alter found without positive rudeness he could not avoid doing 
ao, for they constantly met the young ladies in their walks, and 
Fannie persistently pressed Walter to dine with them ; and the- 
third diiy after his arrival, in the hope of arranging with Mr. 
Gresham when he could go over the accounts, he finally consented 
to do so. 

He was received with the greatest cordiality. Mr. Gresham, 
arrayed for the occasion in a voluminous white waiscoat, and 
yet more voluminous smile?, was delighted to see his young 
friend Sefton, and presented him to the fair and comely dame 
to whom he had been an excellent husband, and of whom he 
evidently was decidedly proud. 
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** Wo old folks " said he, jocularly. 

** Old folks, indeed, Mr. Gresham ! " interrupted his wife, in 
all the consciousness of her well-preserved liliies and roses, 
tapping her husband playfully on the arm with her large fair 
hand; *Upeak for yourself. Don't let the young gentleman 
think because we have got two big girls that we are the age of 
Methuselah." 

'* Ah, you ladies," said Mr. Gresham, shaking his head, " that 
ia the one subject, Sefton — the one delicate point, to which a 
man, if he wishes to please them, should never allude. Age, 
<age, it is very strange ; but I feel certain, morally certain, that 
no woman, if she could see to it herself, would have her right 
Age put on her coffin. Ha ! ha ! ha 1 " 

** It's a pleasant subject, I must say, Mr. Gresham," said Mrs. 
Gresham, bridling, '^and just before dinner too. Suppose, my 
•dear, you find something pieasanter to talk about." 

*' Well, have you seen any of our neighbours, then? "said 
Mr. Gresham. *' Any of our belles, eh, Sefton ? The charming^ 
youthful Mary Swinburn, for instance ) " 

" Pa, how absurd you are ! " said Fannie. *' Mai^ Swinburn 
is a horrid old maid, Mr. Sefton, who is frightfully jealous of 
any one younger and — well, better-looking than herself." 
''The old 'un is the best fun," chuckled the Hon. George. 
'' She is a perfect character, a perfect character, as my young 
friend George remarks, that old lady," said Mr. Gresham. ''I 
allude to the mother of your slight acquaintance, young Swin- 
burn, Sefton. They are in pinched circumstances, I believe ; 
old Swinburn being a retired military officer living on his paltry 
half-pay, and this old woman is the cleverest provider I ever 
knew. A decent person — one of our tenant farmer's wives — 
absolutely told me that they never kill a pig on the farm, but 
certain, before the animal is salted down, in comes Mrs. 
bwinburn, declaring her love for sausages or black-puddings, or 
odd bits of pork ! Mamma, I wish you liad a little of her 
cleverness," he continued, turning to his wife, with a laugh. 

'' And, oh, their suppers are such fun !" said Fannie Gresham. 
*' We went there about Christmas time last year — the end of 
Ohristmas week it was, and the piece of beef at the foot of the 
table I suppose had done duty since Christmas-day, and you 
ahould have seen it ! George, didn't you scream with laughter 
when I wispered to you it was a flourish of bones and parsley ? " 
**So it was," said George, grinning. 

'' And the blancmange, as they call it," went on Fannie, con- 
temptuously, '' common corn-flour. Everything has a fine name 
there, and the old lady, got up in her shabby clothes, thinks 
herself as grand as a queen. " 
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'' Ha ! ha ! ha ! " again chuckled (reorge. '* Pitch into them,. 
Fan, that's right — they pitch fast enough into you." 

*'That is a matter of no importance to me, George," said, 
Fannie, drawing herself up ; *'but have they dared — ^absolutely 
dared to say anything to you about me ? " 

Before George could reply dinner was announced, and Fannie 
put her arm through George's without being asked, and kept- 
whispering to him as they passed down the neat and pretty' 
ataircase together, 

" Take mamma, Sefton," said Mr. Gresham, familiarly ; ''ancT 
Oliphant, Maria, and I, the gay young bachelor here, will bring: 
up the rear by himself. Mamma, why didn't you provide & 
young woman for me also ? " 

"1 shall, another time, my dear," said Mrs. Gresham, who 
was very good-natured, and took her husband at his owa 
valuation, which was a remarkably high one. 

It was a very good, well-cooked dinner, everything there being 
of the best ; and as Mr. Gresham pressed his sparkling burgundy 
and champagne on Walter, he was sitting with the uncomfortable 
feeling of wondering if the inquiries he had been sent to mak& 
would end all this luxury and hospitality at once. 

After dinner, however, Mr. Gresham, without embarrassment,, 
alluded to my lord's letter. 

**By-the-bye, my dear fellow, " he said, laying a detaining 
hand on Walter's arm, just as the gentlemen were leaving th& 
dining-room together, and thus allowing the tutor and his pupiY 
to proceed without them, ** would it suit you to come over here 
to-morrow morning, and go through those estimates with me T 
I have them ready, but it's an odd thing of my lord to ask. I 
have spent a good deal these last two years in drainage and 
improving the property, which costs money, as you will see by 
the estimates — but still it's an odd thing of my lord. Has young' 
Swinburn, do you think, been prying and meddling ? " And 
Mr. Gresham opened his little half shut eyes wider than usual, 
and fixed them inquiringly on Walter's face, who coloured at 
the question. 

"I know nothing about it, Mr. Gresham," he said. "Lord 
Bedcliffe simply requested me to examine these accounts, and of 
course J cannot tell, and have nothing to do with his reasons." 

"Precisely, my dear fellow; and I have not the faintest 
objection. But you will find it a very difficult business, I can 
tell you, for the accounts of a great property like this get mixed ; 
mixed as it were — what with the vast expenditure necessary for 
its improvement and other items. But I shall try to make you 
understand, and we will go over them together, and then you 
will be able to explain to my lord how no unnecessary expenses 
have been incurred. " 
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** 1 sliall do my best," said Walter, uncomfortably. 
*^A11 right," said the agent lightly. '^And now^ my young 
friend, shall we go upstairs and join the ladies 1 " 

In tlie pretty drawing-room, with its light fresh chintz, its 

▼aaea of sweet-smelling flowers, and its carpet of roses and mdss, 

they found Fannie Gresham seated at the piano, singing negro 

melodies for George's amusement, who was standing very closely 

behind her, and applauding and joining in any part which 

particidarly attracted his fancy. Maria and Mr. Oliphant were 

leaning out of one of the open windows ; the tutor's face grave 

and thoughtful as usual, and Maria's wearing that look of tender 

affection which involuntarily stole over it whenever she regarded 

the man of her choice ; while mamma lay back in an easy chair^ 

in placid enjoyment of a pleasant and profound slumber. 

*^ See, see, mamma !" said Mr. Gresham, stealing across the 
floor on his toes. ''I shall try to win a pair of gloves ; " and 
having reached his wife he bestowed a hearty kiss on her 
forehead. 

^^Dear me, what's that?" said Mrs Gresham, starting up.! 
'^Oh, it's you, Mr. Gresham I Well, really now, that's a nice 
example for you to set the young people. " 

Maria bit her lips and coloured at this, but Fannie laughed 
aloud. 

^'Do you hear, George?" she said ; and as soon as George 
imderstood the joke, he exploded into loud laughter. 

"A good example,"he said, ** eh, Fan?" But Fannie frowned 
at him and shook her head, signifying that he had better not 
go on with the conversation at present. 

In a little while Walter grow so exceedingly weaiy of his 
company that he looked appealingly at Mr. Oliphant to leave, 
who crossed the room, saying in his kind way — 

''I fear you are tired ; so perhaps Mrs. Gresham will excuse 
Us leaving early this evening ? " 

"No, no, indeed, we won't," cried Fannie, jumping up. " We 
are just going to have a round game at old-maid. George likes 
it, you know ; so you must stay." 
Walter shook his head. 

"Oh, but you must," said Fannie, positively; "at least 
George will. I know that." And she turned round and smiled 
at that young gentleman. 

"I think you must excuse us to-night, Miss Fannie," said the 
tutor. " Come, George, it is time we were going." 

" You shan't take George, at any rate," pouted Miss Fannie. 
^^How can you be so disagreeable, Mr. Oliphant ? " 
. After some further discussion on the subject, it was at last 
agreed that George had to follow them in half an hour, and with 
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many expressions of regret at their leaving ao soon, and repeated 
invitations to Walter to oome again, the two gentlemen were at 
length allowed to retire, Mr. Gresham coming to the hall door 
to remind Walter of their appointment for the following morning: 

<( Don't foiget, my dear fellow," cried their host. "Be here 
by eleven, and you shall find everything straight and ready for 
you." 

'* What do you think of them?" said Mr. Oliphant, almost 
abruptly for him, as soon as they had fairly left the garden and 
entered the Park. 

*'I like Miss Gresham exceedingly, but the rest—" 

'^ Tou must not expect ua rough north-country people to have 
fine London manners, you know," said the tutor, turning round 
with a snule. "Remember you have been living lately in very 
different society to this." 

"True, but would any aooiety refine Miss Fannie or the Hon. 
George?" 

"It is strange, is it not, how two sisters can be so different? 
Poor Maria 1 1 fear hers is no happy home." 

" I really believe the other has a veiy decided design on your 
pupiL 

" No, no, it cannot be ; no. How fine it is to-night I See 
that wild duck skimming on the lake ; if George were here he 
would be throwing a stone at it to disturb it. His only pleasure 
about animals is to destroy them." 

"Is that really so?" 

'*I once nearly- flogged him to death," answered the tutor; 
' ' and what do you think for ? I caught him deliberately break- 
ing the legs of a wretched little kitten which he had picked up 
in the stables. I never felt so savage," went on Mr. Oliphant; 
"and after I had sent him blubbering and roaring away, I took 
the poor little creature, and tried to set its miserable little legs, 
and 1 have kept it ever since limping about the place. I hoj^ 
that seeing it perhaps might have some good influence, but 
it's no use — no earthly use." 

" You have not a pleasant office." 

" If it were not for the sake of others," said Mr. Oliphant, 
with energy, " I would throw it up to-morrow, and take a work- 
man's pick ovex niy shoulder rather than endure a companion- 
ship which to me is absolutely hateful. I do not know whether 
you feel as strongly as I do," he continued, " but with me, no 
beauty, however perfect, could have attractions without intellect, 
reflned intellect, to back it. The beauty of the soul, to my mind, 
far transcends the beauty of the body." 

" We think so, I believe," replied Walter, "till we meet with 
beauty which we are powerless to resist" 
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*• And if that beauty were to fade ? " asked Mr. Oliphant. 

** Wh.o knows 1 " said Walter, gloomily. " Who can answer 
for himself?" 

"Who indeed?" echoed the tutor, "who?" And he cast 
^own his eyes, communing in silence with his own uneasy heart. 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE SWINBUBN8. 

"BsTORE breakfast was over the next morning, the following 
letter was handed to Walter : — 
**My dbab Sefton, — 

** I deeply regret, and am exceedingly annoyed, to have to 
inform you that an unlucky telegram arrived this morning, and 
I am forced to start at once for Wales, where I am largely 
interested in a colliery, with the working order of which some- 
thing has gone wrong, and I am therefore required immediately 
on the spot. Under these circumstances, 1 shall be compelled to 
defer the pleasure of going over with you the estimates my lord 
wishes to have of drainage accounts, <&c But it is of course 
only deferred, and I hope soon to be able to drop you a line to 
inform you of my return to Cumber, and in the meantime I 
trust you will believe yourself to be a welcome visitor at my 
humble residence. With kind remembrance to the Hon. 
•George and Oliphant, 

**1 remain, 

"Dear Sefton, 

•• Yours faithfully, 

*' Jambs Gbesham. 
** P.S. — Before you receive this I shall be off." 

Walter felt seriously annoyed after he had read this letter, 
«nd shewed that he was so by his manner. 

"That is just what I have heard of him," he said, handing it 
^o Mr. Oliphant ; **no one can depend on him." 

" But he frequently goes to Wales," answered the tutor, 
"and is, I believe, largely connected with some mining opera- 
tions there." 

** He should attend to Lord Redcliffe's business first, I think," 
«aid Walter, sharply. "However, I shall write to Redcliffe 
House to-day, and tell my lord his agent is gone, and returra at 
once to town. I am not going to spend my time dancing 
attendance on Mr. Gresham. '' 

He accordingly did write to Lord T^edcliffe, and impatiently 
awaited his reply, which came in the course of a day or two, and 
contained news that entirely altered his plans. 

Dear Sefton," wrote his lordship, "I received your note. 



it 
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and am not much surprised at its contents, for in all probability 
Gresham has made a pretext of his absence to gain time, so that 
his accounts may be in better order when you see them than it. 
is likely they are at the present moment. Do not, however, take 
any further steps in this matter until you hear from me again,^ 
but remain at Cumber until his return, and then renew your 
application to exHuiine the estimates which I requested him to 
submit to your supervision. I shall probably be down in August ; 
indeed, we all shall be ; and if you have a statement prepared 
by that time, I shall then be able to come to a decision whether 
to retain Mr. Gresham in my service or not. 

*' I am at present alone here. My daughters and Lady Bettly 
left town yesterday for the Continent, and will remain there a 
month, returning about the beginning of August, when we shall 
all come down tu Cumber. 

'* I shall write to you again shortly. 

** Yours very truly, 

**Rbi>clipfb." 

After Walter had read this letter his interest in Mr. Gresham'a 
return, and his indignation against him, faded away. He had 
no longer the vehement desire to go back to town that had 
formerly possessed him, and as he did not wish to go to Sefton, 
he resolved to remain at Cumber for the present ; and did so,, 
anxiously and daily expecting an answer to his letter from Julia 
Korman. 

Kone, however, came ; in fact, through the manoeuvring of 
Lady Bettly, it never had reached Julia's hands. 

The grand-aunt had foreseen that in all human probability the 
young man would write and o£fer some explanation of his sudden 
departure from town, and she had therefore given private 
instructions to Snowdon that for the next few weeks all letters 
addressed to the Misses Norman had first to pass through her 
own hands. 

'' You have lived here long enough to understand, Snowdon,'*^ 
said the old lady, ' * that an imprudent marriage in a family of 
rank is a fatal mistake ; but young people have not always the 
sense of their elders, and i£ behoves their parents and guardians 
to look after them. 1 therefore shall depend upon you that no 
foolish letters reach my nieces, until I have seen whether it is 
proper for them to receive them or not. " 

Snowdon perfectly understood the purport of this command, 
and when Walter's letter with the Cumber post-mark on it 
arrived, it was at once given to 1 ady Bettly, who after calmly 
surveying it through her glasses, lit a taper and burnt it on the 
spot. ' 

"Poor boy 1" thought the grand-aunt, good-naturedly, "but 
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it inroiil<I be misery for him also, and I am acting as his kindest 
friend, in ending a shupid and entirely useless affair.'' 

"Hef ore this, on the very day of Walter's departure, she had 

luid. SL scene with Julia on the same subject. That young lady 

for tlie first time in her life had asked herself many times during 

the night of their meeting and first fond embrace on the balcony, 

iirlietlier love might not make up for all she could surrender to 

obtain it ; and visions of a humbler fate than that to which she 

liad. l>een born — of a far humbler fate than that to which she had 

aspired — floated through her girlish dreams, and her face when 

slie rose the next morning wore a softer and purer look than 

usual under this new influence. 

"With a beating heart and a blushing cheek, she went down to 
the libraiy about eleven o'clock, to ask Walter to ride with her, 
and to her surprise found only Mr. S win burn there, who rose at 
her entrance, bowing humbly and admiringly. 

* * Where is Mr. Sefton ? " asked Julia, with the slightly 
imperious air that was habitual to her, and the secretary bowed 
an^ain before he answered. 

** Mr. Sefton left by the ten train this morning for Yorkshire, "^ 
he said ; "in fact, for Cumber Park." 

"Left!" echoed Julia. "Left town? How was that? 
What has he gone for so suddenly ? " 

** On some private business of my lord's," answered Mr. Swin- 
hum, noticing the changing cheek and quivering lip of Miss 
Gorman, and drawing his own conclusions from these facts., 
•* fle is gone forjsome time, I believe," he added ; " at least my 
lord hinted as much to me. But of course it may depend on 
circumstances." 

Without a word, Julia gathered up her riding-habit, and swept 
out of the room, and five minutes later was galloping in the Kow^ 
with a bitter pang stinging at her heart. 

'' Had he fled from her ? " she was asking herself. * ^ Had he 
gone that he might see her no more ? " 

As soon as she returned to the house, she at once sought her 
grand-aunt. 

**Why is Walter Sefton gone?" she asked, with affected 
carelessness ; but the shrewd old lady immediately remarked the^ 
clouded brow and the unusual flush on the smooth clear cheek. 

" It is wise for young men to have a little change of air some- 
times," said Lady Bettly. 

"What do you mean by that?" asked Julia, raising her voice.^ 
"My dear child, I mean he was better away," answered Lady 
Bettly, ** and you know it as well as I do, and he knows it alsoy 
ai^d it is well he had the sense to retreat." 

** That is not true, aunt," said Julia, passionately. " Walter 
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never left of his ovrn aucord. Tliis is some of your mean 
little plots ; some of your manoeuvring schemes. Phillippine 
warned me of them when you came here. She said you had 
.married her to a man who never loved her, and driven one 'who 
really did away.*' 

" I married a very plain young woman to a man who had nine 
thousand a year," said Lady Bettly, calmly ; ** and as for the 
one she parted with, I don't believe he did care for her, and if 
he did he had no right to do so, for he had no settled income ; 
and I think my daughter an ungrateful person not to be thank- 
ful to me for having obtained her one." 

'* Did you speak to Walter Sefton V* asked Julia, abruptly. 

*' Yes, child, I did," answered the grand-aunt. '* I told him 
if he were your friend he would go away. I told him you meant 
to marry Malvern, and make hun miserable. Can you deny 
either ?" 

** What right had you to interfere ?" 

" I am here in the place of your mother, therefore I had every 
right. I spoke to your father about it, and he spoke to young 
SSefton, and when he heard you meant to marry Malvern, ha 
>made not the slightest objection to go away. I knew you were 
only amusing yourself, and it was the kindest thing I could do 
to tell him the truth. " 

'* How do you know it was so V* said Julia, gloomily ; and she 
covered her face, and bitter angiy tears came streaming through 
her white fingers. 

''He left me then to marry Malvern," she said, in broken 
accents ; *' well — I shall — and see, aunt, what will come of it ;" 
and without another word she left the room, shutting herself up 
in her own, where she remained the whole afternoon, and re- 
fused admittance to every one. 

She reappeared, however, at dinner-time, for they had some 
•engagement, as radiant and beautiful as usual. She wore some 
branching pink coral ornaments in her hair and dress, which the 
Duke of Malvern had once admired, and she was so gracious to 
him (for he also was among the guests at the house at which they 
-were dining), so gracious to her sister, to Lady Bettly herself, 
that that shrewd old lady became a little uneasy. 

" I should rather have seen her in a passion," she said, 
privately, to Gertrude Norman ; and as she noticed her coquet- 
ting with her fan, and watched the look in her great dark eyes, 
a vague feeling of dissatisfaction crept into Lady Bettly 's heajrt 

''She is too like her mother," she thought. "1 wish she 
were well settled." 

She apparently thought so too, and was so charming to the 
duke that night, that he went home in raptures about her beauty^ 
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and. forgot to pay his usual visit to Mademoiselle Yictorine. 
* * After all, these kind of people only do for amusement/' h& 
«aid, with a grand air, to a Mr. Lyndon, who was one of his 
most favoured followers ; and that young gentleman sighed, for- 
lie foresaw a speedy conclusion to all the jolly bachelor entertain- 
ments and amusements for which his grace had so liberally paid. 
''It is a bore of a thinp; about her mother, though," he 
ventured to say, in the midst of the duke's rhapsodies. 

" Confound you, sir ! " answered the little man, glaring his 
pale, wrathful eyes at his friend, ** why need you allude to that ?^ 
^o noble family is quite exempt from these hereditary illnesses. 
It is only common people who are ; *' and Mr. Lyndon, who did 
not come of noble birth, meekly acquiesced. 

After her first outbreak on the subject Julia said nothing more- 
about Walter's departure. She never mentioned his name to 
her sister or her aunt ; never spoke of him, even to her father ;. 
and Lord Kedcliffe, man-like, imagined from this that she 
thought very little or nothing about him. 

* * I might have spared myself the trouble of sending Sef ton 
away, I think," he said one evening to Lady Bettly, a few days- 
after Walter left, looking at his beautiful daughter as she sat 
surrounded by a little court of admirers, and listening to her gay 
words and frequent laugh^ which was less musical somehow, 
though louder than before. 

" I w ish I thought so," answered the sagacious Lady Bettly, 
with a slight shake of her head. But even she was satisfied now 
with Julia's manner to his Grace, and would praise her beauty 
and flatter her when she saw his devotion, like a worldly, wicked 
old woman, as she was. 

She did not believe in any good, this lady, and she had one- 
virtue — ^she did not pretend to do so. 

''1 am consistent," she would say, ''and no humbug;" and. 
she certainly was not, and told tales to the girls which they had 
better never have heard. But she always ended her stories one 
way — to point out to them as the moral the folly of loving any 
one too well. 

"Girls fall in love," she used to tell them, " and lose their 
looks and their health, and, they imagine, their happiness, for 
whom ? — for some good-looking man who is probably not worth 
a thought, and who is most likely all the time making love to 
some other woman, who does not care for him, or who has one 
of those insane entanglements with which men ruin their 
position and their lives. No, my dears ; look after yourselves, 
not after them. There is no man living worth pining for." 

With such doctrines had she brought up her young charges, 
and Julia would toss her restless arms about at nights when she- 
was alone now and moan over her own folly. 
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Meanwhile, at Cumber, Walter Sefton was waiting and waiting 
for a letter, which never came ; waiting with a restless and 
xlissatisfied heart, and feeling constantly uncertain how to act 
about Margaret Blackburn, until he had heard from Julia. 

'*! would spare her if I could,'' he kept repeating, and bo 
shrank from telling her the truth ; writing to her occasionally, 
but writing such letters that Margaret guessed it too well. 

He also waited in vain for the return of Mr. Gresham. That 
gentleman had, he wrote and informed Walter, found his 
colliery in Wales in a terrible condition ; found the water had 
broken in, and that the eye of a master was absolutely indispens- 
able to its existence at this critical time. But he was coming to 
Cumber shortly, when he hoped to see his young friend ; coming, 
though he never came. 

Utterly weary of these excuses, Walter one day confided to 
^he tutor the real nature of his visit to the Park, and asked him 
his candid opinion of Mr. Gresham. 

Mr. Oliphant's usually pale face grew crimson as Walter spoke, 
^nd he was visibly embarrassed. 

" 1 know very little of him," he said at length, " very little ; 
and what I do know, I acknowledge I do not like. " 

*' But do you think him capable of " and Walter paused, 

for the look of distress on the tutor's face was too apparent. 

" 1 am no judge of men's hearts, Sefton," he answered, almost 
harshly. '*Uow dare we be unless we ourselves are spotless — 
iinless our own consciences are at rest ?" 

*' Why are our duties and our feelings always opposed, I 
iwonder ?" said Walter. 

'* Wliy indeed ?" answered the tutor, with a sigh, and then he 
began restlessly to pace the room. 

Walter's suspicions of Mr. Gresham's dishonesty weie 
^confirmed a few days later by an odd meeting that he had with 
Mr. Swinburn's parents. 

He had been lishing one afternoon, and was returning list- 
lessly enough through the straggling village of Cumber, when 
he heard footsteps behind him, and some one calling on him by 
•name. 

*' Mr. Sefton ! Mr. Sefton ! " said a shrill, high-pitched 
voice, and turning round he saw a little, brisk, old woman, with 
<snow-white hair, pale, bright flickering blue eyes, and dressed 
in a summer costume, suitable to a girl of sixteen. 

** Mr. tSefton ? I said to Mary it was Mr. Sefton," said the 
old lady advancing, holding out a pale green, antique parasol, 
with a long ivory handle, and pointing it at Walter. 

** I am Mr. Sefton," said Walter, taking off his hat with a 
iSmile, for he guessed this was the eccentric Mrs. Swinbura of 
whom he had heard. 
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IBy this time, a rather plain, rough-skinned, tall, uot very 
^oung wuxnan, dressed with ^affected carelessness, had come up to 
the old lady, who apparently had been running. 

^ ' I did not wish mamma to run after you, Mr. Sefton,'' said 
elie, bridling and tossing her head. **I said to mamma, *I 
believe that is Mr. Sefton/ but I did not expect she was going 
^o make the rush after you that she did." 

*' 19 ever mind, my dear," said the old lady, gaily, '* all gentlef- 
^BCien like ladies to run after them, young and old ; and Mr. Sef- 
]ton has had an old one this time, ha ! ha ! ha ! But I must 
introduce myself to you, young gentleman," she went on, with a 
curtsy. * ' 1 knew your mother twenty-six years ago, so I need 
not stand on ceremony. I am Mrs. Swinburn, of Lipton Grange, 
and this is my daughter Mary." 

Walter of course again removed his hat. 

" You know my brother well, I presume ?" said Miss Swin« 
)}um, bridling again, and turning about her head affectedly 

** I know him," said Walter, '* but I cannot say very well." 

*'0h!" said Miss Swinburn, now tossing her head. '^Does 
that mean my brother is not your equal ? Vet I understood — 
I may be mistaken — but 1 understood you were both at Lord 
Hedciiffe's, and both held the same situation." 

"Mary, Mary," said the old lady, reprovingly, " you should 
not say that. Mr. Sefton, I am sure, meant nothing unkind, 
and you know his mother is Lord Redcliffe's cousin, so naturally 
he would be on different terms with the family to Richard." 

" His half-cousin only, mamma, I believe," said Mary, with 
another toss. '* But I do not wish, I am sure, to deprive Mr. 
Sefton of his aristocratic connexions. J am content with what 
X am — the daughter of an officer and a gentleman, and I daresay 
Richard is also." 

" Yes, to be sure," cried Mrs. Swinburn, '* contentment is a 
great thing. Make the best of what you have, I say. You 
'know we have divine authority not to kick against the pricks." 

"Come, mamma," said Mary, "come on; 1 daresay Mr. 
Sefton is tired of us already,. We are not the Misses Gresham." 

'* I know very little of the Misses Gresham also, Miss Swin- 
burn," said Walter, 

*• ' Oh, indeed ! Oh ! we were told you walked with them daily, 
■that you dined there frequently ; and, at all events, if you don't 
others do. X think it is a pity Lord Kedcliffe does not knoir 
the way in which Mr. Oliphant and his pupil conduct theiu- 
selves. " 

' * But are they not nice young ladies ?" said Walter, amused. 

"I've no doubt," said Mary, bridling, ''gentlemen will call 
them so. I observe if only women are bold enough, and flirt 
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enough, and flatter enongh, ihey are always favoarites -wHIm 
irentlemen ; and I should think, decidedly think, the Misses 
Gresham failed in noue of these qualities. " 

*' Mary, Mary," said Mrs. Swinbum, i^n shaking her head, 
'' don't forget charity, my dear; remember 'he tj^t lacketh 
charity ' " 

*' The Greshams require it, at all events," answered Mary, ** if 
half the stories about them are true." 

'* I daresay they are," said Mrs. Swinbum, '^ some of them, 
at all events. But hot water boils some day, and Mr. Gresham, 
poor man, has been in hot water long enough, so we shall 8e» 
now it ends. But how is it you have not been to see us, Mr. 
Sefton Y* she went on gaily, waving the green parasol in the air. 
My Johnnie has been expecting you, daily expecting you." 

** You had better tell Mr. Sefton who your Johnnie is, 
mamma," said Mary. 

**My Johnnie is Captain Swinbum," answered mamma, 
** and Bichard wrote us word you were going to call. Bichard 
hinted, too, why you came to Cumber, Mr. Sefton, but we 
mustn't tell tales. But Mr. Gresham's long absence is easily 
accounted for just now, ha ! ha I ha !" 

* * Beally, Mrs. Swinbum " said Walter, in an annoyed 

tone. 

''Quite right," said Mrs. Swinbum, nodding her head, with 
its snow-white bands of hair and little fanciful bonnet perched 
on the top of it. *' Quight right A ^ silent tongue and a wise 
head * — you know the proverb ? " 

*'Then your head can't be wise, Tm sure, mamma," said 
Maiy, agreeably. 

'* I am lively, my dear, that is it," answered the gay old lady. 
*'But come, Mr. Sefton, waive ceremony, and comedown with 
us to the Grange now and taste a sip of my rhubarb wine Its 
delicious, though I who made it should not boast, but I must say 
its delicious ! Equal to champagne any day, this warm weather." 

^' You must excuse me to-day, I think," said Walter, alarmed 
at the idea of the promised luxury. 

*' No, no, I won't excuse you," cried Mrs. Swinbum, slipping 
her hand through Walter's arm. "Come along, young man; 
you see you can't escape a lady. " 

In vain Walter struggled to release himself, with any appear- 
ance of politeness. With a firm grasp on his arm, Mrs. Swin* 
bum chatted on, detailing various pieces of gossip, and enumer- 
ating with apparent pleasure the heavy losses which Mr. Gres- 
ham had lately sustained. 

''But you must dine with us some day," she continued, 
hospitably, " and tlieu my Johnnie will tell you all about it» 
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l^ovld you condescend to dine off a beefsteak pie and mush- 
rooms — fresh, juicy mushrooms? I was up myself at six o'clock 
tliis morning to gather them, and that and an excellent goose- 
berry pudding is all we have to-day. Still, if you will stay " 

* ^ Our dinners are paid for," said Mary, with emphasis, and a 
strong insinuation that some one's in the neighbourhood were 
not. 

** That they are," cried Mrs. Swiaburn. " I keep the purse, 

you know, Mr. Sefton. You see, gentlemen I've nothing 

to say against my Johnnie " 

*' You very often have, mamma," interrupted Mary. 
^' I've nothing to say against Captain Swinburn," went on 
Mrs. Swinburn, disregarding her daughter's remarks ; " but 
still, gentlemen, you see, are gentlemen ; and that means— 
indulgence. It means not can I afford this or that ? but I want 
it, and I'll have it. So it's best to keep them out of temp* 
tation. " 

^' You must know how to manage Captain Swinburn," said 
Walter, laughing. 
'^ Not always," said Mary, in a marked manner. 
*' I do my best, Mary ; I do my best," said Mrs. Swinburn ; 
* ^ but here we are at the gate, and there, to be sure, is my 
Johnnie, sitting enjoying the sun." 

'* Johnnie," with a double eyeglass fixed on his well-shaped, 
rather aristocratic nose, and with a black velvet cap stuck on his 
white head, was sitting reading his second-hand Times on a rustic 
seat, amid his neat flower-beds; and, as they approached, he 
rose with something of the air and manner of a gentleman and 
held out his hand. 

" I need not ask who you are," he said to Walter. "Your 
mother's face was not one a man could easily forget, and you 
have almost inherited it." 

*' Johnnie 1 Johnnie 1" said Mrs. Swinburn^ reprovingly; 
"should a man of your acre remember any woman's face but his 
lawful wife's l I am shocked at you, Johnnie !" 

" Johnnie," who was very superior to his wife and daughter 
in manner, looked annoyed. 

" My dear," he said, ''I was a married man when I first saw 
Lady Sefton ; so I might be permitted to admire her." 

" That was the very reason you shouldn't, Johnnie," said his 
wife, shaking her head. " But I'll forgive you, for once. I've 
been telling Mr. Sefton, Johnnie, about the sad stories we hear 
of Mr. Gresham. Involved, they say — ^hopelessly involved," 

" My dear Mary^-^ — " said the old gentleman, now shaking 
hishead. 
** Yon know it is true, Johnnie ; you know very well, only 

o 
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you won't say it. Why, the very lagt time you ever paid your 
rent, you said * 1 wonder if my lord will ever see the money. * " 

'* Hush ! hush ! my dear." 

"Johnnie ! Johnnie! speak the truth!" said the lively old 
Indy, tapping her husband's shoulder with the long green parasol. 
' ' y ou know it is true ; and you know " 

** Pardon me, Mrs. Swinburn," said Walter," interrupting 
her ; " but this is a subject I should rather not discuss." 

'*Mr. Sefton is quite right," said Captain Swinbum. ^^ Come 
and have a look at my fruit trees, Mr. Sefton. You know I am 
a great gardener, and find the exercise wholesome. " 

Walter inspected the fruit trees, and admired the bees and 
the neat and well-ordered garden ; and having declined Captain 
Swinburn's rather feeble invitation to dinner, was just escaping 
when Mrs. Swinbum, bottle and glass in hand, rushed down to 
the gate as he was closing it behind him. 

'* Stop, stop, Mr. Sefton!" she cried. ** Here's a bottle of 
my rhubarb. A fresh bottle. I'll have the cork out in a minute 
if you'll wait 

" No, thanks ; no, thanks," answered Walter, hurrying away. 
''Not to-day, thank you, Mrs. Swinbum," and he was gone. 

*' Put it back into the store closet, Mary," said the prudent 
housekeeper, looking after Walter's retreating figure in surprise, 
'* The young man surely could not have been well, and was 
afraid to drink it." 

" I daresay he likes something stronger," said Mary, tossing 
her head, as she took the bottle from her mother, and proceeded 
to lock ic carefully up at her command. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A TELEaHAM. 

About three days after this interview with the Swinburns, Mr. 
Gresham still not having returned to Cumber, one evening after 
dinner the Hon. George received a telegram from his sister 
Julia, dated from Bedcli£fe House. 

''Dear George," he read, ''send a carriage to the station for 
tne to-morrow, to meet the afternoon .train. I and a little 
French maid that I have picked up in Paris are coming down to 
Cumber for a few days." 

George was delighted. 

" Capital ) " he cried, af te^ he had succeeded in spelling 
through the message, throwing it across the table to Walter. 
* ' Little Ju's coming down. She's worth them all put together. 
How's she got quit of the old dowager, I wonder ? We'll have 
some good fun now if only she's by herself. " 
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Walter could scarcely control his emotion at this news, and 
was conscious that the tutor's calm kind gaze rested on him for 
A moment ; was conscious in fact that in that moment he 
had betrayed his secret. 

" You must go to the station to meet your sister, George," 
said Mr. Uliphant ; "and perhaps you, SSefton, will go with 
him 1 * 

* ' I do not know, " faltered Walter ; and he rose from the table, 
and 'went out and stood on the broad terrace, trying to realise 
the change which those electric words had wrought. 

Se was going to see her again, then ; going to learn his fate. 

CJould i t be — could it be ] Ah ! when great joy is nigh, are we 

not sometimes afraid ] Dare we realise the dear touch whose 

hand is not yet in ours ? ** By this time to-morrow,'* thought 

Walter, and he wondered how he could spend the time till then. 

The hours did not pass quickly, and he rose after an almoat 

«leepless night, the next morning, feverish and unrefreshedi 

But a letter that the early post brought him relieved his anxiely 

to a great extent, and gave him new hopes of happiness and love. 

It was from Julia Norman, and wns dated also, as George's 

telegram had been, from Redcliffe House. 

" Dear Walter," it began, ** I have just lately learnt that you 
wrote to me after you left town, which letter I never received* 
1 shall tell you how this was when I see you, which I trust will 
he to-morrow, but you will already know this from my telegram 
to George. We have been abroad, and were when there recalled 
to [England by a dangerous, they fear a fatal, carriage accident 
happening to Lady Bettly's eldest daughter, the Countess of 
Huddersfield. We all, therefore, returned to town together, 
and Lady Bettly and papa left yesterday for Felldean Hall, in 
Kottinghamshire, where this poor lady is lying, dying it is 
supposed, and I have seized the opportunity of coming down, 
without leave, for a few days, to Cumber. Oh, Walter ! I want 
a few, a few happy days before I die. Let me have them now. 
I want to feel like a girl again ; a young and happy girl, like I 
■used to be at Cumber once. But I shall not write any more to 
jou just now, because to-morrow I hope to see you, 

" But remain, 

" Your faithful friend, 

"Julia." 
Again and again Walter kissed this letter with passionate 
eagerness, and when the train in which Julia was expected to 
arrive approached the station nearest to Cumber, he was almost 
afraid to look lest the beautiful .and beloved face should not be 
there. 

** There's Ju ! " cried the Hon. George. "What's she got on 
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"her head? Some new French thing, I suppose, that all the- 
women down here will be sure to copy at once.'' 

Not a word spoke Walter; not a word when the little 
trembling hand stole into his, and lingered gently there ;: 
not even one when the lustrous dark eyes were lifted inquiringly^ 
to his face. 

*^ Walter, are you elad to see me ? " she said at last. 

"Why do you ask?" he answered, in a low voice, turnings 
away his head, and pretending to occupy himself by looking 
after Julia's maid and her luggage. 

"By Jove, what a jolly girl !" said George, in a loud and 
admiring whisper, staring at the good-looking Frenchwoman, 
whom Julia had brought down with her, bustling among her 
trunks. * ' But does she talk nothing but French ? " 

"Not a word," said Julia, laughing, and George's countenance 
fell, for French was not among his attainments. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and as they drove to Cumber 
through the long woodland lanes, Julia chatted unceasingly ;. 
telling Walter all about their tour in France ; and all the 
incidents which she could make appear absurd that had happened 
to them there. Yet still there was a feverish gaiety about 
her almost that gave him a sort of feeling of discomfort, and 
something in her face he thought was slightly altered too. 

" I mean to make the most of my holiday," she said, laughing 
.strangely, "for I can't depend on more than three days. You 
know, George, I'm here on the quiet, and the moment Aunt 
Bettly knows where I am, she'll come or send papa for mo 
directly. But she deceived me about something once," she went 
on, with a little nod to Walter, " and I in my turn am deceiving- 
her. Even Gertrude does not know yet that I am here, for 1 
said I was going to spend the day with Kate Seymour ; but I 
posted a letter for her which she will get to-night, at one of the 
stations, as she would have been telegraphing to them that I had 
run away or something if I had not, so I was obliged to tell her. 
I asked her not to write to Aunt Bettly for two days, but I know 
she will. She will write to-morrow ; Aunt Bettly will get the 
letter the next day, and the day after — oh dear, oh dear — on 
Friday, we shall have a scene, an arrival, a lecture, and I know 
not what. But we'll have the three days, Walter — we'll have 
the three days. They shan't cheat us of them." 

" And many more, I hope, Julia," said Walter, in a low and 
earnest voice. 

"She was his own now," he thought, "his very own." And 
so eager was he to hear this from her lips, that he sat impatiently^ 
through the dinner ; impatiently while the brother and sister 
chatted over their wine and dessert, until at last Mr. Oliphaut^ 
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-taking compassion on Walter's evident unoasiaess, rose quietly 
^nd said to his pupil— 

*' Suppose, George, you and I go out for a walk ? ** 

'* Ju shall come too, then," said George, **Ju, will you come 
^nd have a row on the lake ? " 

'* You can follow him by-and-by," said Walter. ''Best a little 
now, Julia, and I shall stay with you.'' 

*'Ko, no," cried Julia, starting up, " T want no rest Am I 
not come down to enjoy myself? To be sure, let us row, 
George. Come, Walter. " And she followed her brother without 
liat or mantle into the wide green park. 
. Twilight had gathered around them before they left the water, 
and Julia's only protection from the falling dew was her 
handkerchief, which she had knotted coquettishly under her chin, 
And as they quitted the boat the tutor slipped his arm through 
his pupil's, and drew him onward. 

^'Come with me, George," he said, "and leave your sister 
with young Sefton. " 

'*What 1" said George, looking round at him, "Are they 
spoons ? Do you think they are spoons ? But it won't do, yea 
know. Ju will have to marry some swell." 
• "Never mind," said Mr. Oliphant, "leave them alone. We 
can go, if you like, for half ah hour to the Greshams ; " and 
George, ever eager for a change, delightedly complied, and 
Walter and Julia were at last alone. 

. " Come," said he, drawing her to a seat beneath a great 
spreading oak, *' come, my darling, here." * 

** Oh ! I dare not, Walter," whispered Julia, as if she were 
half afraid, clinging to his arm ; "some one may see us. We 
really had better not." 

"What if they do? "answered Walter. "What is all the 
world to us ? " And he drew her down beside him, clasping her 
hands with passionate eagerness. 

" Oh ! we must not talk like that, Walter," said Julia, 
nervously. ' 'Let us talk of something else. What do you think 
of poor George and the sedate Mr. Oliphant ? " 

" I don^t want to talk of George or the sedate Mr. Olipliant,'^ 
answered Walter. 

" What shall we talk of then, Walter ? " said Julia, looking 
jit him with her lovely eyes ; lovelier still in the soft dim light. 

*'0f what we were thinking," whispered Walter, and he 
clasped her nearer to him, and the girl's head fell unresistingly 
on his breast. 

'^We should not — we should not," she murmured, but she 
drew not away, resting there in his strong and encircling arrns^ 

Presently she lifted her head with a mournful smile. 
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" Aunt Betily would tell you that this was all a dream Walter,"* 
she said. '' That the time would come when we would regret- 
the real things that we had given up.'' 

" And what are real things? " asked Walter, fondly. 

" I^ank and money, my dear," answered Julia, more lightly ..^ 
** These are the world's gods — ^and we who are of it naturally 
worship them." 

" But is there not something else roal too ? " Julia moved 
restlessly and sighed, and then her head fell once more o» 
Walter's hreast. 

** Yes, Walter," she said, ** yes, I believe there is." 

"And you have given that to me?" asked Walter, eagerly. 
*' Say but that, and nothing shall part us." 

** They would never hear of it, dear Walter, never," she 
answered; ''but we shall know. We shall always be friends, 
shall we not ? We are cousins, at any rate, and they can't^ 
prevent that. Ah, how peaceful it is here," she went on, quickly, 
as if afraid, he would answer her, * ' how lovely, Walter ! If I 
had been a country girl ! a milkmaid perhapH," she added, with 
a smile, "and you " 

" Would you have cared for me then more than you do now?'*" 

" Hush ! hush ! " said Julia, "we must not say these things ; 
we really must not. Where is George ? Do you think they 
have gone into the house ? " 

"Most likely to see the Miss Greshams," answered Walter. 

" To see the Miss Greshams ! " repeated Julia, in surprise. 
" Do you mean the daughters of papa's agent ? Surely Mr» 
Oliphant takes better care of his pupil than that ? " 

Walter was silent, for he had no wish to betray the tutor. 

"1'here are two of them, are there not?" continued Julia.. 
" Which is the object of Master George's admiration then ? " 

" Miss Fannie, I believe ; but I daresay he's only amusiDg" 
himself." 

** I should think so," answered Julia, haughtily ; ** but I had 
better tell papa, I think. These people ought to be taught to 
keep their proper places." 

"Little proud one," said Walter, pressing the hand that still 
lingered in his own, " Why don't you despise me then — me^ 
only papa's secretary?" 

"And our cousin," answered the girl, fondly. "Ah, Waltec 

—^why are you not — not " ' 

■ "Not what?" 

" My lord this, or my lord that," answered Julia, with aik 
uneasy laugh. *' Why are yon not one of the world's great ones 
-*— a suitable person, as Aunt Bet tly calls every rich young man?*' 

Before Walter could reply, they both distinctly heard voicea 
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approaching, and Walter instantly recognised the high shrill 
tones of Mrs. Swinbum. 

"1 tell you, mamma/' said another voice, in answer to some 
speech they could not catch, ' ' I tell you I am not wrong. I 
sawy distinctly saw, with the glass, three gentlemen and one 
female leave the boat, and two of the gentlemen turned one way» 
and the other and a female another. If it is that Fannie 
Oresham, with that idiot, young George, it is your duty, your 
absolute duty, to write to Richard to tell him to inform Lord 
Redcliife at once that this girl is absolutely — mark my words— 
absolutely trying to entangle him." 

" But where have they gone, Mary ? Where can they be ? 
We have seen nothing of them, and to make such a charge as 
this without certainty — " answered the mother. > 

*?I saw," went on Mary, '"with my own eyes;" at this 
minute the two ladies passed the tree under which Julia and 
Walter were sitting, and Miss Swinbum's sharp eyes caught a 
glimpse of Julia's dress as they did so. ^* There I " she hissed 
into her mother's ear, " there I " 

It was too dark to distinctly recognise any one at a distance ; 
but Mrs. Swinbum instantly turned round as her daughter 
spoke, and mistaking the two figures on the sent for the flon. 
George and Fannie Gresham, shook her green parasol at them, 
and began addressing them in a loud voice. 

" Well, young people," she said, ** well, and what are you 
6oia^ here — " But she suddenly paused, for Walter rose, and 
his tall slim figure was too great a contrast to George Norman's 
to be mistaken even ia the dusk. ^^ Why, it's Mr. SSeflon," she 
said, slightly abashed. 

"Good evening, Mrs. Swinbum," said Julia Norman, in her 
haughtiest tone, without rising, for she had a slight acquaintance 
with that lady, who absolutely dropi^ed her green parasol in her 
agitation. 

*^ Miss Julia Norman ! " she said, making an elaborate curtsey, 

"that I should have mistaken you for I beg a thousand 

pardons, my dear young lady. 1 did not know the family were 
at the Park, or Mary and 1 should never have intruded here. 
When only your brother and Mr. Oliphant are down, we some- 
times take the liberty of asking leave of the lodge-keeper to 
enter the grounds, but never when the family are here : of 
course, never. I )iope his lordship is well, and my Lady Bettly V* 

''My father and my aunt are quite well," answered Julia, coldly. 

"I don't know, mamma, whether Miss Julia Norman 
recognises me," said Mary, ** but she has not bowed." 

** You are Miss Swinbum, are you not?" said Julia,''still in 
the same haughty tones ; and then she rose. 
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'* Walter/' she said, calmly, '*it is time, I think, we Tvere 
returning to the house. Good evening, Mrs. Swinburn ; " and, 
with a slight bow, she laid her hand on Walter's arm, and 
moved away. 

<< Well, mamma, you have put your foot into it this timey" 
said Mary, as soon as Julia and Walter were out of sight. 

''And who led me to put my foot into it?" said mamma. 
*' Who insisted that Fannie Gresham was walking with young 
Mr. Norman, and made me come out to find them, and put my 
foot into it, as you say ? I ask yon Mary, I ask you, who ? " 
And the old lady picked up her parasol, and shook it at her 
daughter. 

'' Oh, Fm to blame, of course ! " said Mary, tossing her head. 
'* I always am. But I think," she added, '' it an odd thing, a 
very odd thing. Miss Julia Norman being out at this time of 
night alone with Mr. Sefton. Mr. Sefton, indeed 1 If she is 
going to be married, as people say, the less she sees of Mr. 
befton, I think, the better." 

CHAPTER Xni. 

BBIEF H0UB8 OF JOT. 

Long before Julia was up the next morning, Walter, rose with 
the determined purpose of writing to Margaret Blackburn to tell 
her the truth. He had thought and thought again and again of 
doing this during the last few weeks, but had shrunk and 
hesitated with absolute aversion from the task. But now he 
must do it, he told himself, and with a faltering hand and a 
heavy heart he sat down to fulfil his painful duty. 

'^I have no excuse to ofifer to you, dear Margaret," he wrote, 
^' for I have none. I tried to do my duty, and 1 believed, when 
I asked you to be my wife, that 1 truly cared for you ; and I 
truly did, till there crossed my path — well — one whom I have 
no longer any power further to resist I do not ask you to 
forgive me. I know what you will feel when you receive this 
letter, and I know what I am feeling when I write it. Never, 
dear Margaret, will your head be bowed with shame as mine is 
now. But I was always unworthy of such love as yours ; and 
you will be thankful, perhaps, some day, that you have learnt 
to know this truth in time. 

"Good-bycj and God bless yon, 

"W. SEFTOir." 

He tried this letter in a dozen ways before he decided on these 
few disjointed words. Tried to tell her more plainly. Yet 
what could he say ? Julia loved him ; but between them, even 
by her own confession, lay the almost insurmountable barriers of 
want of position and of wealth. 
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**But if she will but wait," he told himself; " with such a 
prize before me, what could I not do ? " 

At last lie finished his letter ; and, having done so, went out^ 
to post it with his own hands at the village office, returning 
vrith. aucli a cloud on his brow that when Julia came down to 
breakfast she instantly remarked it. 

** What is the matter, Walter?" she asked, as soon as the 
tutor and his pupil had retired to the study, going up to him 
and laying her white and jewelled hand upon his arm. 

For a moment he looked at her, and did not speak. The next^ 
lie clasped her in his arms, covering her lips and cheeks with 
kisses. 

** Nothing," he said ; " nothing. When I have you, Julia, I 
luave all. << 

** Well, for to-day, Walter — let us be happy for to-day," she 
answered. *'See, we have got a fine one," she continued, 
pointing to the bright blue sky. * ' What day is it ? I mean^ 
what day of the month ? I want always to remember it." 
** It is the 13th," said Walter. 

^* The 13th," repeated Julia, uneasily ; *' that's an unlucky 
day, isn't it ? I wish it had been any other day than that." 
"Foolish chad!" 

**I think I am," she answered. *'I am nervous I believe. 
But come, we will go out, Walter. Do not let us lose an hour. 
What shall we do first 1 Shall 1 row you en the lake ? " 

They never forgot that day ; spending it as it were alone 
under the summer sky, and loitering hand in hand through 
golden hours of mutual love. 

George and the tutor had some engagement after dinner, into 
which neither Julia nor Walter cared to enquire, and after they 
had left them, and as the evening stole on, these two wandered 
out again together into the Park, and watched the sun sinking 
behind the trees, gilding each leaf with glory in its fall, and 
painting the placid surface of the lake with the shadowed 
picture of the lovely scene around. 

"We have youth, and we have love, Julia," whispered 
Walter ; " with these can we not defy them all ? " 

Of what was the girl thinking as she sat there by her lover in 
the stilly eve ? She was very silent, almost sad, and the half* 
worldly, half-romantic strain, with which she had prattled on 
during the day, no longer suited her humour or her feelings 
now. She had forgotten all her grand-aunt's lessons ; all the 
teachings of the great world whose child she had been, and with 
a miserable feeling she was remembering a certain promise that 
she had given, a certain bargain that she had made, which 
revolted against every womanly feeling in her heart. 
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^* We shall have another happy day to-morrow, shall we not ? "^ 
said Walter, and he put his hand softly under her chin, and. 
raised her downcast face. 

^^Yes, dear Walter," she answered, looking up at his, and 
nestlinfl^ closer to his side, with a sort of shiver as she spoke. 

** What is it, dear one ? Are you cold ? " said Walter. 

" Walter " she began, and then she faltered. Could she 

tell him — tell him then ? 

•* What, Julia ? " he asked. 

** No, I shall tell him to-morrow," she thought. " Yes, we 
shall have another happy day to-morrow, Walter," she said, and 
she shivered again as she spoke. 

**\'ou are cold, dear Julia," said Walter, drawing closer. 
'^Perhaps we had better go in now, there maybe some chill, 
arising from the lake. " 

" Not yet, not yet," she answered. ** Stay a few moments; 
longer, Walter — they may liever come again." 

'* Wliy do you say that, Julia? If you are firm, what can 
part us 1 You do love me, do you not ? " 

** Yes, yes, yes," she murmured, and she laid her cheek 
against his. 

Long they sat thus. The night stole around them, and the 
breeze stirred among the trees, and the white mist rose from the 
lake, and still they moved not. They were in the world, but 
the world was nothing to them then. The iron chains of 
circumstance, the cruel prospect of separation, and the uncertain 
future, seemed like some distant, scarce-remembered dreams. 
They were together, and they loved each other, and all else was- 
forgotten in that brief hour of bliss. 

At last, with lingering and long-drawn sighs, Julia drew 
herself from that fond embrace, and with slow and unwillinjs^ 
steps they returned to the house, Julia pausing one moment on 
the broad terrace before they entered it. 

*' Good-bye, happy day," she said, looking round into the diin 
distance stretched out behind them. ** Good-bye, bright happy 
day ! " 

At that moment the mystic hand of Fate was weaving one of 
its wondrous webs which one day was destined to gather round 
and entangle her lovely head. 

** K. H." Miss Mary Swinbum was writing in her diary, "On 
the 12th inst. , at a quarter to ten o'clock at night, mamma and 
I came upon Miss Julia Norman and Mr. Walter Sefton sitting 
alone in clo.«e proximity in the park, and have since learnt that 
Miss Julia Norman arrived here without any escort but a French, 
maid on the same afternoon, and has spent to-day (13th inst.) in 
wandering about the whole day with the sapae young gentleman^ 
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Have written by evening post to Richard to iuform him of the 
same." 

*' To-morrow/' whispered Walter, as he sought his restless^ 
couch ; as he tossed through the long hours of the night ; falling 
into a fitful slumber as the summer dawn was breaking in the 
east. To-morrow ! Alas ! for them there was no morrow !. 
He was dreaming of Julia, dreaming he was being wedded to 
her in a great abbey, full of monuments and images of the 
mighty dead, who, from ''some silent shore,'' yet onward lead ; 
when suddenly — when his hand was in hers — a shadow, chill, 
misty,' indistinct, yet real still, came darkly between them, and 
caught her struggling from his grasp. 

Walter woke with a start and a cry, so strongly had the fantasy 
of his brain deceived him, and sitting up became conscious that 
he had really been roused by a loud knocking and shaking of the 
handle of his bedroom door. 
'* Who is there ? he asked. 

*• Are you awake 1 If so, be still and 1*11 come in ; I'm old 
enough to be your mother, so there's no haim in it," screamed 
a voice from outside. 

"Oh I my lady, come away," «aid another voice. "Come 
away till monsieur is attired." 

*' Hold your tongue, and go away," answered the first voice. 

''Open the door, young Seftun, I must i>ee you. It is I ; Lady 

Bettly ; " and she shook the door-handle violently as she spoke.. 

**I shall come to you in a few minutes," said Walter, now 

fairly roused, jumping up. " What ever is the matter ? " 

"Open the door, and I will tell you." 

**1 can't for a few minutes. Lady Bettly," answered Walter^ 
" Do wait till I am dressed." 

" What folly about dress !*' screamed the old lady. *' I saw 
you in your baby-clothes, so it won't kill me to see you in your 
dre&sing gown now." And Walter, having hastily assumed some 
garments, was at last compelled to admit her, and Lady Bettly 
at once entered the room, closing the door sharply behind her 
as she did so. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RETRIBUTION. 

"What is this, I hear, Sefton, this insane folly," began Lady 
Bettly, "about you and Julia Norman ?" 

" What do you mean, Lady Bettly ]" answered Walter, facing 
her. 

" Mean ! I mean that you must be mad, and she mad also. 
Do you know what she is ? Do you know that she is on the^ 
point of marriage with the Duke of Malvern?" 
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Tlie deep flush and then the deadly paleness which spread 
over Walter's face at this announcement excited the compassion 
-even of Lady Bettly. 

'' What 1 did you not know Y* she said. '* Has she not even 
told you ? I thought as much. This is why she insisted on her 
engagement being kept a secret then — this is why she would go 
to Paris for her trousseau. Poor boy, poor boy ! — ^but do not 
regret her, Sefton. Fool as Malvern is, I pity him for the 
pretty bargain he has got. It is only her beauty that you men 
think of — ay, only her beauty, and that even at times has some- 
thing horrible about it to my mind, for I remember her mother. '* 

" Is it true 1" said Walter^ hoarsly, turning his white face to 
Lady Bettly, and fixing his eyes rigidly on hers. ''Is this 
true?" 

*' What, that her mother is in a madhouse? True enough. 
Oh ! about her marriage, that is true also, my dear. She has 
been making a pretty fool of you these two days. As soon as I 
heard she was here, and Gertrude very properly telegraphed the 
news to me at once, I left Cecilia's death-bed, and travelled 
without stopping till I arrived. It was my duty to do so, and, 
thank God, I always do my duty if I conveniently can. I knew 
well enough what she would be after, for she is a bad girl, Sefton, 
■a very bad girL But it is all settled ; Malvern and she are to 
be married in a fortnight, and she goes back to toivn with me 
this very hour." 

" Where is she ?" 

'* In her room, after a grand scene. But I would listen to no 
Aonsense, and her maid is busy packing as fast as she can, and 
we shall be off in an hour. Don't attempt to see her, Sefton, 
for I tell you beforehand I won't allow it; therefore it is useless 
^ou asking to do so." 

But the young man took no heed of what she said, no heed of 
the detaining hand with which she endeavoured to grasp his 
arm, but with a fierce and excited manner eluded her and 
hurried hastily from the room. 

*' Where are you going ? Where are you going V* screamed 
Lady Bettly, running after him as fast as her trembling old feet 
•could carry her. 

Ue made no answer, but ran swiftly down the corridor to 
.Julia's room, using scant ceremony when he got there, for he 
pushed open at once the half-closed door, and entered. 

Julia was sitting, or rather leaning, against the side of the 
bed when he went in, dressed in a white dressing-gown and with 
her long black hair streaming over her shoulders; aad when she 
«aw him, she gave a faint scream, and put her hand over her 
pale and tear-stained face. 
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• * Is it true Y* said he, going up to her ; never noticing the 
piresence of the maid. '^ Julia, is it true 1" 

!No word came in answer from her trembling lips ; but she 
lield out her other hand to him, which he instantly clasped. 

*'Is it true V* he said again to her, as he took it. '^ Speak, 
Julia ! let me hear it from your own lips !" And as he spoke he 
gxttsped her hand in his fierce emotion so violently that he cut 
tkev finger with the diamond hoop which she wore, and she gave 
a sudden and sharp cry of pain. 

'* You hurt me I you hurt me !" she said. 

He gave a bitter laugh as he slackened his hold. 

** Did 1 ?" he said. " Forgive me ; but tell me the truth." 

** Go away, sir! go away, this moment 1" screamed Lady 
Bettly, who had followed him, and now rushed panting and 
breathless into the room. " Aren't you ashamed of yourself V 
And the girl half -dressed, too ! Is there no decency, no pro- 
priety, to be observed? Nonsense ! Nonsense! She isn't worth 
all this excitement." 

But Walter Sef ton never turned round or loosed his hold of 
Julia's hand during the old lady's tirade. 

" Speak !" said he, for the third time. *' Speak, Julia ! Is it 
true?" 

" Yes, yes," she cried. ** Forgive me, Walter! I meant to 
tell you to-day. Forgive me, dear Walter ! forgive me I" 

Then he flung back the hand he held. 

"You are faithless and worthless," he said. ** I shall never 
willingly see your face again ;" and without another word he- 
left her. 

Stunned, stupefied, and in despair, he sat for hours alone ii^ 
Ids own. room after this last parting. 

He heard the carriage drive round to take them to the station;. 
heard the bustle of their departure ; and yet he never raised 
his head, though a fiercer throb shot into his heart at the sound, 
which already seemed one great, burning pain. He tried to 
think, and groaned aloud as he did so, over his own misery ; for 
whatever had been his faults, whatever his weakness and his 
folly, he had truly loved this woman — loved her with a great^ 
passionate afiection, and the bitterest pang in his bosom now 
was caused by the knowledge of her complete unworthiness. 

He did not even give her credit, as he sat there, for the struggle^ 
which had taken place in her own heart or for the pain which at 
that moment was wringing her breast for his unhappiness and 
her own. He made no allowance for the strong influence that 
• her family had used to induce her to accept the high position 
that had been ofiered to her, or the mistaken idea under which 
eke had accepted the Duke's proposal ; believing that Walter 
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lind left her free to do so — had left her because her father and 
aunt had wished him, without one word of parting or explan- 
ation to herself. 

IShe had hrst heard of Walter's letter through her Frencli 
niaid in Paris, who was a bold, intriguing vtoman, endowed with, 
a pair of bright black eyes, a smart and well-attired figure, and. 
A saucy tongue, who, soon after she had entered Julia's service, 
by way of amusing herself and keeping her hand in practice, had 
commenced a flirtation with the discreet Snowdon, who was 
travelling with the ladies, and had then reached the sober age 
of forty-nine. 

I<Iothing daunted by his age or discretion, however. Made- 
moiselle Celeste had cajoled and flattered him, until she had 
Jearnt every secret of his respectable bosom, and. anxious to 
become the confidante of her youthful mistress, she in turn had 
repeated to Julia all about the suppressed letter ; all about 
^' young Monsieur Sefton's " gloom and unhappiness at Cumber, 
which SSnowdon had heard of through his fellow-servants there. 

With a deep sigh Julia had received these tidings. She was 
then on the eve of her marriage with the Duke of Malvern ; 
preparing the magnificent and splendid trousseau which her 
father's lavish hand had supplied, and not without pride or 
pleasure either in the costly and gorgeous jewels that her noble 
lover had presented to her, or in the adulation which the know- 
ledge of her future high rank procured for her from her family 
tknd her friends. 

" I shall see him in town," she thought, '^and shall tell him 
then — tell him how they deceived me — how I always cared for 
him too well." 

iSee him when it was too late ! Such was the morality which 
Lady Bettly had taught her grand-nieces ; such the creed with 
which the worldly old dame had polluted their young minds ; 
for Julia knew that before she should see Waiter again she 
would be the wife of the Duke of Malvern, her marriage being 
originally fixed to take place by her own wish whilst they were 
.abroad. 

The dangerous accident which had happened to Lady Bettly *8 
daughter had, however, upset these arrangements, and Jidia 
had obtained a brief respite ; and as she was crossing the 
Channel, the idea had darted into her unsettled and unhappy 
heart, to endeavour to see Walter — * * to have a few happy days, 
as she expressed it, " before she died." 

She found a daring and able confidante in her maid CMeste. 
This woman saw at once the position ; saw Julia was placing 
herself in her power by committing an action that her future 
husband must never know, and she therefore encouraged 
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^lie unliappy girl to carry her mad sclieme into execution. 
Tlie Duke was out of town when they unexpectedly arrived 
i.liere, and the moment her father and grand-aunt started for 
the unfortunate Countess of Huddersheld's death-bed, Julia 
despatched by Cbleste her telegram to George, and left town ou 
tVie following morning, and arrived at Cumber as we have seen. 
To do her justice, she meant to tell Walter the truth, but her 
heart failed in its purpose, and she had not courage to darken 
^he brief hours of joy that they had spent together by a reve- 
lation which would have changed them to the bitterest pain. 

So sitting there after she was gone, Walter cursed her in his 
lieart ; cursed her for all the misery she had wrought him ; for 
All the shame and disgrace she had brought upon his name. 

** She was making a fool of me, was she, then, all the while— 
a fine fool 1" he said, bitterly, repeating Lady Bettly's words. 
^' My God ! my God — and yet I love her still !" 

For hours he sat thus. Twice Mr. Oliphant came to his room 
door and rapped, and received but surly refusals of admittance 
in reply ; but the third time, when the day was fading into 
twilight, the tutor was more persistent, and at last unwillingly, 
rather to escape the annoyance of answering him than anything 
•else, Walter rose and unlocked the door. 

**My dear Sefton," said Mr. Oliphant, as he entered, putting 
out his hand ; .but Walter only turned away from that kindly 
grasp. 
* * What is it ? Do you want anything ? * he said. 
*• 1 want to see you," answered the tutor. ** I want you to 
have some wine and some refreshment, which L shall rliig for. 
Where is your pipe V* he added, cheerfully. " I have been all 
day with George, and 1 want some better company now." 
''I'm in no mood for it," said Walter, suddenly. 
<< We can have a talk at any rate," went on Mr. Oliphant. 
'''Here is the wine, Sefton. Drink some, my dear fellow ; and, 
James," he continued, addressing the servani who had brought 
in the refreshment, " bring up the Times,** 

But it was no use. Walter scarcely made any answer to Mr. 
Oliphant's well-meant attempts to divert his thoughts, but sat 
^ith such determined gloom on his brow, drinking glass after 
gla«B of wine, that at last the tutor gave up the attempt. 

Presently^ in such an altered voice that Mx. Oliphant scarcely 
knew it, he said — 
' " They are all gone, I suppose ?" 

"Yes, Lady Bettly is, and ** Walter looked up with a 

kind of hope in his eyes as the tutor hesitated, and then they 
fell gloomily again, as he added, " and Miss Julia. She gave 
me this to give you, Sefton," he went on, hurriedly, taking aa 
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he spoke a handsome ring from his waistcoat pocket, and hold- 
ing it towards Walter. 

It was in the form of a forget-me-not, and was composed of 
turquoises and diamonds, and Walter's pale face turned sud- 
denly crimson as he looked at it. 

*^ Had she it made on purpose, I wonder?" he said, bitterly, 

**the false — false Here, give it to me," he continued, with 

sudden passion. ''Tell her this was how I treated her parting 
gift ;" and he flung the ring on the floor, crushing it violently 
beneath his heel after he had done so. 

: For a moment he stood thus, and then with a strange change 
of feeling, he stooped down and picked up the bruised and 
injured gem. 

** Yet, yet, I am fool enough still, you see," he said. "I shall 
keep it. Did she give you any message when she gave it to you?" 
he went on, turning away h^s head, and trying to force the ring 
back into somethin(< of its original shape. ''Did she say any- 
thing to you then ?" 

" Very little," answered the tutor. " She was crying. * Give 
that to Walter,' she said. ' Tell him not quite to forget me.' " 

" Yet willingly — of her own free will, she is gone ! Oh I 
Oliphaut, what hypocrites women are !" continued Walter, ex- 
citedly pacing the room. " Do you know she lay her head on 
my breast last night, and swore that she loved me, and now, and 
now, to go — to another. " 

** The world, and this man's high rank, have been too much 
for her, I suppose." 

^* What was rank to her? 8he was born to it. I would in 
time have given her as much as he will — the poor hereditary 
fool. You have not seen him, Oliphant, marked and seamed 
with a horrible disease that all his people are heirs to they say,. 
as well as to their titles and their wealth ; and to think that — 

that Julia — that a beautiful young girl is to be Oh ! my 

God, I cannot bear the thought. " 

Mr. Oliphant did not speak. What in truth could he say to 
soothe this frantic rage and grief ; to still this storm of passion 
and despair ? With painful sympathy his kind eyes followed the 
young man's restless pacings, and marked his bitten lips,, his. 
knitted, darkened brow. 

''' My life is done," said Walter presently ; ''she has ended 
ic. 

"Kay, nay," said Mr. Oliphant. *' It is unmanly, Sef ton, to- 
say that Think for one moment; all women are not JUlia 
JSTormans. " 

► " No," answered Walter^ bitterly : "all women are not so 
beautiful, so beloved ; all women cannot become duchesses at 
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tHeir will, and throw over fools like me ; but if they had the 
chance, do you think they would resist it 1" 
* * Let us trust some would, at any rate." 
** "M-en and women, they are all alike,'' went on Walter, in 
biB misery. ** What are faith and truth to the world's gods, as 
fthe odled them ?" And as he spoke a dim recollection crossed 
liis mind of a sweet sad face at home— of other broken vows 
tbat he too knew of — of bitter grief, borne more patiently than 
bia. " I too am a villian," he said, recklessly. '' Julia has but 
treated me as I deserve — but treated me as I treated some one 
far purer and better than I am." 
*• Why not return to her then ?" 

' ' I am not quite so bad as that. I am unworthy of any good 
iMToman's love, if there is such a thing now. No ; I shall go to 
town to-night ; and go to perdition when I get there." 

In vain Oliphant tried to dissuade him from this resolution 
" I would go mad if I stayed here to-night," he answered, and 
there was something in his face which made the tutor think a 
change were wise. 

^'But why not go home?" he urged. " Why not go to your 
mother ?" 

''My poor mother: do you know, Oliphant, that she once 
lived here, and that my lord jilted her also V* And he gave a 
short harsh laugh. 
" I have heard the story." 

" 'Tis in the family, you see, or in the place. I had promised 
to run down and see her, but I can't go near home now. No ; 
I must go somewhere and do somethirg to make me forget." 

''But " hesitated the tutor. "But, Sefton, you had bet- 
ter not go to town just now. You could not go to Kedcliffe 
House ; the — the marriage has to take place from there." 
Walter grew pale, and gnawed his lips. 

** They'll invite me to the ceremony, I hope," he said. " No; 
curse them. Don't be afraid. I won't go near Bedcliffe House, 
or my lord either for that matter. He has lost his secretary. " 
And in this wild and miserable mood Walter Sefton returned to 
London. 

We will not follow him on his journey, or through the next 
few weeks of a wicked and reckless life. There are dark scenes 
and dark hours that are best hidden and put away, in which 
Walter strove to deaden his feelings, and learn to hate the 
woman he yet passionately loved. He sought none of his former 
friends, and Lord Bedcliffe would have been totally unaware of 
his young kinsman's return, except through the skilfully obtained 
information of Mr. Swinburn, which he regretfully and 
cautiously imparted to his patron : news that Lord Bedcliffe in 

H 
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turn repeated to his aunt That ancient schemer took immedi- 
ate alarm. 

** Our dear Cecilia's condition," she wrote the next day to one 
of her many intimate friends, after a private conference with the 
family, "precludes us thinking of the brilliant marriage ceremony 
that I had originally planned, and at which I had hoped you 
would all be present, and so much enjoy. At the same time, 
my dear daughter would be rendered miserable on her sick bed 
if she thouffh her illness delayed for a day the dear child's hap- 
piness ; and the Duke also is most anxious for the wedding to 
take place. Under these circumstances, we have decided to go 
down at once to Cumber, and for the marriage to take place 
there, as quietly as we can accomplish it ; only, in fact, the 
near and immediate relatives of both families being invited, 
with, of course, the exception of the bridesmaids and grooms- 
men. We start to-morrow, and in a day or two I hope you 
may be able to offer your congratulations to our young duchess 

" Ever yours, 

" Affectionately and sincerely, 

"Philippine Bkttlt." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DUCHESS OF MAXYXRIf. 

So the bride went back to her old home, to the home where she 
had been with Walter ; where she had spent her one brief liappy 
day, to which in the unhappy ones to come she ever looked back 
with such bitter, such unavailing regret 

{She was, however, permitted little time for such reflections 
now. 

Lady Bettly invited two or three of the most lively of the 
bridesmaids and groomsmen, who where to officiate at the 
approaching ceremony, to accompany them down on their 
journey to Cumber, and Julia was thus forced to suppress her 
feelings in returning there, however unhappy they might be. 

Many changes had taken place, too, during the short time that 
had passed since her last brief visit. George and Mr. Oliphant 
had been despatched to Brighton, and the whole house had put 
on its holiday garb, and, under the energetic directions of Lady 
Bettly, was prepared to receive with all honour the lovely bride. 

Lady Bettly (and with justice) believed that Julia was too 
much a woman of the world ** to make a fool of herself," as she 
expressed it, in society, and she therefore determined that she 
should never be left for a moment alone. Only a few days were 
to elapse after their return before the marriage was to take 
place, and these, in spite of the dangerous condition of Lady 
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fiettly's daughter, were spent in one continual whirl of gaiety 
and excitement. Lady Bettly had limited her invitations 
oertaiiily, but she had limited them to those of the very highest 
rank among her acquaintances, and Julia soon found herself 
surrounded by a brilliant an<l distinguished circle, who treated 
her with the homage and admiration to which her beauty and 
her future high position gave her claims. 

But she was not happy. Kven the gorgeous and magnificent 
presents which her friends bestowed on the future Duchess of 
Malvern ; even the constant atmosphere of admiration and 
:flattery in which she lived, failed for a moment to remove the 
vie&ry heartache that kept wearing the bride's breast with silent 
pain. 

One pair of austere, sharp eyes among the wedding Iguests 
noted this, and marked her restless ways, her frequent laughter, 
and deep-drawn sighs, with strong disapproval, suspicion, and 
distrust. 

This was the Dowager Duchess of Malvern, her future mother- 
in-law, and a woman of stern and unbending nature, who 
•originally had given her consent to her son's marriage with the 
greatest reluctance. But he was totally independent of her, and 
the most obstinate little man in the world ; and so his mother 
had yielded ungraciously to acknowledge an engagement which 
she could not prevent She disliked Lady Bettly also, and 
seldom permitted an occasion to pass when she could with 
politeness say something annoying to that worldly little dame. 

But Lady Bettly was too wise to quarrel with a woman who 
possessed the enormous jointure of the Dowager Duchess. 

'^Slie is intensely disagreeable, my dear,'' she said to Julia, 
Alluding to her future mother-in-law, ** but never allow her to 
suppose you see it. Treat her with the forbearance due to age 
and infirmity, and you could not annoy her more." And Lady 
Bettly laughed heartily as she gave her advice. 

She and her son came to Cumber the day before that fixed on 
for the wedding to take place, and she had scarcely pressed her 
thin, blue lips coldly against Julia's forehead, when she 
remarked to Ijody Bettly — 

^' Bow ill she is looking ! " followed up by various unpleasant 
questions and remarks on Julia's health and appearance, all of 
which were parried and answered with the most affable good- 
nature by the smiling grand-aunt. 

The Dowager, however, did not let the subject drop. 
'* Where is that handsome young cousin, who during the 
reason was so much with your nieces?" she asked of Lady Bettly, 
later in the day, after having again fixed her hawk eyes on the 
bride's over-changing face for some minutes. '*! do not see hiu» 
among the wedding guests." 
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<<What, Walter Sefton?" answered Lady Beitly, with t^ 
charming air of candour and pleasure. " No, dear boy, he is in 
Rome. We heard from him — let me see, yes, yesterday. He 
is so delighted at the news of Julia's engagement, and fancy,, 
poor child, sent her the most lovely cameo as a present, though, 
of oourse, he is not overburdened with wealth. But he is just 
like a brother to the girls, and it was only natural he should be 
pleased. I must tell Julia to show you the cameo." 

^^Hum," said the Dowager, and shortly afterwards she 
sought her son. 

^<I cannot congratulate you, Hugh," she said, in her cold 
way, *^ on your bride's appearance. She looks as if she had 
something on her mind." 

^^ Something on her mind!" repeated the young Duke,. 
indignantly. ''What do you mean by that, madam, when she^ 
is going to marry me ? " 

No higher or better fortune, in his opinion, could have 
happened to any woman than this. Born of a family where 
direct heirs for generations had been rare, from his cradle to 
his manhood he had been so worshipped and so spoilt, that no 
wonder he believed that earth held no higher and nobler being- 
^an Hugh Victor Albert, Duke of Malvern. 

Even the stem mother's face softened to the son whose birth 
had, for a time at least, endeared her to a faithless lord. Na 
one was good enough for him to her mind, and the Duke's 
private opinion of his own merits was pretty much in accordance- 
with hers. 

But he had chosen Julia Norman, and therefore he was- 
excessively indignant at his mother's words. 

^'She is naturally a little agitated to-day, perhaps," he went 
on, in his thin weak voice, '' but I see nothing to find fault with 
either in her manner or her appearance, and I request in future 
you will make no such remarks to me." 

The dowager made no reply to this, but drew in her pale lips^ 
and shook her head, leaving her son with the consciousness of 
something unpleasant rankling on his mind. 

On the whole, Julia behaved during the day better than either 
her grand-aunt or sister dared to expect. She was civil to the 
Dowager, and showed her the many magnificent gifts that she 
had received, with a certain pride and pleasure in the exhibition. 
She was certainly not coming an unendowed bride into this- 
great family, and she was not unwilling perhaps to allow the 
haughty Duchess to see that not even the jewels of the House 
of Malvern were more splendid than those she was about to- 
bring into it. 

During the banquet in the evening, however, when Ladj 
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Bettly was sitting at the head of the table, full of pride and 
«lation at the scene around her ; thinking that this was all her 
•doing ; that but for her that silly girl would have thrown away 
this great match for a foolish fancy, a painful change of feeling 
was taking place in Julia's heart. 

•She was sitting next to her betrothed, and whether his 
mother's words had aflfected him, or whether Julia's own manner 
towards him was altered, certainly the Duke was disturbed 
from his usual serene self-complacency. 

*^ You have got paler," he said to her, fixing his weak, almost 
colourless eyes on Julia's face. * ^ How is that 1 " 

'^ My colour always varied," she answered, and then she lifted 
up her great dark eyee, and looked at him in turn also ; looked 
at him, and shivered as she did so. 

**My God, what am I about to do I " she thought. She had 
never loved the Duke ; never pretended either to her family or 
herself that she did so, but before she had met Walter Sefton 
she had not been above trying to win this great prize, and she 
certainly had not then felt the same aversion and repulsion to 
him that she felt now. 

SShe had seen very little of him lately ; scarcely, in fact, had 
realised what he was. He was the Duke of Malvern certainly, 
but in spite of his great name — in spite of his vast wealth, he 
was only a very little man indeed. Small in stature, weak ia 
mind ; without one single qualitv, in fact, fitted to attract or 
retain her wayward, passionate hearL Yet she was about to 
marry him — about to marry him, and she looked at him again, 
and caught a glimpse of the terrible scar which hereditary 
disease had left on his pale check. 

Uer watchful grand-aunt saw her colour fade so quickly, that 
•he made a movement for the ladies to withdraw. 

^' Are you ill, my dearest? " she whispered in her ear, as they 
crossed the hall ; and Julia answered sliarply — 

'*Ko, quite well ; " and then leaving the others, she hurried 
to her room, where she found Celeste employed packing her 
dresses for the next day's journey. 

^^ Celeste ! Celeste !" she cried, with a kind of sob, putting 
her hand to her throat, *^I'm choking ! I feel choking here ! " 

*'My lady is hysterical, that is all," answered Celeste, cooly. 
*^ I shall get my lady something strong." 

*^ No, it will go off," said Julia, throwing herself on the bed, 
and turning her face down on the pillows, and bursting into 
passionate sobs. 

' '^Hush, hush, my lady," said the maid, trying to soothe her ; 
and after awhile Julia, outwardly at least, grew calm. 

'' Listen to me," said she, sitting up, and fixing her wild eyes 
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on the Frehcliwoman's face ; ^' listen to what I am gohtg to sajr 
to you. I am going out for awhile, and after I am gone yovb 
have to lock the door inside, and tell any one who comes to ask 
or me I am lyinii^ down with such a dreadful headache I cannot 
be disturbed. Do you hear," she went on excitedly, "you hav& 
to let no one — no one in ? " 

^'Oh ! my lady," cried Celeste, " what shall I do ? Suppose 
my Lady Bettly were to come ? " 

'^ Tell her the same as the rest," said Julia, positively; "and 
now give me that dark shawl." And when her maid obeyed 
her, she wrapped it round her head, and after giving Celeste* 
acme further instructions she left the room, and stole down a 
back entrance leading from the corridor, and in a few moments 
had quitted the house. 

^'She is going to meet Monsieur Sefton," thought the 
Frenchwoman, with a shrug and a smile. "My Lord Duke will 
have a pattern lady. " 

The miserable girl had in fact gone out in this wild hope. 

"He loved me so — who can tell," she thought. "He may be« 
lingering about the spot where we were once so happy. He may 
Come to me even yet " 

It was a stormy, gusty night, and as she fled along the deserted 
paths of the Park great drops of rain began to beat on her face^ 
and a sort of fear crept into her heart 

"Walter I Walter!" she cried, but there was no answer; 
only the wind sighing among the trees ; only the whirl of the 
atartled pheasants as they rose through the dim night air. 

At last she reached the seat where she and Walter had sat 
together ; where her cheek had lain against his ; where their 
lips had met in that last fond kiss. 

"My darling!" murmured Julia, stretching out her arms*. 
**my darling, where are you now — where are you now ? " And 
she began sobbing and shivering ; thinking of the miserable fate 
before her; thinking of the bright and happy one she left 
behind. 

'^It is all Aunt Bettly, all," she went on, moaning and rocking^ 
herself in her uncontrollable grief: "I love Walter — only 
Walter ! Walter, come to me — come to me even now ! " 

But po Walter came. Perhaps if she could have seen him at 
that moment, and heard his words, she might have dried somcf 
of her bitter tears. He was not grieving as she was. There 
was laughter on his lips and jests on his tongue, though the 
mirth was hollow, and his heart full of bitterness and rage. Yet 
eould he have heard her yearning cry he would have come to 
her — come to her, though he told himself he hated her — come 
to her, if his life had been the forfeit for the act 
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But he heard it not. How could it reach him where he was ; 
how could he dream of the despairing girl, the night before her 
wedding-day, calling out his name vainly in the dim dark Park ? 

*' Come back to me, come back ! " cried Julia once more, and 
something came floating gently past her as she spoke, and fell 
softly at her feet. It was but a faded leaf ; only a faded leaf in 
answer to her frantic cry. 

*' Walter ! '' she said again, and at this time a footstep sounded 
near ; a light and cautious footstep stirring in the grass. But 
Julia heard it, and with an exclamation of joy she started to 
her feet 

^'Walter ! " she whispered, and her heart beat fast with hope 
and fear. " He had come then — come at last," she thought. 
But still no answer came, and a sudden and nameless terror 
crept over her as she stood. 

^* Who is there 1 " she said at length, after listening eagerly 
for a moment or two, for she felt somehow sure that a living 
thing was by. 

'• Oh ! my lady, it is I ! " cried the voice of C^este ; " oh I 
my lady, come away. " But with a bitter wail of disappointment 
Julia flung herself back upon the seat. 

" Leave me alone," she said, despairingly. " Why have you 
followed me here ? " 

'*I was so wretched about my lady, and in such terror that 
anything should happen," answered the Frenchwoman, ap« 
proaching her. "Let me wrap your shawl about you, my lady, 
and do come away — Oh 1 come away, before it is too late." 

''Oh I C^este, I am so miserable, so miserable," said the poor 
girl, flinging her arms around her maid, as she was arranging 
her shawl and smoothing her hair ; and bursting into frantic 
sobs, " I wish I were dead ! I wish I were dead I " 

•*No, no," answered G^este* ** Think, my lady has every- 
thing before her life can give. Why wish to die ? My lady need 
not distress herself about the Duke. She need see very little 
of him after all, and by-and-by le beau cousin will come back." 

Thus in her broken English, and with her lax morality, did 
the Frenchwoman try to console the weeping, shivering girl, 
who clung to her, little guessing that she had followed her as a 
spy ; followed her, to be able some day to hold her more 
securely in her power. 

*'Come, my lady," she kept urging, ** come in now. Con* 
ceive if my Lady Bettly were to see us." But Julia was past 
caring for her grand-aunt*s anger now ; past caring indeed for 
anything, and kept sobbing, moaning on. At last, however, 
she yielded, flinging up her lovely arms in a perfect paroxysm 
of despair. 
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" Take me away — anywhere ! " she cried. ^^ Po anything 
with me — nothing can matter now. " And C^este put her strong^ 
arms round her, and half dragged her, half carried her, back 
into the house. 

Scarcely had they reached her room, and locked themselrea 
securely in, when Lady Bettly, who during the last half hour 
had been alarmed by Julia's continued absence, applied for 
admission at the door. But Julia was in no state to receive 
her. She was lying in a kind of stupor before the fire, shiver- 
ing with cold, while her maid was rubbing her hands and feet, 
and administering a strong sedative. 

*^I will see her,'' screamed Lady Bettly, after G^este had 
made a hundred excuses in vain ; and trembling for the conse- 
quences, the woman was at last obliged to unlock the door. 

''Child, what is this?*' said the grand-aunt in dismay, 
looking at the prostrate figure, the white drawn face, the long 
wet hair. ''What on earth has happened t Celeste, where has 
she been ? Tell me the truth, for lies won't do for me." 

*' My lady, it is not my fault," began the Frenchwoman, and 
then she stopped. 

*' Where has she been ? Answer me at once," shrieked Lady 
Bettly, stamping her foot. 

Then Julia opened her great heavy eyes, and sat up. 

*'I will tell you, aunt," she said. '*! have been — ^I have 
been- » " and then sobs choked her utterance. 

''Where have you been, my darling ! " said the old lady very 
tenderly, kneeling down on the rug beside her, and putting her 
arms round her neck, for she remembered her future rank ; but 
the girl pushed her sharply away. 

* ' I have been " and she put her hand to her head as if 

trying to remember. *' I have been in the Park, aunt — ^where 
we were together — where I was with Walter. I have been to 
see if he had come back — ^if— — ." 

" What folly ! What insane folly I said Lady Bettly, in- 
terrupting her, and rising indignantly. ''Do you know what 
you are saying, Julia ? Do you know that you are to be married 
to-morrow ? Is this proper, do you think — ^you, who are going 
to make the greatest match in England, thinking and speaking 
of a young man of such inferior position like this 1 Have you 
no sense of right ? No idea of what a young woman of virtue and 
propriety should feel 1 I am ashamed of you, child — ashamed 
that you have been brought up und^r my charge. " 

This roused Julia's passionate temper. 

"Are you ashamed of me?" said she, speaking fast and 
sharply, "ashamed of me? You may be more ashamed of 
yourself, Aunt Bettly — ^you, who have brought me up to be so 
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^alse and vile ! You never taught me one good thing, never, 
never 1 I never knew anything — till — till it was too lute. " 

^*Till yoa met Walter Sefton, I presume ?" sneered Lady 
Bettly. 

** Yes," said Julia, turning round, and fixing her flashing eyes 
on Lady Bettly 's face. *^ Yes, till I met Walter ; till love told 
«ne there was something better than selling onesself to the 
highest bidder — something better than marrying a man you 
hate — as I hate Malvern.** 

'* Hush, hush, child ; you are mad." 

''I was mad when I flung all I cared for away — mad, mad to 
promise to marry another, when I love only him. See what 
will come of your grand match, aunt — what will come of your 

schemes ! You had better even now " And she burst into 

loud and hysterical sobs. 

Lady Hettly argued with her no more. She whispered some 
•directions to Celeste, and quietly left the room ; only, however, 
to watch outside the door, where she stood listening with an 
4ineasy heart to each sound within. 

** My God, how like she is to her mother !" thought the old 
lady, as she heard Julia's frantic word?, while the maid waa 
endeavouring to undress her, and persuading her to swallow 
repeated doses of some mixture that she called *' soothing," and 
under the influence of which Julia at last fell into a deep and 
heavy slumber. 

Long before she awoke next morning everthing was prepared 
for the approaching ceremony. The village church was decked 
with flowers, and the narrow path through the simple country 
graveyard was carpeted and strewn also with flowers and ferns. 
The church itself was crowded, and Mrs. Swinburn and her 
daughter had already established themselves in a front seat in 
that edifice, where they could command a full view of the bridal 
procession, before anyone dared to rouse the sleeping bride. 
. Lady Hettly finally undertook this office, and at first Julia 
«eemed half stupefied, and scarcely to realise where she was, or 
what was about to happen. Then, with a heavy, weary sigh, 
«ho put her hand over her face. 

*^ See what a lovely morning it is, Julia," paid Lady Bettly ; 
V every thing seems to smile on our beautiful young Duchess. 
And I've good news too for you," she went on cheerfully. 
*' Here is a telegram from Philippine, and Cecilia is better, 
dome, rise up, dear child, and show them all how lovely you 
can look." 

'< Celeste will dress me, aunt, and I do not care to talk," said 
Julia, interrupting her ; and after a little more flattery and 
cajolery, the grand-aunt went away, leaving Julia to be adorned 
with part of her great price. 
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She did not look well, however, in spite of her magnificence* 
She had great marks under her eyes, which had never been 
there before, and her cheeks were so pale, that when Lady 
Bettly saw her dressed she at once sent Celeste to her own room 
for her rouge-pot, and having procured it, proceeded to recom- 
mend a delicate touch ; but the bride pushed away her hand. 

"Not yet,'' she said ; " I won't begin that yet ;" And so pale,, 
gloomy, and with a terrible headache, she went down to meet 
her bridegroom. 

His Grace was disappointed in her appearance. He was about 
to marry her for her beauty, and he expected at least that she 
would look beautiful ; and here she was without even a smile or 
a blush to greet him, and he therefore naturally felt not a little 
indignant. 

'* I am sorry to see you look so ill," he said. 

'*My head aches," answered the bride, wearily; and, dissatis- 
fied and uneasy, his Grace of Malvern followed Lord Redcliff» 
and his daughters to the carriages. 

Presently the farce was played out with the greatest propriety. 
Julia swore to "love, cherish, and to obey" Hugh Victor 
Albert, in a very low, sweet voice ; and Hugh Victor Albert 
promised " to love and to cherish" Julia "until death us do> 
part ;" and so in the eyes of man they were made one — in the 
eyes of God, though a Bishop performed the ceremony, we fear 
they were very far asunder still. 

The newly-made man and wife then walked back together 
along the flower-strewn path, followed by the eight lovely brides- 
maids and a long array of rank and fashion. There was every- 
thing at this bridal that the most ambitious of young ladies 
could wish for — titles, diamonds, the most magnificent of 
trousseaux, and the most splendid of presents. Only was want* 
ing that which would have made it holy ; but in the world this 
feeling is not considered essential, and the eight lovely brides- 
maids doubtless all envied her Grace as she walked before them, 
and hoped they might be equally successful, 

" JShe looks frightfully ill," they whispered one to the other. 
" Whatever can have happened ? But did you ever see sucb 
superb diamonds ?" 

"It seems all very grand now," said Miss Mary Swinburn, 
tossing her head, as the procession left the church ; "but how 
will it end? I wish his Grace may not live to find out hist 
mistake. " 

"Thank God ! that is over," piously ejaculated Lady Bettly 
to Gertrude Norman, as they stood for a moment together before 
proceeding to the banquettinghall where a sumptuous breakfast 
was spread out for the wedding guests. " Thank God! I'm done 
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mrith her. She is off my hands now, and I heartily pity the 
man who has got her." And then, smilingly and graciously, she^ 
-went down to receive the congratulations of her friends. 

At the entertainment which followed everything was conducted 
Trith the greatest decorum. Speeches were made and compli- 
ments paid, and the learned and witty bishop, who had pro- 
nounced the benediction, grew so eloquent that one or two of 
the ladies nearly shed a tear, but were restrained by the reflec- 
tion that their appearance might become less effective if they 
gave way to their feelings. Thus there was but mirth, and 
laughter, and gay words, and careless talk ; and only Lord Bed- 
cliffe looked from time to time with real uneasiness and anxiety 
at his beautiful daughter. 

She W^as not pale now, but animated, sparkling, and brilliant.. 
*' Very little modesty about her," thought the haughty Dowager, 
viewing her lovely daughter-in-law through her double gold 
eyeglass. But his Grace had become quite satisfied again, and 
drank a good deal more champagne than was good for him, and 
made a speech in his thin, little, squeaking voice, in which he- 
gave himself and his high station all due glory and . honour. 
But he had been brought up from his childhood with a know- 
ledge of his position, and perhaps not unnaturally thought the 
woman he had chosen for his wife was the most favoured of her 
sex. 

Lord Hedcliffe then said a few brief words in his cold, passion- 
less voice, and so also did Sir Henry Packhurst, who had been 
gazing with his gloomy eyes on the bride's beautiful face with a 
strange mixture of envy, hatred, and contempt in his heart for 
the little Duke by her side. He also had loved this woman,, 
not with the passionate infatuation of Walter S^efton though, 
but still well enough to make him indifferent to the tie which 
bound him to her sister ; aud the Hon. Miss Norman knew it,, 
and sat by him there with anger and jealousy in her heart also. 

Then after many more speeches, and congratulations, both 
public and private, and amid bells ringing and cannons firing, 
the bride and bridegroom went away, and as Lord Redcliffe for 
a moment held her in his arms to say good-bye, he whispered — 

" Don't excite yourself, Julia — and — and be a good woman." 

'* The happy only are that, papa," answered the Duchess, and 
mv lord as he looked after her gave a deep and heavy sigh. 

^* It is well she is married, Redcliffe," said LadyBettly by his side. 

" Ah — ^but I doubt if we have done right. It was a mad 
business to bring that young Sefton into the house." 

** What's done cannot be undone," replied the old lady, 
philosophically ; '^and, after all, what could we wish for more v 
she has made the finest match in England." 
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At this moment of self-congratulation, a telegram was placed 
in Lady fie ttly's hands, and as she opened it her face altered, 
^nd her smiles faded away. 

" Good God ! Cecilia, she cried. 

'' What is it 1" asked Lord Redcliffe. Then he too read the 
fatal words — the Countess of Huddersfield was dead. 
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MABOABET. 

Oi7E morning, some two months after these events, in the quiet 
-vicarage of Sefton, Margaret Blackburn, the Vicar's niece, was 
'Cutting out some rough work, which had been to be finished at 
the village school. 

She was greatly changed in appearance since the days when 
Walter Sefton used to come so often to the grean gate in the 
hawthorn hedge. Over her face had passed a shadow of a greafe 
and heart-consuming grief, and her cheeks were marked and 
hollow, and she stooped slightly when she walked, and in her 
•expression, sweet and patient as it yet was, there was a little, 
yet^ a little weariness and discontent. 

She went on with her work, however, with a dull, mechanical 
industry, scarcely raising her head, but planning and fitting ; 
laying this seam to that, and only a deep and heavy sigh, that 
she could not always suppress, told that she was thinking of 
«ther things, and that her heart was restless and unhappy. 

Stitch, stitch, she went on. Other women were sighing and 
stitching too all over the world, but poor Margaret, like the rest 
of US, probably thought her sorrow the sorest ; her burden the 
lieaviest and hardest to bear. 

Presently the green gate gave a click, and for the first time 
for more than an hour Margaret glanced quickly up, and a deep 
fiush spread over her face when she saw who had entered the 
garden. 

This was I^ady Sefton, and in a few moments more Margaret 
found herself face to face with that lady, who also looked changed 
and careworn, and whose manner was singularly agitated and 
disturbed. 

She had indeed lately passed through much miserable anxiety. 
When Walter Sefton had first left Cumber he had not for more 
than three weeks afterwards written even to his mother, and 
^hen he did so, to her dismay she found that he had left the 
Park ; had left, in fact, Lord lledcliffe's ser%dce, and now wrote 
to her for the purpose of requesting her to ask his father to send 
iiim some money. 

Trembling and shrinkingly she had complied with his request. 
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and the rage and consternation of Sir John were absolutely^ 
unbounded. 

**Did I not tell you, madam, how this would end?'* said he, 
st&rting up in perfect fury, his lean, pale face discoloured with 
passion. ** This is the end of your pride, then — ^your cursed 
pride, that I have to pay for ! But I won't. I told you so to- 
"begin with, and I tell you so to end with. I won't I So there's 
an end of it." 

In vain Lady Sef ton tried to move him from this determination;. 
in vaiu to persuade him even to forward the smallest sum to her 
son's assistance ; and with bitter tears she was at last compelled 
to write to Walter at the obscure lodgings which he had given as 
bis'address, to tell him of his father's resolution. 

In her letter also she urged him with passionate entreaty to 
tell her the truth ; to tell her why he had left Lord Bedcliffo ;. 
why he had thrown away the splendid prospect that in her fond 
maternal pride she had hoped to lay open before him. 

To this letter no answer ever came, and after waiting in vain 
for a reply, she had written to him again, and had then received 
a few hasty wordo. He gave no account why he had left his 
patron, however ; none of his present mode of life. 

"I am looking out for some employment," he wrote, " for I 
do not intend to return to Lord Kedcliffe, and I do not mean ti> 
come heme." 

This was cold comfort indeed to the unhappy mother. 

** Oh ! what have I done?" she cried, bursting into passionate 
tears over this eagerly looked for letter. *' What if I have^ 
erred in my pride — driven him by my pride to some misery or 
disgrace, that he will not, cannot own !" 

It was after she had received this letter that she went dowa 
to the Vicarage, and found Margaret Blackburn sitting working: 
at her accustomed occupation. 

"They may know something," thought Lady Sef ton; **he 
may have told them more than he dare to tell me." 

After some inquiries about her aunt and uncle, the Yicar 
being out and Mrs. Whitehead ailing, Lady Sef ton, with much 
embarrassment and hesitation, approached the subject nearest 
her heart. 

" Has— has the Vicar heard from Walter lately V* at last sh& 
faltered, and the burning blush which spread over Margaret'a- 
face at this question did not escnpe her anxious eyes. 

^*No, I think not," answered Margaret, speaking slowly and 
painfully. " No — ^I am sure he has not." 

"JrJaveyou then?" persisted Lady Sef ton. '*you used to- 
writp to each other sometimes, did you not ?" 
. *' We do not now," said Margaret ; and Lady Sef ton became* 
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convinced, by the ring of sorrow in her voice as she said thin, 
that she did not at least fear there was anything between 
her son and Margaret now. 

'* I am uneasy about him," said she, moving her parasol rest> 
lessly, and displaying none of her usual calm self-possessicn ; 
''' He has left Lord Redcliffe's." 

<* Left Lord Bedcliife's !" echoed Margaret, and her colour 
faded away as quickly as it came. 

^* Do not mention this to any one, however. Miss Blackburn," 
went on Lady Sefton, quickly. ^^I hope it will all be put 
Tight — ^I hope — ^in fact, I thought I should ask his old friend, 
the Vicar, to write to him — ^perhaps he might have some 
influence — perhaps " 

*' Was there any quarrel ?" asked Margaret. " Any reason Y* 

*^ I cannot tell," replied Lady Sefton, *' it is a mystery to me. 
He was at Cumber about the 13th of July, but must have left 
soon after." 

. " The 13th," thought Margaret, "the 13th " On the 14th 

had come the letter that had lain her hopes so low — ^the letter 
in which he had told her that he had learnt to love another too 
well. 

'' Lord Redcliffe has two daughters, has he not 7" asked Mar- 
garet, suddenly. 

'* Yes, but they are married now. The youngest to the Duke 
of Malvern some two months ago, and the eldest last week to 
Sir Henry Packhurst," answered Lady Sefton. '^I saw the 
announcement of their marriage in the Times" she went on, 
"^^ but Walter has never mentioned anything about either of them 
in his letters to me. " 

** About two months ago," repeated Margaret, '^about two 
months ago ■ " 

Of what was she thinking ? Something that she had thought 
a hundred times ; something that from the first letter that ahe 
had received from Walter after he had left Sefton had ever 
haunted and disturbed her heart. Had he loved one of these 
^eat ladies, then ; loved unhappily some one who had chosen 
a more brilliant destiny than he could offer her ? 

* ^ They are very beautiful, are they not ?" she asked presently. 

'^ The Duchess of Malvern is, I believe, a famous beauty/' 
replied Lady Sefton ; and she too grew more thoughtful and 
absorbed. 

" Gould this be the cause 7" she was asking herself also. Had 
Walter loved one of his distant kinswomen, and had they been 
seperated as she too in her youth had been parted from their 
proud father ? The memory of those early days came back with 
peculiar bitterness to Lady Sefton at that moment, and she gave 
a deep and heavy sigh. 
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'. " Poor boy 1" she murmured, " poor, poor boy !" 

Margaret did not speak, and after sitting a few minutes longer 
Lady Sef ton rose, and offered her hand to the poor girl, to whom 
her visit seemed but to have brought fresh pain. 

** You look delicate," said Lady Sef ton, more kindly than was 
her wont when she spoke to Margaret, ** I trust you are not ill?" 

^'Ohl no, quite well," she answered, and once more she 
•coloured deeply beneath Lady Sef ton's gaze. 

'* I shall be glad if your uncle will come to see me to-night or 
to-morrow," said Lady Seiton before she took her leave. ^'I 
think I should like him to write to Walter, so will you kindly 
toll him this when he comes in ? and I shall depend on your dis- 
cretion not to mention what I told you to anyone else." 

'* You need have no fear," answered Margaret, with a touch 
of pride in her gentle voice. 

'* Tell anything against him," she thought, as his mother left 
her *^ against him," and she pressed her hand tightly to her side. 
No word indeed of blame or reproach to Waller had ever crossed 
her lips, and during the weeks of wasting anxiety and pain that 
she had passed through she had never once either hinted or 
Eluded to the cause. 

' ' It is only a cold," she always said, in reply to her uncle's 
And aunt's anxious inquiries regarding her fading health ; and 
when the last blow came — the letter Walter wrote from Cumber, 
the day that Julia spent there — she bore it also in silent suffering. 

To have a great grief, and not to be permitted to grieve ; to 
smile, and meet your fellow beings ; to talk to them of their 
small joys or cares, when a wasting sorrow has destroyed all 
interest in life, is one of the bitterest trials the human heart can 
bear. 

Through this Margaret had struggled feebly on. She thought 
no one guessed her secret ; knew not why lier uncle's gentle, 
kindly eyes followed her now with such commisserating love. 

But he breathed no word of what he suspected, and whea 
John Whitehead almost liarshly asked what was the matter with 
Margaret, during one of his short visits to Sef ton, the Vicar 
attributed the change in her appearance to the same cause that 
flhe did, and told his son he thought she had neglected a cold. 

" She is greatly altered," said John Whitehead, briefly, and he 
frowned. ' 'Gould any folly about that boy, " he thought, angrily, 
" be preying on her mind;'' and he hinted something of the kind 
to his mother before he left the Vicarage. 



The blind old lady gave an uneasy sigh. 
" I hope not, John, she 



said, and then she moved restlessly in 
her seat, hesitated, and finally went on — 

'^ John," she said, ** I had hoped——" and then she faltered. 
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'< What mother ?" asked John, looking at her changing face- 
with bis keen, deep eyes. 

'* That she might have been my daughter really," continued 
Mrs. Whitehead, taking courage ; '* that she and my dear John 
might bo as happy as your father and I have been ; " and she 
held out her hand to her son as she spoke. 

John Whitehead made no reply, but he stooped down and 
kissed his mother's brow, which from him was a rare token of 
affection. 

*^ She is everything I could wish my son's wife to be,*' went 
on Mrs. Whitehead, bent on her project, *' and 1 wish it were 
settled, John." 

''She does not love me," said John Whitehead, turning 
nervously away. 

''You have not asked her, my dear," said his mother. " That 
is such a mistake with you gentlemen ; you cannot expect a 
modest girl like Margaret to make advances to you when she is 
not sure of your attachment — there is only too much of that kind 
of thing nowadays. Women, in my opinion, cannot be too 
retiring." 

"But if there is anything between her and that young Sefton V* 
aaid John. 

"How can there be, John ? He has been gone for months, 
and has never once been t^own to the Hall since he left." 

"1 thought as much," answered John, pleased to find his 
prophecy came true. "Old friends will not count much with him 
among the newer and grander ones he will be thrown with now." 

In spite of this conversation, however, John Whitehead left 
Sefton again without asking Margaret to be his wife. For one 
thing she avoided him ; for another, his keen eyes easily detected 
that it was a hidden sorroWj and not a cold, which was wearing 
Maiigaret's young life away. 

"She will get over it," he thought, " get over a girlish folly, 
and then " 

Then John meant to offer ; meant to make Margaret into the 
model and devoted wife that in his rare moments of relaxation 
he had often pictured her. 

"She will suit me," thought John, " at least I shall mould 
her so as to suit me." And it did not at all disturb his serenity 
to wait a few years before he commenced the process. 

His father's more tender heart, however, knew that feelings 
such as Margaret's were not so easily "got over "as his son 
supposed. 

He loved his niece with the warmest affection, and nothing 
grieved him mere than the idea that he could not even console 
her in her sorrow. 
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** If she would but talk to me about her troubles," thought 
the kind old man many and many a time, looking at Margaret's 
altered face with the tenderest sympathy, ^' it would be such a 
comfort to us both." 

The day of Lady Sefton's visit this struck him with peculiar 
force. He had been at a funeral, and when he came in he found 
Margaret sitting in the vicarage dining-room, with her face 
more blanched and woe-stricken than usual. 

*'The world is full of trouble, Margaret, my dear," said he, 
in his usual gentle way, alluding to the service that he had just 
been performing. ''What will poor Joe Bates's wife do now 
that he has gone ? " « 

''There are four children, are there not?" answered Margaret, 
trying to rouse herself. 

"i^y^— four little mouths, and no one to feed them," said the 
Vicar. " We must do what we can ; " and the vicar Ipoked 
very kindly at his niece. 

"Why are we bom, I wonder? " said Margaret, with sudden 
and unaccustomed bitterness. 

" My dear " and then the good man paused, for he was 

not greatly gifted with speech or eloquence, and was fearful also 
of wounding this bruised reed. "My dear," he went on, after 
a moment's consideration, " we are bom to do our duty, and in 
doing it we shall be happy." 

"Yes," said Margaret, but when the Vicar turned away, she 
added under her breath, "|but you are old, uncle — ^you are old." 
Meanwhile, Lady Sefton had returned to the Hall, and a 
terrible scene awaited her on her arrival there. 

She found Sir John pacing up and down the breakfast-room 
as fast as his feeble and rheumatic legs could carry him. 

"You have come back, then," said he, addressing his wife in 
tones of such concentrated fi^ry that she absolutely started ; 
'^back, madam. Do you know what you have come back to 
hear ? " he went on, striking the floor violently with his stick. 
"Do you know what you have come back to hear ? " 

' ' What is it, Sir John ? What on earth is the matter ? " asked 
Lady Sefton. 

" Do you know what your son is, madam ? " cried the baronet. 
" Then I'll tell you. He's a scoundrel, an unnatural, ungrateful 
scoundrel, and he's no son of mine from this very day. " 
" What, what is the matter ? " said Lady Sefton, trembling. 
• " I'll tell you," welit on Sir John, "what is the matter. Your 
son is in the hands of the Jews, madam. Your son is raising 
money on my property ; looking forward to the prospect of my 
death. Your son has sent a skulking scoundrel like himself to 
lurk about the place and make inquiries about my health, and 

I 
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the amount of my income. There," he cried, raiBing his voice 
to an absolute shout ; " there, what do you think of that 1 " 

''Is this true ? " said Lady Sefton, and she covered her face, 
and bitter tears ran down her cheeks. 

'* Tou have ruined him," continued Sir John, with ruthless 
passion. ' ' If you and your cursed pride had let him alone here, 
ne would have lived and died, as I shall, a respectable man. 
But what have you done ? Sent him into temptation ; sent him 
to be kicked out of your fine cousin's house apparently, and it's 
all your doing. You have ruined him, and you have ruined me ! 
Have I not saved and pinched to leave him the property in a 
better condition than I got it ; and now it will all go to the 
Jews — all go to the Jews ! " And Sir John threw himself into a 
seat, and rocked himself in his frantic passion and rage. 

''I will write to Lord Redcliffe," said Lady Sefton, ''write 
this very hour. I shall learn at least whv Walter left, for I 
believe it was through no fault nor blame of his." 

She had come to this conclusion when she was walking home. 
"It is some unhappy love affiur, 1 fear," she had mentally 
decided after her interview with Margaret. " I remember Lady 
Bettly and Aunt Lucy. They had little pity for me then, and 
they most probably have had little pity for him now. He had 
been sent out of the way till these great matches were arranged. 
Poor boy — poor Walter — what shall I do? Shall I write to 
Kedcliffe ? Ask him to befriend him, and to forgive him any- 
thing fooKsh he may have done ?" 

Before the day was over she had carried her intentions into 
effect, and Lord Redcliffe, who had been justly offended by the 
brusque and almost insulting lines that Walter in his madness 
had addressed to him, resigning his position as his secretary, 
was touched by the mother's evident anxiety and grief. He 
was in Scotland when the letter was forwarded to him, but two 
days later he returned to town, and the following morning, when 
Walter was dawdling idly over his breakfast, at twelve o'dock, 
with disordered hair, a pale drawn face, and bloodshot eyes, the 
untidy maid- of -all-work in the obscure lodgings where he was 
living threw open the sitting-room door, and the slight, taU, 
aristocratic figure of his patron appeared in the entrance. 

"Lord Redcliffe!" said Walter, rising in surprise, and a 
burning blush mounted to his very brows. 

"How are you, Sefton?" said Lord Redcliffe, putting luscold, 
white hand into the young man's hot one. "I have hi^l a letter 
from your mother, and she is in distress about you. Will you 
return at once to Beddiffe House, and to your work ?" 

Walter hesitated, and cast his eyes down at this unexpected • 
offer. He was about sick of the miserable life that he was lead- 
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ing ; ^f the discomfort, the want of money, and the difficulty of 
obtaining employment, however anxious you may be for it, and 
he was a little touched also by Lord Redcliffe's kindness. 

'^ It is the best thing that you can do,'' went on Lord Redcliffe. 
*^ You have, offended your father, your mother tells me," he 
added, with his wintry smile, ''by raising, or endeavouring to 
raise, money on the property, and he declines for the present to 
receive you at home. But your old place and your old room are 
ready for you at my house, and I strongly advise you to return 
to them." 

"You are very good. Lord Redcliffe, "said Walter. 

'' I wish to treat you as a friend, and as a relative," answered 
liord Redcliffe. '' Anything painful that has occured to you in 
my family, was at least through no blame of mine, and I shall 
be glad to havo you with me again, and to relieve your mother's 
Anxiety on your account." 

** I — 1 am very grateful," faltered Walter. 

'* Will you be candid with me ?" said Lord Redcliffe, who had 
been loolang with some real feeling of compassion at the terrible 
change that had passed over his young kinsman's face. ''You 
have got into debt here, no doubt," and he glanced round the 
room as he spoke, '' Tell me the amount — the entire amount of 
the money that you owe, of the money that you have raised, and 
I will free you from any further difficulties." 

"1 have no claim on you, Lord Redcliffe," said Walter, 
huskily, for he was deeply affected by his patron's generous 
kindness. 

" On the contrary, you have many claims," answered Lord 
Redcliffe, and after some little persuasion, and with shame and 
hesitation, Walter confessed the real amount of his liabilities. 

Lord Redcliffe drew out his cheque-book, which he had brought 
with him for that purpose, and the next minute, in his fine, 
<;lear handwriting, he had made Walter once more a free and 
unembarrassed man. 

" To think what a man can spend in a few weeks on folly," 
thonght his lordship as he transcribed his name, but he did not 
Apeak his thoughts, but with fine tact and delicacy turned away 
Irom a painful subject, 

" Well," he said, "I saw Gresham before I left Cumber, and 
I was dissatisfied with what I saw." 

" Did he return ?" asked Walter, struggling still with tha 
galling feeling of an overwhelming obligation. 

'' I wrote to him, and requested him to do so at once," replied 
Lord Redcliffe, '*and I can only say," he continued with a grim 
emile, " that I consider he has spent more on the improvement 
^f the property than is at all usual ; more than 1 intend to spend 
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in future, and I therefore told him that though I wished for 
nothiug unpleasant, I should prefer him to leave my service in a 
year." 

*'And Oliphant?" inquired Walter, with some interest 

'^Mr. Oliphant and George were not at Cumber when I was* 
there," answered Lord Redoliffe, '^ but they have returned now, 
and have the place all to themselves, for Lady Bettly is visiting, 
her relations, and you know I suppose my eldest daughter is 
married also." 

"Yes," said Walter, shortly. 

"They are both wrell," went on Lord Kedcliflfe. "Julia and 
her husband are in Paris, and Gertrude at Homburg. I think 
that is all my news," he continued, rising;* "and now, Sefton,. 
I trust you will join me at dinner." 

" I can never repay—-." faltered Walter, with his trembling 
hand in his noble kinsman's. 

" Some day I may ask a service of you in return," said Lord 
Bedcliffe, gravely, and then they parted ; Walter hastening to 
fulfil his promise to his patron, and before the evening he- 
returned to Kedcliffe House, with some very bitter and mingled 
feelings in his heart. 

Loi3 Bedcliffe however received him as if nothing had ever 
occurred to mar the harmony of their relationship, and Walter 
could not but admire the well-bred ease with which he appeared 
to forget the past. 

But whether the miserable life that he had lately led, or 
whether the feelings of shame and humiliation that naturally 
oppressed him, proved too much for him to bear, two days after 
his return to Kedcliffe House, and just when Lord Kedcliffe had 
fixed again to leave town, and had requested Walter to accompany 
him, he was struck down by a severe attack of low fever, which 
totally prostrated him, and imminently threatened to run on to 
typhoid. 

Again Lord Kedcliffe treated him with generous consideration,, 
and eveiything that skill or kindness could do for him was freely 
lavished on him now ; Lord Kedcliffe remaining with him till 
the critical period of his illness was past, and on some dangerous 
symptoms displaying themselves, he at once wrote to Lady Ssiefton, 
and asked her to come up immediately to the sick bed of her son. 

It was by this sick bed that these two met again, after their 
long estrangement and separation ; and as Lord Kedcliffe noted 
the stately beauty that time had scarcely touched, and marked 
the deep flush that dyed the oval cheeks at the sight of him,' a 
ohill feeling of painful regret passed through his heart, when he 
remembered all that he had lost and thrown away. 

"How can I thank you for your goodness to him—Walter ?'*: 
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faltered the mother, holding out her hand to the one love of her 
youth and life. 

^*fle is your son/' answered Lord Bedcliffey " therefore I wish 
to act to him as if ho were mine ;" adding under his breath as 
he turned away, ''I made a mistake, Caroline — a fatal mistake." 

They were the sweetest words to Lady Sefton's ears that she 
had heard since she and her proud kinsman had parted, now 
nearly twenty-sijf years ago. 

He had regretted her then, she thought softly, as she sat hold- 
ing her boy's hot hand. He had loved her ; it seemed to make 
up for all, and her heart grew lighter and brighter in the dark- 
ened room. 

But Walter's condition still continued to give alarm. The 
fever indeed subsided, but dangerous symptoms remained 
behind, and after some weeks of anxiety and watching, the 
•doctors recommended that he should be removed to his native 
air. 

To this Walter at first objected, but he was too weak to make 
any remonstrances on the subject, and after some little delay it 
was finally determined that he should return with his mother 
for the present to Sefton ; ISir John (who had been a little 
istartled by his son's danger, and not a little comforted to hear 
that Lord Redcliffe had settled his debts) making no objectioa 
to this arrangement. 

'^ Good-bye, Caroline, and God bless you, "said Lord Beddiffe, 
kissing his cousin's cheek before they parted, with all the cour- 
tesy and respect due to her matronhood and her rank. But as 
she entered the carriage in which they were to leave, his eyes 
followed regretfully her fine form, and his home felt doubly 
desolate without the presence of the woman whose love he had 
spumed and cast away for wealth. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

AT SEFT6N HALL. 

They were dull, weary days for Walter, the next few weeks that 
he passed at Sefton Hall. 

Sir John did not indeed object to his return there, but the 
old man could not in his heart forgive the conduct of his son, 
and the usual querulous and complaining manner grew more 
surly and captious under the influence of this feeling. 

lAdy Sefton indeed still treated him with the fondest affection, 
and often tried to induce him to speak to her of Julia Norman ; 
t)f that unhappy episode to which her cousin. Lord Bedcliffe, had 
once alluded during her stay under his roof. But Walter was 
<deaf to her delicately veiled hints on the subject, and justly 
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considered himself bound by honour never to mention or refer 
to it. But the mother's fond eyes read his secret, and marked 
his restless gloom, and the little interest he took in everything^ 
with the deepest anxiety and regret. 

Be had been three weeks at home before he again met 
Margaret Blackburn. The Vicar went to see him shortly after 
his arrival, but he had not courage to ask him after his niece, 
and their hrst meeting was purely an accidental one. 

Walter, with bent head, and stick in hand, on which he wa» 
leaning to assist his still feeble gait, was one afternoon crossing^ 
a BmaSi plantation on the estate at h'efton, the path of wluch, 
at that time, was thickly strewn with the fading leaves of 
autumn, when he encountered a drooping figure also, who* 
litarted violently at his approach, but whom, for the moment, he 
scarcely recognised. 

Margaret was indeed so changed in appearance that this was 
hardly to be wondered at, and Walter was deeply touched when 
she held out her thin hand to him, saying, in her sweet ringing 
Toice — 

"I hope you are better, Walter ? I hope now you are almost 
well ] " 

''And you?" he answered, fixing his sunken eyes on her 
violet rimmed ones. ''Are you ill? What is the matter with 
you ? " 

"I am well," she answered, her womanly dignity mantling 
her pale cheeks with a momentary blush. " How cold it i» 
to-day," she went on, with a sort of eager nervousness to change 
the conversation, " it seems to me like winter already." 

"May I turn with you," said Walter, slowly, still looking at 
her changed and altered face. 

" Have I done this ? " he thought, as he walked feebly by her 
Bide, scarcely answering the nervous commonplace conversation 
that she forced herself to keep up. "Is this my work — if so^ 
can I make any reparation now ? " 

"I should have been down to the Vicarage before, Margaret,'' 
he said at length ; " but this is only the second time I have 
been allowed to walk out." 

"You still look very weak," she answered, in her gentle 
womanly compassionate way, " but nothing is so depressing aa 
fever." 

" Yes," replied Walter, absently ; and then after a moment's 
fiilence he went on, "can you forgive me, Margaret — do you 
think you ever will forgive me ?" 

"Yes," said Margaret, softly; "let us befriends, Walter- 
let us forget — the rest." 

"We shall see," said Walter, and somehow his heart felt 
lighter after this brief interview." 
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^' Shall I tiy to -learn to love her ? " he thought that night, 
looking restlessly up at the starry sky. Ah, that very sky 
reminded him of other scenes ; of dark and love-lit eyes raised 
tenderly to his. 

"My God, shall I never forget her ! " groaned Walter, "never 
love another face but hers ! " 

" Still, if I can make Margaret happy," he thought the next 
morning : "I owe her so much. Why should I think only of 
myself — dear Margaret, who is so tender and so pure ? " 

"I shall go and see her," he determined, and something of the 
old feeling of affection for her stole back into his heart as he 
went down the accustomed road, and found himself opening the 
well-remembered garden gate. 

There had been a slight frost during the night, and the neat 
autumnal flower-beds lay nipped and blighted beneath its 
influence. Here and there, however, lingered a China rose 
among the damp and fading leaves^ and he found Margaret 
Blackburn trying to collect a few of these last gifts of summer. 
She turned quickly round as he entered the gate, and nervously 
held out her hand to welcome him. 

"They are almost done, you see," said she, pointing to her 
roses ; "but my aunt is not very well this morning, and so I 
was trying to gather one or two to take to her room. " 

" I wish I had thought of it," said Walter, "for I daresay I 
could And a few still in our garden, though it is never so pretty 
or so well-kept as yours." 

"Thank you — ^you are very kind," answered Margaret, and 
then there was an uncomfortable pause. " Will you come in ? " 
she went on, after hesitating a moment or two, and on Walter 
making a movement of assent she led the way into the neat, old-^ 
fashioned dining-room, with its cheerful blazing Are, and general 
air of comfort and repose. 

"I like this old room," said Walter, standing, manlike, with 
his back to the Are, and looking round, "is the Yicar out, and 
your aunt 1 " 

" Yes, my unde is engaged in parish duty, and poor aunt 
is ailing, and often comes down very late now. Sometimes I 
fear," added Margaret, sadly, " she is worse than we suppose, 
She does not get strong somehow, and the last time John was 
down he thought her greatly altered." 

*' Oh, John Whitehead has been down lately then ? " asked 
Walter, rather quickly. 

"yes, he has been down here once or twice lately," answered 
Margaret. 

"Hum," said Walter. "He's a confounded prig, in my 
opinion, whatever he may be in yours. " 
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'^I think he is a good man," replied Margaret ; and Walter 
flashed angrily, for he thought Margaret might he making an 
unspoken reflection on him. 

**1 know nothing ahoutgood men," he went on, irrltahly, for 
his illness had greatly weakened him, " bat if he is a specimea 
rd just rather leave them alone." 

'^fle is my cousin, you see," said Margaret, with her gentle 
smile, '^ and that makes me regard him d^erently to what yoa 
do." 

"Oh, yes, of course," replied Walter, already half ashamed of 
his ill-nature. " Will you give me one of these, Margaret ? " he 
continued, going up to her, and touching the hand that held the 
fading rose-buds. 

''Yes," she answered, and she blushed deeply, and her handa 
trembled. 

Walter saw the blush and the trembling hands, and the next 
moment one of them was fast clasped in his. 

**I want you to forget, Margaret " he began. 

At that moment the blind old lady, who had heard from her 
maid of Walter's arrival, thought it her duty in the interests of 
her son, to interrupt their t6te-k-tete, and accordingly, led hy 
her servant, entered the dining-room. 

'^Mr. Sefton is here, aunt," said Margaret, quickly. 

'^ I hope you are better ? " said Mrs. Whitehead, with a faint 
chilliness in her voice and manner, as Walter shook hands with 
her. " Do you intend to make a long stay ? " 

''I am not sure," he answered, and he looked at Marg&ret 
with a smile as he spoke, and fastened her rose-bud into his coat. 

''It must seem a great change to you after London," went on 
Mrs. Whitehead, still coldly. 

''It is a change, of course, but I likebeinghere," saidWalter, 
again looking at Margaret, whose eyes, however, were fixed 
steadily on the carpet. 

"I am surprised at that," said the old lady, still wishing to be 
disagreeable, in the interest of her absent John ; then the next 
moment her kindly nature asserted itself, and the memory of 
the pleasant, cheery boy, to whom their house had been a home 
so long, came back to her. 

" I am pleased you are better, my dear," she said ; "it must 
have been such a comfort and happiness to your mother to be 
able to nurse you ; " and she gave a low, soft sigh. 8ho was 
thinking of her youngest-born, with no mother to tend him on 
his sick bed ; no mother to kiss his cold cheek, before they laid 
him in his foreign grave. 

After this, Walter's visit was very pleasant It seemed like 
the old times again, and when Mrs. Whitehead bid him stir the 
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fire and bring out the sherry, how little could any one looking 
on have dreamt of the stormy passion and bitter grief which had 
lately wrung the hearts of the two young people present, who 
were now treating each other with such friendly affection. 

But if we look into the future through ''a glass darkly,'* so 
indeed do we look through '* a glass darkly " into the human 
soul. We judge others; dream we know them rightly, knowing 
mostly what they choose us to know ; knowing little of what 
they choose to hide away. We are alone, it seems to me — 
always alone, with our own hearts and God. To none we tell 
everything, and none tell us everything ; and surely this awful 
self-knowledge should teach us humility, when we reckon over 
<the sins and follies of those whose temptations may have been 
greater than ours. 

At last, with a lingering handshake to Margaret, Walter took 
his leave. Somehow this visit seemed to have done him good, 
and he walked with a lighter step on his return than when he 
set out. 

''I shall make what reparation I can," he decided. 
'' Margaret loves me still — and she shall learn I have not broken 
my heart for such an unworthy cause ; " but he frowned and bit 
his lips as he made this last reflection, as ho ever did when the 
galling memory of Julia Norman rose to poison his happiness 
and peace. 

As he crossed the village, and was about to enter the Uall 
grounds, the eldest Miss Johnson, the daughter of his father's 
late employ^, and a smart and lively girl, ran out from the little 
shop which contained the post-office, with outstretched hand to 
greet him. 

'* I am so glad to see you, Mr. Sefton,'' she said. '^ We heard 
you were so ill, and we were so sorry," 

** It was very kind of you," said Walter, smiling, 

^'It was only natural, 1 think," answered Miss Johnson, 
blushing and casting: down her eyes, for she had an idea some- 
how that she and Walter had a flirtation, though it certainly was 
purely imaginary, ^^Of course we are old friends, though Lady 
Sefton does not condescend to visit mamma. Still, that need 
not interfere with us knowing each other, need it?" 

"No, certainly not," said Waiter, uncomfortably ; "you see 
your father and mine " 

** Ohf yes ; had some row about that horrid colliery. But I 
understand nothing about it, do you?" 

"I'm tired of hearing my father talk about it, at any rate," 
answered Walter, laughing. "Weil, Miss Johnson, and how 
have you been getting on these last few months ? " 

"Oh I it is frightfully dull here now," said Miss Johnson, 
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*' frightfully. There is no one — actually no one — to speak to.'" 

''And no news?" asked Walter. 

" None, how could there be ? The only news IVe heard for 
a long time of course you will know." 

'' And what may that heV said Walter, with some interest. 

''Gome, don't pretend ignorance," said Miss Johnson, 
coquettishly, " don t pretend you don't know your old friend 
Miss Blackburn is engaged to her starched-up cousin, John 
Whitehead — and a very good thing for her too everyone says."' 

'* Indeed ! " answered Walter, and he felt that his cheek» 
burnt at this unexpected intelligence. 

" Oh yes ; of course it's an excellent marriage for her," went 
on Miss Johnson ; "she has not a penny, you know, of her own^ 
and if her uncle were to die she would be left to take care of 
herself and the old lady too, I believe, for they say the Vicar 
has saved very little. Pa says he gives far too much awray for 
his small income." 

" iJe is a good man," said Walter, shortly. . " Good morning^ 
Miss Johnson, I'm glad to see you looking so well ; " and he 
took off his hat and turned away. 

" Gould this be true ? " he thought, and he felt jealous, 
absolutely jealous of the woman he had jilted ; of the woman 
to whom he had caused such cruel pain. 

"She spoke well of him," he went on reflecting, and recalling^ 
their conversation. ' * Well, if there is any truth in this, I might 
have spared myself some miserable hours — some bitter shame 
and regret for acting as J have done. " 

During the evening his mother by a slight word or two con- 
firmed what Miss Johnson had said. 

" What a clever face John Whitehead has," she remarked to 
her son, after speaking of the Yicar. "I met him with Misa 
Blackburn about a fortnight ago, and was struck with the intel- 
lectual expression. They say he is a man who will make a name 
for himself some day, and I am sure I hope he will, both for 
Miss Blackburn's sake and his own." 

" What has he got to do with Miss Blackburn V* asked Walter^ 
sharply. 

"They say about here they are engaged," answered Lady Sef- 
ton, quietly, ' ' and as it is a very likely and suitable arrangement, 
I trust that it is true." 

"I don't believe it," said Walter, and he threw down the 
paper that he had been reading and left the room. 

He did not believe it, but he was displeased that such a report 
should ever have arisen. 

" If I thought she would even look at him," he reflected^ 
angrily, " I would never speak to her again ;" and for the next 
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few days he did not, spending them miserably enough, wander- 
ing idly about the garden, or restlessly about the house. 

^' You must be satisfied, I think, madam, now," said Sir John^ 
commenting on his unsettled ways to his mother, *' at the success 
of your grand scheme. Look at that boy now, and think of him 
as he was before you interfered to destroy his health, and appar- 
ently his peace of mind.'' 

'* You might spare me these reproaches, I think," answered 
Lady Sefton, sadly. '* Do you think 1 do not see he is altered ? 
Do you think it does not grieve me enough without you talking 
about it ? What I did, I did for the best, and if I erred no one 
has suffered so much pain as I have done." 

" Well, I hope you'll take advice in future," went on Sir John, 
authoritatively. ^*I hope you'll take advice from the person 
. most fitted to give it to you, another time, 1 hope you will 
listen to what I say again before acting or thinking for yourself. 
You have had a lesson, I trust, madam ? Your pride has had a 
fall ; your son has made a fool of himself; but I shall say nothing 
more. I leave even your perverted judgment to acknowledge 
that I was right. 

** I am weary of hearing of it, at any rate," said Lady Sefton, 
rising angrily, and leaving the room ; and when later in the day 
the post brought her a letter from Lord Kedcliffe, she wept some 
very bitter tears over the kindly words that it contained. 

These were very few, and were principally devoted to enquiries^ 
after Walter's health and welfare, but the old tie between them» 
seemed to linger somehow in Lord Bedclifie's thoughts. 
**Dbaii Gaboline, — 

" I have been thinking," he wrote, "that an entire and 
complete change for a few months, would make a different person 
of Walter, and enable him to throw off the effects of his late 
illness, and begin his career again under other, and, I trust, 
happier auspices. I propose, therefore, that he should go abroad,. 
the expenses of his tour of course (with your kind permission^ 
being defrayed by me ; and 1 shall endeavour to arrange to join 
him before the winter is over, for somehow I have felt languid, 
and not over well lately, and I think the change would do me 
good also. I shall be glad too for him to be with me, for I do- 
not forget our old friendship, and anything that I can do for 
your son must ever be a pleasure to me. I enclose cheque for 
nis use. 

" Ever your friend and cousin, 

"llEDCLIFFE." 

Lady Sefton kissed this letter many a time before she even 
showed it to her son. How noble he was, she thought ; how 
generous, how kind! ''Ah, Bedcliffe," she said, half aloud„ 
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stretching out her arms, ''you made a mistake, my dear — ^yoa 
made, as you said, a fatal mistake." Yes, she could have loved 
him welL She thought how she would have shared his triumphs, 
soothed his lonely hours of anxiety or pain. And she would 
have done so. Her naturally warm heart had been warped and 
crushed, and her naturally sweet temper broken, by the un- 
natural union that she had made. '^I was forced into it," she 
reflected ; '* forced by miserable poverty, and cruel taunts." 

She forgot in that hour that Lord Redcliffe had himself urged 
her to marry Sir John ; forgot hia cold and prudent words ; his 
wise and worldly talk. He was her lover again. She saw the 
glimmer of the moonlight in Cumber Park ; felt the smell of the 
ferns and brackens, as they two wandered hand-in-hand through 
their brief love-dream. 

Long Lady Sefton sat thus recalling with deep emotion these - 
youthful days, and when at last she roused herself to seek her 
son, to tell him of Lord Redcliffe's generous proposal, she found 
he had left the house more than an hour ago, and with some un- 
•easiness she awaited his return in the fast gathering twilight. 

Her anxiety would have been far greater, however, if she had 
known or even guessed the true cause of his absence. After 
various and conflicting resolves, Walter had in fact at last deter- 
mined to do what he believed to be his duty — namely, once 
more to ask Margaret to be his wife. 

''It is their confounded gossip and nothing else, I believe, 
about John Whitehead," he had frequently reflected, and his 
self 'love naturally fostered this idea. "It is just one of those 
things sure to be said," he thought, and so he had made up his 
mind, and had actually gone down to the Vicarage to speak the 
important words almost at the very time when Lord Redoliffe's 
letter arrived. 

Margaret received him with the gentle kindness that was 
habitual to her, and Walter wandered restlessly up and down 
the parlour, finding it almost impossible to begin what he had 
•come purposely to say. 

"Tour aunt is really ill, then ?" he' said, for the second time at 
least, looking nervously at the calm face and busy fingers, that 
seemed more than usually devoted to their present employment. 

"Yes," answered Margaret, in her sweet touching voice, "I 
nm uneasy about her. My uncle does not see the change, but I 
do. I fear this winter will go very hard with her." 

" She'll have a good nurse at any rate," said Walter, approach- 
ing the table at which Margaret was sitting ; "a nurse any one 
might envy." 

"Do you mean me?" said Margaret, with a quiet smile. 

*' Yes, I mean you," answered Walter, making a desperate 
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plunge. " I mean — any one — any fellow, would be glad to be 
nursed by you. " 

'^I am accustomed to it," replied Margaret, gravely. 

" Yes, L know you've had plenty of trouble, Margaret," con- 
tinued Walter — ** some of which," he added, in a lower tone,. 
^^ L fear 1 have caused." 

Margaret blushed deeply. 

**I thought ve were to forget the past." she said. 

**We can't do that," answered Walter, quickly. "I an*' 
not worthy of you, Margaret," he said, excitedly. "I know 
I'm a confounded fool still— about some one else, but if it will 
make you happier — if I can make you happy, 1 will, God help- 
me, do my best to do so." 

'^ What do you mean, Walter ?" said Margaret, slowly — almost 
sternly, raising her dark grey eyes, and fixing them full on 
Walter's changing face. 

"I mean will you be my wife?" he answered. "Will you. 
forget the past— be what you once were to me — be in fact 
engaged ?" 

** Your wife !— in fact engaged!" repeated Margaret, rising 
and looking at Walter with much indignation, " l^ou value me 
so little, then, that you think you can toss me down, and take> 
me up, like some soiled and discarded glove ! 1 am not fallen 
80 low — not quite so low as that." 

'*You know I did not mean anything of the kind," said 
Walter, earnestly. 

'* What did you mean then, Walter?" said Margaret, speaking 
fast and warmly. " Did you mean that because some one else,, 
as you say, whom you yet love, has cast you aside, that you are 
ready to overcome your own feelings out of compassion to mine ?' 
if that is your meaning, you might have spared me. I think, such 
cruel words," and her eyes filled with tears as she spoke. 

''You mistake me," said Walter, "completely mistake me. 
What I meant to say was, if I could in any way add to your 
happiness " 

''At the sacrifice of your own," said Margaret, once more 
looking at Walter. "Js that it, Walter? You mean to be 
generous — ^you mean to be kind, 1 believe, but do you think 
that would satisfy a woman's heart ? " 

" What more can 1 give ? " said Walter, almost bitterly. 

"1 know you cannot," answered Margaret, slowly; "but,. 
Walter, do you know me so little as to believe I would accept 
such a hollow mockery as that ? " 
. *' I would try to do my duty to you, Margaret." 
. " Duty ! " echoed Margaret once more, angrily. " I thank you^ 
Walter, I thank you 1 " 
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'* Tou will miBundentand me," said Walter. 

** Perhaps I do," answered Margaret, and she tamed away 
her head. For a moment she stood thus, anid then she looked 
again at her old friend. 

'* Shall I tell you, Walter? " she said, her cheeks flushing and 
her eyes sparkling as she spoke — '* shall I tell you what 1 gave 
to you ? It was folly, was it not ? — insane folly, but still it was 
not less true." 

" Well, what, Margaret ? " 

*' All — all that 1 had," went on Margaret, with quivering lips. 
" I loved you, Walter, too well — too well indeed ! I made an 
idol of you, loving the ground you trod on — the books you 
touched — and — and it all passed away." 

** Then, dear Margaret, if you can love me so " 

*' But I believed then that you loved me," answered Margaret, 
with gentle pride ; '* not perhaps with the love I gave to you, 
but still well* enough to love no other, and had this been so— 
you know — I am sure, you know, I would have died to spare you 
an hour of pain." 

«•! believe that." 

"But when it is not so," continued Margaret, more firmly, 
'''do you think it would give me happiness to hold your hand, 
or kiss your lips, when your heart was filled with another's 
image ? Better to be divided really than divided by a memory 
•equally bitter to us both. " 

" In time I might " 

'* Forget," said Margaret, as Walter paused. " No, Walter, 
I could not bear it. Do you think I could watch your daily 
•efforts to seem content, your yearning regret for a presence that 
was not by ? You have meant this kindly, I am sure," she con- 
tinued, holding out her hand, ''but you must see it would not 
-do— it would not do." 

"Perhaps you are right," said Walter, moodily, and he sat 
•doTin by the table and covered his face with his hands. 

That sight at once appealed to all that was womanly and 
tender in Margaret's heart. 

" You are unhappy, dear Walter," she said, laying her hand 
«oftly on his shoulder. "I wish I could comfort you — ^will you 
tell me your sorrow — tell me all? " • • 

" I cannot," muttered Walter, and he took her hand, leaning 
his face against it. 

'* I have been very unhappy," he said, presently, " but mostly 
jso, Margaret, at the pain 1 have caused to you." 

"You must forget it," she answered, calmly, "and by-and-by, 
when you get strong and well, you must begin your life anew* 
You are friends now again, are you not, with Lord Reddiffe ? " 
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** Yes, he has been very good to me/' said Walter, but he 
winced slightly at his lordship's name. 

" You will return to him presently," went on Margaret, in the 
same gentle tones, '* and your career, you know, stiU lies before 
you. Let me live to hear of your success, Walter — live to be 
proud of my old friend." 

'' You are very generous," said Walter, huskily, still tightly 
clasping Margaret's hand. 

"I shall ever have an interest in your fortunes," said 
Margaret, drawing her hand softly away. 

* ' And — and — ^you care for no one else ? " faltered Walter. 
•* I know I have no right to ask — still " 

''My feelings do not easily change," replied Margaret, with 
some dignity, *' but do not let us speak of these things any 
more. When you return to London—-" 

''I shall go a sadder and a wiser man, I think," said Walter^ 
rising to take his leave. * 'Good-bye, Margaret, till to-day I did 
not know all that I had lost." 

"Good-bye, Walter," she answered, simply, and then he went 
away, and as Margaret heard his footsteps die in the distance^ 
she flung herself on her knees, and with streaming eyes and 
outstretched hands, prayed God to bless him ; prayed God to 
guard all bis coming life. 

"^eep him under the shadow of Thy wings," she murmured* 
** Keep him from evil, now and for ever." 

Meanwhile, ill at ease with himself, and full of admiration for 
Margaret, Walter strode thoughtfully home. 

" And I flung away this pure and tender heart," he bitterly 
reflected ; "for what? — for a fine lady to make a fool of me, as 
her grand-aunt truly said. She was right to refuse me ; right to 
reject a man who had treated her as I had done." 
, He found his mother waiting at the open hall-door, in a state 
of considerable anxiety. 

*• My dear Walter," she said, ** why have you stayed so late f 
Tou know the doctors said ^ou were never to be out at dusk." 

" It is little matter, I think," answered Walter. 

" Come into your room, dear," said his mother, noting at 
once the despondency of his tone. " I have a good fire for you 
there, and I have a letter also to show you that I think will 
please you." 

Walter followed Lady Sefton upstairs, and when she had lit 
the candles, she placed Lord Redclitt'e's letter silently in his 
hand. 

" He is very generous," said Walter, after he had read it, and 
then he sat down, staring gloomily enough at the blazing fire. 

" You will go, will you not, dear Walter ?*" said his mother^ 
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tenderly approaching him, and laying her hand caressingly on 
his shoulder. " The change will do you good — it is so dull for 
you here — and it would seem ungrateful to Lord Redcliffe. " 

Walter sat silent for a few minutes, and then he said — 

'* Mother, if I go. will you do something to please me?" 

** Anything, my dear child. How can you ask me ? " 

'*I have sometimes fancied," continued Walter, *' you have 
not been very kind to Margaret Blackburn, will you be so after 
I am gone ? " 

* ^ To Marpiret Blackburn ! " repeated Lady Sef ton, in real 
surprise. " Why on earth, my dear Walter, should you make 
BucK a request to mel" 

" We were once engaged," said W^alter, firmly, though not 
looking at his mother, '' and — and something occurred to break 
it ofL I went to the Vicarage to renew my offer, and she 
refused me." 

*' Offer to her, Walter ? Befuse you ! " cried Lady Sefton, in 
dismay. 

" I have offered myself to her, and she has refused me," said 
Walter, steadily, ''and, mother, I wish you to be kind to her — 
I wish you to show her the respect she so well deserves." 

"You have, indeed, surprised me, Walter," paid Lady Sefton^ 
coldly. She seemed to understand it all now. He had stooped 
to this lowly-born maiden then, as she once feared, and 
then 

'* You guess the rest I suppose," said Walter, for • once 
alluding to his unhappy attachment to Julia Norman; "you 
understand why I ask you this favour ; why I asked Margaret 
again to be my wife ? " 

For a m(Mnent Lady Sefton did not speak, and then she 
stooped over her son, and softly kissed his brow. 

"1. understand, Walter," she said, "and— and I shall fulfil 
your wish." 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

AT. KOBIE. 

Walter went on his tour ; visiting the places travellers mostly 
visit ; wandering from city to city, and seeing the great worka 
of many men and many nations. 

in one of his journeys he met a young Englishman, whose 
ojbject, like his own, was to see something of the world, but 
whose position and prospects were totally different to his. 
Instead of belonging to an old, impoverished family, like Walter, 
this young gentleman, who was named John David Loyd Pres-^ • 
CQtt, belonged to a ;iew and enriched one. He had, however. 
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had a grandfather, an old man of miserly habits, who had two 
80D8, whom, as he daily informed them, amid groans and 
whimpers, ke had had the greatest difficulty in supporting 
through their childhood and their youth. £ut as the two lads 
grew on to manhood, the old man became weaker and weaker, 
and lived almost entirely on what they could bring him in 
from their scanty earnings. 

One nighty however, after groaning more loudly even than 
nsud, he sat up in bed while the two youths were eating their 
supper, and produced from imder his pillow a small parcel, 
wrapped in a piece of soiled and crumpled newspaper. 

This he opened carefully, and after eyeing its contents with 
eager, covetous eyes, and turning it unwillingly, as it were, in 
his bony hands, he found heart at length to say to the two boys : 

« Here's a sixpence a-piece for ye ; see ye make a good use of 
them, lads." 

Never had such a thing happened before ; never had his sons 
been so genuinely surprised. 

"He won't be here long now," they decided between 
themselves, as they retired to their attic for the night. ** Poor 
old fellow, it was all he had to give." 

Yet the next day the old man seemed brisker than ordinary. 
He looked at the lads curiously when they came to his bedside, 
and addressing his eldest-bom, inquired — 

" Now, Bob, what's thou done with thy sixpence ? " 

Bob hung his head, and declined to answer. 

*^ Hast thou spent it ? " went on the father, and, after a pause. 
Bob sheepishly answered — 

"Ay, on a pot o* beer." 

"I thought as much," groaned the old man, and then he 
turned to the youngest. 

" And thou, John," he said, " where's thine ? " 

John, a shrewd-looking boy, with a broad forehead, quickly 
replied — 

''I've put it in my box, father. I didn't expect to get it, and 
I've begun to sava " 

"Right, lad, right," cried his father, "always save, and never 
spend, and thou'lt die a rich and honoured man." 

Shortly after this, when the sons were absent at their work, a 
lawyer came by request to the old man's miserable room. No 
one ever knew of this visit, until after some six months more 
groaning and coughing, when the lads returned one evening as 
usual to their home, they found their father lying cold and stiff 
in bed ; and it was proved, on examination, that he must have 
been dead some hours before he was discovered. 
* In searching through his effects, they came upon his will ; his 

K 
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will, made shortly after the episode of the sixpences, in whioh 
he left everything he possessed (some two hundred and sixty 
pounds) to "my son John, because I believe him to be of a 
saving and careful disposition. " 

The astonishment of every one was extreme. How he had 
contrived to save this money, and how he had contrived to keep 
it, remained a mysteiy, but the money was there; and after 
various struggles with his savin&f propensities, and bitter 
reproaches from his eldest brother J.'!in, the heir at last, by the 
lawyer^s advice, presented his brother with sixty pounds, under 
the condition that he had never to expect a sixpence from him 
again. 

Such was the beginning of the vast fortune which fifty years 
afterwards John Loyd Prescott left behind him ; such the com- 
mencement of one of the richest manufacturers that this country 
ever produced. 

This great wealth we may be sure was not amassed without 
many struggles. Fortune, however, favoured the two hundred 
pounds, which crept up into more than two hundred thousand 
as years wore on, and the lad who had been born and reared in 
an attic, died on a bed of down, surrounded by every luxury 
wealth could purchase. 

He left one son and two daughters ; the bulk of his fortune 
being bequeathed to Walter Sef ton's new friend, John David 
Loyd Prescott ; then a y< ung man in his twenty-first year, and 
about as good a specimen of the nouveaux riches as you could 
well meet. 

He was in truth a pleasant young fellow ; frank and generous 
with the money which had been stored and saved so carefully 
before it came into his possession ; and though somewhat given 
to boasting of " his coin,'' as he called it, and talking of ''his 
team," " his servants," and " his coach," still might have passed 
muster among ordinary young Englishmen. 

It is true he had an unhappy habit of appealing to the heathen 
divinities on every occasion, and the way he *' By Jove'd," and 
*' By Jupiter'd," might have aroused the wrath of the gods and 
goddesses in their time-honoured repose. He was, of course, in 
politics a Tory of the old-fashioned school, and had the highest 
respect for the upper classes of society, into which he aspired to 
enter, though with the inward consciousness that he was no^ 
comfortable among well-bred women and men. He had however 
many flatterers and toadies, and with these he felt himself to be 
a very great personage indeed, and though quite sharp enough 
to see through their motives (tor old John Loyd had left young 
John David Loyd some of his wits as well as his money), he yet 
liked the attentions both of his male and his female adindien ; 
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driving them occasionally in his coach, treating them to dinners 
at Bichmond and Greenwich, and, when particularly pleased, 
giving away diamond rings, &c., with very little regard to what 
he paid for them. 

So among certain classes he was a favourite ; but John David 
wp.s secretly ambitious as well as rich, and after wasting a good 
deal of money in " seeing life " in London, as he called it, deter- 
mined to see the world in general, and therefore started on a 
foreign tour for that purpose. 

He had found it rather dull before he met Walter, and Walter, 
io tell the truth, had found it extremely dull before he had met 
him. It is all very fine to see the world, but to see the world by 
yourself is not entertaining. You get weary of visiting picture- 
galleries, cathedrals, and opera-houses, when you have no one 
to discuss their merits with. So the two young men were glad 
to meet, and having spent a few days together, agreed to spend 
a yet longer time, and after various wanderings to and fro, found 
themselves, about the approach of Christmas, in Rome. 

After having exclaimed '' By Jove !" when he saw the Colos- 
seum, and " By Jupiter !" when he first viewed St. Peter's, 
John David grew rather tired of admiring the monuments of 
Antiquity, and began making inquiries as to the English visitors 
in the '* Eternal City," and one day rushed open-mouthed into 
the house where they were staying, to inform Walter that the 
Duke and Duchess of Malvern, ^'Lord Bedclifie's daughter, you 
^know'' (for John David was well coached up in the peerage), had 
arrived the day before, and had taken for a time some palace 
that he named. 

Walter received this piece of information in total silence. His 
companion knew of course his connection with Lord Redcliffe, 
and naturally supposed he would hear it with much interest, and 
•concluded from Walter's reticence on the subject, that the 
Duchess probably did not condescend to notice him. 

'* They say she is the loveliest creature in the world," he went 
on, " and all the fellows here are dying to get a look at her. 
Did you see her often when you were at Lord Redcliffe's ?" 

'* She was unmarried then, and at home," answered Walter, 
coldly. 

'* Then you must have seen her often ?" inquired John David, 
.with eager curiosity. " Did you know her well 1 Used to dance 
with her ? Was she nice ? By Jove ! you'll be considered a 
* Incky fellow if she notices you now." 

"We probably shall never meet," said Walter, briefly. 
" But, by Jove, won't you go and pay your respects to her ? 
Tou should, Sefton — ^you really should. You see, she's a sort of 
' connection, and though she is a Duchess " 
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'< What matter could that make Y* said Walter, and he turned 

away. 

But if Walter Sefton appeared to have no interest in the 
Duchess of Malvern, John David Loyd Prescott certainly had. 
He lingered in the streets through which he thoucht she would 
most likely drive ; he loitered by the splendid palace where she 
dwelt, and a few days after her arrival, he was gratified by seeing 
her, and able to write to his admiring mother and sisters at 
home, that he " had just met the lovely young Duchess of Mal- 
vern, who is a cousin, you know, of my great friend Sefton, so 
I shall probably have the honour of an introduction some day."" 

It was a proud moment for old Mrs. Prescott, when this letter 
arrived at the gorgeous villa in which she lived. 

"To think of John David sitting down with Dukes and 
Duchesses, and Bar'nts' sons !" she exclaimed, with unconcealed 
elation. " WeU, to be sure, if his poor father had but lived to 

see the day !" , . , , ,^ , , , • 

The introduction however which her son had hoped for, 
seemed very unlikely to take place. Walter avoided as far aa , 
possible the chance of meeting the Duchess, and when one day 
a plain, dark, coroneted carriage passed him in the streets, in 
which he caught a glimpse of the beautiful and well-remembered 
face, all his old passionate anger and resentment seemed to 
break forth anew. 

He would have even left Rome at once, and thus put an end 
to the possibility of again seeing her, had he not almost daily 
expected Lord Bedcliffe to join him there. To do this, consider- 
ing the deep obligations under which he was to his patron, 
seemed almost impossible, and he was thus forced unwillingly to 

stay. 

** She never saw me, I daresay," he thought bitterly, remem- 
bering their casual meeting in the street ; but Julia had, and 
three days later a message was brought to him, that a lady 
desired to speak to him. 

With a burning cheek and a beating heart he descended tb 
the apartment where he was told "the ladv " awaited him, and 
having entered the room, was received with a coquettish smile 
and courtesy by Mademoiselle CMeste. 

" I trust I see Monsieur well ?" said the Frenchwoman, 
advancing towards him. "I have a little commission for 
Monsieur — a little note I was to place in his own hands." And 
she drew a letter out of the pocket of her dress as she spoke. 

" Who is it from V* asked Walter, with darkening brow. 

"From my lady," replied Cdleste briskly. "My lady saw- 
Monsieur the other day m the street, and she desired me to find 
his residence. If Monsieur will read his letter, he will see mf 
lady wishes to meet him once more." 
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With trembling hands Walter broke the seal of the noteCMeste 
presented to him, and with deep indignation read the few words 
it contained. 

*' I have sent GMeste to see you, Walter, for I have something 
to say to you that I must say. Will you arrange with her wheie 
we can meet Y* 

That was all, but Walter passionately crushed the written 
words in his clenched hand. 

' ' Tell her ** he said, hoarsely, and then he paused. He 

feared to commit her in this woman's eyes. 

'' My lady told me to say if Monsieur would bring his friend 
with him," went on G^este volubly, ''and she would take Mess 
Prescott--the Hon. Mess Prescott— -who for the present is stay- 
ing with her Grace ; and I had to make all arrangements for the 
appointment. Will it suit Monsieur to come this afternoon to 
one of the gardens " 

'* I shall write a note," said Walter, interrupting her; ^'I 
cannot come." 

''Oh, but Monsieur must !*' answered the Frenchwoman, 
eagerly. " I dare not go home and tell my lady you will not^ 
She would blame me — she would go mad with grief." 

" What good could it do " began Walter. 

O^este shrugged her shoulders, and gave an expressive wave 
of her neatly-gloved hand. 

"Ton know what my lady is, Monsieur," she said. 

"What do you mean?" asked Walter, sternly, for whatever 
were his faults he was not a man to make a confidant of a lady's 
maid. And then, after a moment's hesitation, he said — 

" If your lady wishes to see me, I shall go. Where is the 
place you spoke of ?" 

OMeste at once gave him particular directions to find one of 
the many sunny gardens which lie round Rome, with their 
terraces and marble steps, stained and worn with time. '* I 
noticed the spot yesterday," went on Cdleste, whose love for 
intrigue was almost a passion. "X said to myself, 'Here 
Monsieur and my lady can meet.' " 

" y^T^ well, I will go," said Walter, briefly and coldly. And 
after G^este had given him a few more instructions about the 
exact time and place, he abruptly dismissed her, thus making an 
immediate enemy of the bold, vain, designing Frenchwoman. 

"We are very grand," Rhe thought, tossing her head as she 
left the apartment, ' ' We are a very fine and haughty gentleman, , 
indeed — but it won't do, Monsieur — it will not do. 

Later in the day, in the- garden O^ste had indicated, Walter 
Sefton and his temporary companion, young Prescott, were 
standing smoking near one of the marble fountains it contained. 
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"I say, old fellow, isn't this rather slow Y* said John David, 
after idly trying to amuse himself by throwing pebbles into the 
water. " Suppose we try something else Y* 

'^Stay a few minutes longer/' said Walter, first looking at 
his watch, and then at the blue hills beyond with a restless 
sigh. 

*^ Sefton, do you know I saw that lovely Duchess again this 
morning?" said John David, presently ''and she's exquisite. 
By Jove, she's an angel 1" 

" Yes, she is handsome," answered Walter, biting his lips. 

" That ain't no word for it, sir !" said John David, with 
energy. "I call it cold of a fellow to speak of a woman like 
that as handsome. We say a handsome horse — a handsome 
house — ^but a creature like that — she's divine !" 

Walter smiled coldly. 

"By Jove ! By Jupiter 1 By Look there !" cried John 

David the next minute, in a state of intense excitement, grasp- 
ing Walter's arm, and pointing to two ladies who were descend- 
ing some marble steps from a terrace near them. "Why, 
there she is !" 

" I see," said Walter, his brown face dyed a dusky red. 

He had already seen, before John David had, the perfect 
form, the perfect face, clad in velvet and sable, and accompanied 
by a pretty young English girl, now advancing towards them f 
and a minute later, with the dignity and grace of manner that 
in society was habitual to her, the Duchess of Malvern held out 
her little hand to her distant kinsman. 

"I heard you were in Kome, Walter," she said, almost 
calmly. " I am glad that we have met." 

She said this with scarcely any outward sign of emotion, 
while Walter, with quivering lips, and cheeks now red, now 
pale, stood speechless before her. 

"My friend. Miss Prescott," went on Julia, indicating the 
young English girl ; and Walter had scarcely presence of mind 
to stammer out John David's name, who had been standing in 
considerable confusion aUo, gazing with his big black eyes at 
the two ladies before him. 

"Prescott too !" repeated Julia, smiling, "how strange that 
is. I wonder if you two are any relations 1 " 

The Hon. Miss Prescott, her friend, blushed and smiled, and 
looked at John David not unkindly. 

" Do you belong to the Lancashire family 1 " she said. And 
John David murmured forth an affirmative which, as she 
meant the question, he knew as he said it to be perfectly 
untrue. 

" Yes — yes — " he said. "To a — to the Lancashire family." 
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'' Then you must make friends with each other," said Julia, 
smiling again. " You know, Mr. Sef ton is my cousin, Ifora," 
she continued, turning to Miss Prescott, " and I want to tell 
him all about Gertrude's marriage ; so, Walter, will you come 
on with me Y' and she made a step forward as she spoke. 

*']t is cold — I mean it is hot," said John David to Miss 
Prescott, in secret agonies, hut trying to appear at ease. 

"It is a lovely day, I think," answered the young girl, in 
her fresh sweet voice. And John David took courage at its 
almost childish ring. 

' ' You are staying with the Duchess ? " he said, nodding at 
the two who had now advanced a few steps beyond them. 

"Yes, I'm so glad she brought me here/' answered Miss 
Prescott. " We met her in Paris, "just when mamma and papa 
were going to take me back to our tiresome old country house 
for the winter. But dear Julia would not let them. She said 
I had to come with her. Isn't she lovely ? Did you ever see 
such eyes ?" 

"She's divine," said John David, almost at his ease again. 
" Yes, splendid eyes — ^but, somehow, I like blue ones as well " 
(Miss Prescott's orbs being of that colour) ; and the young girl 
blushed and cast down her eyes, well pleased at the implied 
compliment. 

" Oh ! no, they are not nearly so effective," said Miss 
Prescott. 

."I don't know that," answered John David, sturdily. 
" Sometimes they have a good effect, at any rate. Suppose 
we turn down here. Miss Prescott," he continued, pointing to 
another walk, "and leave Sef ton and his cousin to have their 
chat ? It's tiresome, people treading on each other's heels, 
isn't it ?" 

'* Yes," replied Miss Prescott, modestly. " How glad I am 
mamma isn't here," she reflected; "how glad I am there is 
only dear Julia ; " and she looked coquettishly at John David, 
who felt he was losing his heart as fast as he could possibly 
lose it. 

Julia, who had been a few steps with Walter in advance of 
the young people behind, glanced round when the sound of 
their voices suddenly ceased. 

" They have turned down another path, Walter," she said, 
looking up at the pale, stem, set face by her side, that gave no 
glance or token of love or friendship, present or passed away. 

* * Have they ? " said Walter, and he too looked round. * * Do 
you wish to turn idso ? " he went on, in the same icy aud 
indifferent tone. 

"No, no," answered Julia, quickly, "no. Walter," she 
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continued, almost timidly, looking op again at the changed and 
averted face, " will you forgive me f " 

**No," he answered, rouchly and sharply, ''no, I won't. 
What have you brought me here for, Julia ? — but, pardon me, 
I should say your Grace." 

'* You need not taunt me with that." 

^' With your title? Surely you are not tired of it already ? 
Is my Lord Duke very loving and affectionate ? I hope you 
are very happy ? " 

" You are cruel — cruel " 

''Gruel?" and he gave a short and bitter laugh. "How 
so ? Ab you kindly acknowledged me as a relation just now, I 
naturally ask questions that I am supposed to have much 
interest in." 

" And we meet thus ? " said Julia, sadly. 

' ' I did not wish to meet at alL" 

"Why, Walter, why? Because we cannot be everything 
to each other, are we to be nothing " i 

*' Julia," said Walter, coldly, looking round at her for the 
first time during the conversation, with his dark and angry eyes, 
"do not talk to me like this. If you had been forced into a 
marriage— or if we had met when you were already married, it 

would have been different But now — now " he went on 

with gathering passion, " when deliberately you left me, I want 
to hear no mock sentiment ; have no pretty speeches made to 
me. 

"You need not fear that you shall," said the Duchess, with 
a touch of her old haughtiness ; and Walter began to be 
ashamed of his rudeness. 

'* Your sister is married also, I hear," he said, presently. 

" Yes," answered Julia, absently, and she sighed. 

" I hope the marriage has given you satisfaction ? " went on 
Walter. 

' ' He is rather nice, I believe, " said Julia, carelessly. ' ' I never 
cared for him much, though, but it was one of Aunt Bettly's 
arrangements. He is rich, you know, and she is a true worshipper 
of the world's gods, as we used to call them in old times." 

"I fear Lady Bettly is not singular in that. " 

"Is that meant for me ? But, Walter, you don't know all — 
indeed you don't know all ; how I — but perhaps it were wiser 
not to tell " 

" It would make very little difference if you did." 

" Do you mean you would not believe me ? " 

"I believed you once — but I must confess now » " 

"Now what?" 

" I've no mind to be the dupe again of a coquette." 
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''How can you — ^howcanyou speak to me thus? Do you 
think you only—" 

"How long do you stay in Kome 1 " inquired Walter, briefly, 
as Julia paused. 

''I do not know. Papa is coming, b he not ? and the Duke 
is already surrounded by all sorts of artists and collectors, who 
make him pay pretty sums for their rubbish, you may be 
sure." 

'' Why don't you interfere ? A good wife should look better 
after him." 

Julia shrugged her shoulders. 

''I see him too little," she said, and Walter Seffcon dil not 
feel angry at this information. 

''And what have you been doing all this while, Walter?'^ 
she asked, after a moment's silence. 

"Amusing myself, or trying to do so," he answered. 

" You do not look well," said Julia, glancing at him. " I was 
grieved, Walter, to hear something about you." 

"What was that ? " he asked, sternly. 

" That you had been living — well — what is called a fast life, 
lately." 

"They told you that ? *' said Walter, bitterly. " Well, you 
see all your Grace has to answer for." 

" Tou do not spare me, at least," said Julia, in a low grieved 
tone. "Do you know, Walter, what I think I shall have to 
learn?" 

** What ? " 

"That the Walter Sefton of old is not the Walter Sefton I 
may expect to End now." 

"Yet I am " he was about to say unchanged, but he 

stopped before the words were spoken, and turned his head 
abruptly away. 

" See the sun on those hiUs, how grand it is," he said, and 
his companion looked at the blue horizon and gave a rest! ««i 
«igh. 

As she did so a pang of ineflable love and regret rushed ba c 
into Sefton's heart. All the thousand thousand times that lie 
had told himself he had forgotten her; that he despised her, 
that he loved her no more, seemed to pass in that brief moment 
away ; and the strange mysterious attraction that she possessed 
for him returned with irresistible force to break down the 
barriers of pride and right which lay between them. 

He stood still a moment thus, and then he turned, looking at 
her with gloomy passional e eyes . 

" Why did we ever meet, JuHa 1 " he said. " Why did we 
«ver meet ? " 
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"The past is over," she answered, gently, "but let us be 
friends now, Walter. Let me try at least to atone." And she 
held out her hand to him as she spoke. 

"How can you do that ? ** he said as he took it. "I have no 
longer pleasure in anything/' 

"This will all pass away, dear Walter," went on Julia, still 
holding his hand, " I trust and pray that it will." 

He did not speak, but stood there, looking at her ; looking 
at this woman who was so beautiful — too beautiful Truly, why 
had they ever met 

'^ There was a girl once," he said at length, pulling his hand 
abruptly back, "a girl I could have loved, Julia, nay, I did 
love her, or thought I did, until I saw you. A good girl, I 
believe, a pure girl, but not handsome like you. Is it your 
beauty that has such wonderful power ? What is there else 
about you that I should be so great a fool — so great a fool even 

Btm r 

" Hush ! Walter, you must not speak thus." 

'^Ko," said he, with a scornful laugh, '* that is too open and 
honest for you. You would like me, I know well enough, to 
sigh and be silent, and foUow in your train among your other 
admirers. But I won't, Julia, I won't do that. 1 loved you," 
he continued, " and you may as well know it, I love you still, 
though I hate and despise myself for my folly — but I don't want 
to see you any more. I don't want to meet you — I cannot 
forget what you have been to me, so it is better to separate 
entirely." 

Tears rushed into the Duchess's dark eyes as she answered — 

" Oh ! Walter, how you wound me ; how you wound me t 
Have I no feeling, do you think, that you can treat me thus ? " 

" Feelings 1 " echoed Walter, " how can you talk of feelings, 
who must have flattered and smiled on Malvern, for men, vain 
as he is, requires such baits, all the time you pretended love for 
me. Why did you not let me alone, Julia ? — it was not worth 
your while." 

" Can you not forgive me ? " 

'* If you like, but I shall go away. There are the others, see,'' 
he continued, for at that moment the Hon. Miss Prescott and 
Mr. John David Prescott appeared in sight, apparently engaged 
in a violent flirtation, and with many smiles and blushes joined 
the two who looked so grave and pale." I^^^^^T^ ** 

"Where is your carriage?" said Walter, Julia having ex- 
pressed a wish to leave ; and almost in silence they walked 
together towards it, listening vaguely to the mirthful conversa- 
tion of the youthful couple behind. 

" We shall meet again soon, 1 hope," said Julia, and sher 
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pressed Walter's hand as he handed her into the carriage, to 
return to the dreary splendour of her home. 

" She's an angel ! £y Jove ! a perfect little angel/' said 
John David, in great excitement, gazing after the disappearing 
vehicle. " Walter, my dear fellow, do you— do you think I 
would have any chance ? You see her father is a lord—*" 

"iYou are rich,' answered Walter, moodily, who also wa& 
looking, after the carriage. '^ That's enough now-a-days." 

The lad by his side blushed an angry blush. 
* I am rich perhaps," he said, quickly, '* but perhaps a fellow 
may have something else besides. By Jove ! Sefton, I don't 
call that speech kind." 

** I meant nothing," said Walter. " Come, Prescott," and he 
linked his arm in his new friend's ; listening not unkindly to^ 
his artJess prattle about Miss Prescott's charms. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Julia returned from this interview with Walter in a state of 
the deepest depression. She scarcely could rouse herself 
sufficiently to answer the gleeful talk of the young girl sitting, 
in the carriage by her side, who confided to her that she thought 
Mr. Prescott " so nice — oh ! so very nice ; and he hopes, Judia 
dear, he may often see us again." 

" Is he staying with Walter Sefton?" asked the Duchess, with 
some interest in her tone. 

'' They are travelling together," answered Miss Prescott, to> 
whom John David on some points had been very com- 
municative. * ' And, Julia dear — from what he said — ^I think he 
must be very rich." 

'* Do not think too much of that, Nora," said Julia, with a 
weary sigh. 

'*0h ! of course not, dear — ^but still you know it is somethings- 
You see there are so many of us, and papa says the boys are 
ruinous." 

'* Has he known my cousin long ? " inquired Julia. 

" I don't know, but they are great friends. He says he is so 
fond of Mr. Sefton, and that he is so kind — but, Julia, yoa 
won't be angry, dear — but he thinks he is not very happy 
about something. He thinks he has been — well, Mr. Prescott 
was so funny — in love." 

'' Poor Walter," said Julia, and that was all. 

*' Oh I why did I do it ? " she was thinking ^^ What madness 
possessed me to throw away the best gift of God ! " 

She had everything else ; the highest rank, the greatest 
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beauty ; everything but this, and the want of this made all the 
rest but gall and bitterness. She had grown accustomed to, and 
weary already of, her great position ; most weary of the vain 
and tiresome little man who thought he had conferred the 
highest possible honour on this beautSul creature when he made 
her his wife. Perhaps he was scarcely to blame for this. He 
had not been bom very wise, and from his decorated cradle to 
his decorated grave, what was he sure to command ? Admiration, 
honour, flattery, and praise. TheBe were his birthright — 
coming to him as surely as his name and vast estates had come ; 
the one being the natural consequence and the certain 
accompaniment of the other. 

" I try to live up to, and do some honour to the position to 
which I was born," he once said pompously to Julia, and that 
was exactly it. He spent his little life in trying to be great, 
and performed his part with perfect satisfaction to himself. 

No character could have been so miserably unsuited to his 
unhappy wife. Bom of high rank also, she saw nothing wonder- 
ful in it, and judged him as a man, and not as a duke. 

*' What are honours unless you win them yourself ? " she said 
contemptuously, one day after her lord had been boasting of 
some of his ancestral distinctions. And the Duke was absolutely 
petrified by her effirontery. 

Long before the honejrmoon was over all appearance of 
affection was dropped between them. My Lord Duke was 
astonished, was bewildered ; he could not understand this wilful, 
wayward creature who had defied him, and one evening, when 
she had flatly contradicted him, he determined to punish her by 
not speak mg to her for three entire days. He kept to his 
resolution, but to his dismay, when he condescended again to 
address her, she seemed perfectly unaware he had been holding 
his tongue ! 

'' What shall I do with her ? " the little man would sometimes 
think with secret dread and fear. And he began to tremble 
lest she should bring on him and on his august rank some 
public scandal and sluune. 

By accident he had heard that Walter Sef ton was in Rome, 
and he was not entirely unaware of the former intimacy between 
the half -cousins. He therefore determined to put a stop to any 
renewal of it, and on the day when Julia had gone to meet 
Walter, he returned home earlier than usual, and seeing Odlestei 
who was ever on the look-out for his Grace, and ever ready to 
insinuate her unbounded admiration for his small person, he 
inquired of her where the Duchess was. 

" My lady id out driving," answered the lady's maid. 

*' Is she aloae ? " asked the Duke. 
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**Miss Prescott went cut with my lady," replied O^este. 
And there was just the faintest possible emphasis on the '^went.'^ 

The Duke noticed it, paused and fidgeted. 

** Do you know a Mr. Sefton 1 " he said presently ; ** a cousia 
of liord Redcliffe's 1 " 

** Oh yes ! " C^este knew Monsieur Safton very well. 

** He is in Borne," said his Grace, with affected carelessness. 

C^este gave a gesture which was certainly not meant to- 
indicate surprise. 

The Duke noted this also, as she intended he should, but to 
do him justice, he said nothing further ; merely requesting the 
maid to tell him when the Duchess returned. 

This C^este did ; adding, however, ** My lady seems fatigued,. 
your Grace." 

"It is no matter," he answered, "she will see me." And 
presently he entered his wife's dressing-room. 

Julia was sitting looking with vague and gloomy eyes at all 
the expensive and splendid trifles by which she was surrounded, 
and was, as she mentally defined it, counting the cost that she 
had paid for these luxuries. When the Duke came in, however,. 
she drew herself up in her old half -defiant manner, looking more 
lovely even than usual, in her crimson satin dressing-gown, over 
which the heavy folds of her dark hair fell thickly around her. 

After a few civil words about her drive, which she answered 
civilly enough, and one or two significant remarks, the Duke, 
after a little nervous hesitation, began the subject about which 
he sought his wife. 

** I hear, that that young Sefton — ^your father's half -cousin and 
secretary, isn't he 1 — ^is in Home just now," he said. 

''Yes, I know," answered Julia, and the hand that lay on the 
crimson dressing-gown gave a slight contraction, that was alL 
'' I was glad to hear it. .1 trust that we shall often see him." 

The pale little face opposite to her grew di9coloured, and 
turned a dusky red, and the small hands (][uivered, but he con* 
trolled himself, for he remembered his position. 

'' I do not wish you to see much of him," he said, after a few 
moments' silence. *'He is, I believe, very well, but it would 
not do for you to be seen constantly with him." 

** Why not ? " said the Duchess ; and she got up, and went 
and stood looking at herself in one of the large mirrors at the 
side of the room. 

*^ Because it would not ! " shrieked the little Duke, forgetting 
his dukedom. ''Because— because, madam, Mr. Sefton might 
be a fit companion for Miss Julia Norman, but he is not— - 
I repeat, he is not — for the Duchess of Malvern t " 

"Miss Julia Norman and the Duohesa of Malvern are one and 
the same person." 
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'* You are mistaken/' said the Duke, recovering his dignity; 
* * you now hold a very different rank — ^you are my wife ! 

*' Goo J gracious 1 good gracious ! One hears so much of this 
wonderful rank, it seems to me your Grace can have very little 
else to be proud of I " 

*' Madam ! are you mad ? " 

"I have been, I think," answered Julia ; and with a passionate 
gesture she went out from her lord's presence. 

It waH a miserable life, and a hundred times a day she told 
herself, what she had told her husband, that she had been mad. 
"But Walter is come now," she whispered to herself softly, as 
she heard the Duke take his departure from the adjoining 
dressing-room. " I shall have some one now to be friends with 
— some one I can trust. We are cousins, so what can they say?" 

Judt as she was thinking this, her maid rapped at the door of 
the apartment, and entered it with an air of mystery and a smile. 

''I was to place this in my lady's own hands," she said, 
producing a letter, "Monsieur Sefton said—" 

" From Walter ! " said Julia, eagerly, and she snatched the 
letter from C^este's hands, while a deep bloom spread over her 
•fine skin. The next moment she had opened it, and all her 
colour died quickly away. 

** I leave for England to-night," she read. "Your father is 
ill. Good-bye, Julia ; it is better I should go. " 

No tender word — no fond regret. He had left her, as she 
had left him, to bear her misery alone. 
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THE EIH) OF GBEATKESS. 

Waltek Sefton might not, perhaps, have acted so wisely in thus 
at once leaving Rome, if he had been guided entirely by his own 
wilL But when, with deep and contending emotions stirring in 
his heart, he reached his apartments after his brief interview 
with Julia, he found a telegram awaiting him there from 
England, requesting his immediate return. 

It was from Mr. Swinburn, and was dated from Reddiffe 
House. 

"Come at once," it said ; "Lord Redcliffe has been struck 
with paralysis, and is very ill." 

Coming out of the sunshine, coming fresh from his anger, his 
jealousy, and his love, these words fell cold and ominous on the 
young man's heart, recalling him to a sense of duty well nigh 
lost under the dangerous influence of his cousin's beauty. 

What could he think of now, but the generous kinsman, the 
faithful friend, who had come to save him in the hour of de- 
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gradation, lying stricken untimely on his bed of pain ? He 
therefore hurried through his preparations for departure, and 
started an hour after he had received the telegram, to the real 
regret and annoyance of his friend, young Prescott. 

*' My dear fellow, I would go with you at once," said John 
Pavid, *' but what good could I do ? — and to tell the truth I'd 
rather like to stay on here." 

"Well, there's nothing to prevent you, you know," said 
Walter, going on vigorously packing his portmanteau. 

" Have you any messages-^-or notes — or anything to leave — " 
hesitated John David, "for — the Duchess ? " 

"]N one," said Walter, briefly, to John David's great disap- 
pointment, and then after having sent him on some trifling 
commission, to keep him out of the way, Walter hurried to the 
stately palace which the Duke of Malvern had taken as a 
temporary residence, and obtained without difficulty a short 
interview with Celeste ; pressing into her ready palm a sufficient 
sum he believed to purcnase her silence. 

* ^ Monsieur may depend on my discretion," said the lady's 
]](iaid ; but Walter gave her no encouragement, leaving her 
thoroughly disgusted nvith his want of good manners and 
gratitude. 

" My lady, he isn't worth it," she said later in the evening to 
the unhappy Duchess, who, as on the night before their wedding 
day, gave way to the most unrestrai led and bitter grief after 
reading Walter's brief note. But Julia would hear no reason, 
sobbing and moaning over her hapless fate ; and when the next 
day the Duke condescended to inquire after her, he was informed 
by Miss Prescott that she was very ill — that she was in bed, and 
that she had heard bad news from home, for Lord Bedclifle was 

ai. 

" How did she hear this ?" inquired his Grace. " And what 
was the nature of Lord Kedclifie's attack ?" 

Of course Miss Prescott could not tell him. 

" It was only a telegram," she said, innocently, " and it did 
not come to dear Julia. It came to Mr. Sef ton, her cousin, 
requesting him to return to England immediately." 

The Duke made no comment on this information, but he bit 
liis pale lips, and shortly afterwards sought Celeste. 

" Celeste," he said, shan>ly, " how did the news of her father's 
illness reach the Duchess ? 

Celeste cast down her black eyes at this question, and then 
lifted them up, looking curiously at his Grace's agitated face. 

"Answer me at once," he said, peremptorily. "How. did 
this news arrive ? " 
. O^este considered whether a lie or the truth would suit her 
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purpose best, and after a moment's pause replied demurel]r — 

'* Your Grace remembers that Monsieur Safton — ah yes, your 
Grace mentioned but yesterday he was in Rome. Well, it 
seems," and she shrugged her shoulders, '' that Monsieur Safton 
got a telegram to say my Lord Redcliffe was very ill, and he 
rushed down here in great haste, and gave me a little letter to 
deliver to my lady with the news.'' 

''Has he written to her before Y' asked the Duke, huskily. 

O^este shrugged her shoidders again. 

'' Your Grace knows," she said, ' ' before my lady's marriage, 
that she and Monsieur Safton were very intimate." 

** Have they," began the Duke, adding in a visibly agitated 
manner, '' met since he was here ?" 

" My lady does not confide in me her secrets," answered the 
Frenchwoman, and with an impatient gesture, the Duke turned 
angrily away. 

*^ Make it your business to find them out, if she has any," he 
said the next moment in his deep indignation ; but the words 
had scarcely passed his lips before he repented them. 

" It was but natural of Mr. Sefton," he said, resuming his 
dignity, '* to inform us of Lord Redclifie's illness — but it would 
have been better done to me. Tell the Duchess I shall telegraph 
to Redcliffe House to inquire all particulars," he continued ; 
and then with his usual conceited little airs he moved pompously 
away. 

" Ah, you small, small man," thought CMeate, looking after 
him with a cunning smile, **some day you shall open your weak 
eyes — some day perhaps you shall see me ;" and she went to the 
mirror, examining her charms with critical glances. 

Meanwhile, as fast as he could travel, Walter Sefton hurried 
to London, and immediately on reaching it proceeded at once to 
Redcliffe House, arriving there about nine o'clock one evening 
in a state of considerable exhaustion. 

''My lord has rallied a little," said Snowden, with a very 
grave and solemn face, in answer to Walter's eager inquiries. 
" He has partially recovered his speech." 

" Could this be Lord Redcliffe of whom he spoke," thought 
Walter; ''Lord Redcliffe, who had been so vigorous and sa 
strong?" 

At this moment Lady Bettly, who was enjo3ning her pheasant 
and champagne, hearing the noise of Walter's arrival, came to 
the dining-room door to meet him. 

" Ah, Sefton," she said, holding out her hand, "is that you ^ 
This is sad news, and i^edcliffe such a young man too. Over- 
work, over-work, brain-work, it is that which does it ;" and the' 
old lady nodded her head. She had never over-worked or 
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over-felt, she thought, so she held the Destroyer at defiance. 

'* He will recover, I hope? " said Walter under his breath. 

" Never entirely ; never at all, most likely," answered Lady 
Bettly. " Sir Jasper Thompson is with him " (naming one of 
the most eminent physicians of the time), " and I don't like his 
looks ; I fear he thinks badly of Bedcliffe to-day, and yet he 
can speak a little better too, which is strange. But it is all this 
shameful business that has done it." 

*' What do you mean ? " 
. << Haven't you heard about George ? The young idiot ! " And 
Lady Bettly raised her voice so high in her excitement, that 
Lord Bedcliffe heard it on his restless bed of pain, and requested 
in his feeble, faltering accents his sick nurse to inquire if Mr. 
Sefton had arrived ; and the woman appeared just as Lady 
Bettly was about to tell her tale. 

*' Are. you Mr. Seftou, sir," said she, approaching Walter. 
^^My lord is very uneasy and anxious to see you ;" and silent 
and awed Walter followed her into the sick man's chamber. 

He was greatly changed, and on his face was that strange 
foreshadowing of the yet greater change to come. 

^* Sefton," he said, opening his dim eyes at the sound of 
Walter's footsteps, and trying feebly to move a stiffened hand 
which lay outside the coverlet. 

'* My dear lord," said Walter, deeply affected. 

** We — were defeated — ^you know — shamefully defeated," 
went on Lord Bedcliffe, as if he were half wandering, and allud- 
ing to a recent defeat of the Ministry, of which he had been so 
leading a member, and which had taken place during the pre- 
ceding week. 

" Do not think of it now," said Walter, soothingly. 

' * It is not that — it is not that," said Lord Bedcliffe, in a broken 
voice, his face flushing strangely, and his hand creeping restlessly 
on the coverlet — **it is not that." 

** My lord, you must not excite yourself," said the physician, 
who WHS standing hi^f hidden by the curtains at the other side 
of the bed. 

**It is — that — that— 'that — fool," continued the stricken man, 
gasping out each word with a violent effort. 

^^ My lord, you must compose yourself — indeed you must," 
again urged the doctor. 

^'Com — compose myself! How can I? Sefton — have you 
heard " 

" No," said Walter, " what is it ? " 

"He— he — has — broken — my heart," said Lord Bedcliffe, 
dosing his eyes: with a look of inexpressible pain. 

" What is it ? " said Walter, turning to the physician. 

L 
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. '*Lord Bedcliffe probably alludes to his son's unfortunate 
marriage," answered Sir Jasper Thompson, in a commiserating 
tone. 

** To George 1 " exclaimed Waltier. ** Who has he married ? 
Ah, I suppose I know." 

'^He has broken — my heart," said the poor lord again ; and 
Walter looked at him, and asked himself if this could be the 
calm and proud Lord Redcliffe ? 

Yet it was so. He who had held himself so high ; wrapped in 
his self-command, and shrouded in his cold philosophy, had 
fallen beneath this bitter blow. Returning from the House, 
after an unexpected majority on the part of the Opposition, 
Lord Bedcliiie had found a telegram awaiting him from Mr. 
Oliphant, announcing the miserable intelligence that his son 
George had been married secretly the morning before to Miss 
Fannie Gresham ; and that the two had left Cumber for some 
place in Wales belonging to Mr. Gresham, thus plainly showing 
that her family had been fully aware of their arrangements. 

Lord liedcliffe had read this telegram, for a few minutes after 
his arrival at Redcliffe House, he opened the door of the room 
where Lady Bettly and his daughter, Lady Pack hurst, were 
sitting, with it in his hand. But he tried in vain to speak, and 
after a few inarticulate sounds, fell, heavily forward on the 
floor. He had been struck with paralysis, and lay through 
the night between life and death. He had now, however, 
partially recovered the use of one side and his speech. But his 
condition was extremely precarious, and his caustic tongue was 
never likely to' be lieard again in the great arena where he had 
been so famous and successful. He had fallen with his party, 
but the new Ministry had nothing now to fear from Lord Red- 
cliffe's power or genius. He had come to the end of his 
greatness ; yet never had his young secretary felt so kindly to 
him as when he saw him lying stricken there. > 

He laid his warm young hand on the cold, feeble one. " Can 
1 do anything for you, my lord 1 " he said. '^ Can I help you in 
any way ? " 

Then Lord Redcliffe opened his dim eyes once again, and 
fixed them with a strange, wistful expression on Walter's face. 

'^You — are like your mother," he said, after a little. Perhaps 
the kindness and compassion he read there reminded him of 
poor Caroline's tender looks of old. 

''It is all ended," he said, after another pause, '' all ; " asd. 
Walter knew from the tone in which he spoke that he had 
given up the world for which he had lived so long. 

He wandered a good deal during the night ; talking some-^ 
times of '' Caroline," and her son scarcely .cared to listen to 
these memories cf his youth. 
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'•'Don't look SO white and pale, child," he said once. '*Ife 
is all folly — we must both do our duty— our duty to the world." 
But perhaps Lord Hedcliffe hdd come now to know better the 
value of that for which he had flung his young cousin's love 
Away. 

In the morning his mind grew clearer, and he spoke of his 
affairs ; giving Walter some directions which he wished to be 
<5onveyed to his lawyelr. He evidently knew his life was un- 
certain, and Lady Bettly knew it also, and became very uneasy 
lest he should omit to make a handsome provision for her. 

She therefore called Walter out of the sick-room, for ther 
dying lord cared little for her presence there. 

"My dear boy," she said, '* I hear Hedcliffe is talking of 
Jiis affairs, and 1 am sure you will not forget to remind him of 
my claims. Bis mind wanders a little, I think, and he require» 
ito be reminded. May I depend upon you doing so? /' 

" He is fully conscious," answered Walter, '* and no doubt 
.appreciates your ladyship's claims." 

**Ah, you haven't forgiven me about Ju, yet, I see," said, 
Lady Bettly, smiling graciously. **you foolish child I Do 
you know what I saved yuu from ? Certain misery. iShe is a 
fury-^a l>eautiful fury. But it is all her bei^utyj" ^ent on 
the old lady, waving her hand; '*our family were always 
famous fur beauty." And she cast down her bleared and blink* 
dng eyes, as if conscious still of undeparted charms. 

The morning sun was shining on her rouged and wrinkled 
if ace as she said this, shining as it had shone in the days of 
which she boasted, but the famous ibeauty had all gone. The 
famous statesman, too, lying in the next room was counted 
among the things of the past There was a leader in the Times 
that morning, couched in choice and graceful language, on this 
distinguished Minister's late career. It spoke of it as over, and 
what indeed was left to him now ? The doctor, the will, the 
strange terror, the shadow of the ''undiscovered land" to 
which he was hastening fast. 

On the subject of the will Lady Bettly, however, was not to 
be baulked. This shrewd old lady knew how wealth buys 
pleasure, honour, and flattery, and she was not going to lose ife 
for the asking. 

''Aly dearKeddiffe," said she, going. to her nephew's bedsidOf 
^'how are you this morning ? You look better. Come, come,, 
you will cheat the doctors yet." 

''I shall never be better," said Lord Beddiffe, gloomily. 
. . '' Nonsense, nonsense-^yet it's as well to have things put 
8trai>;ht. You would feel easier .in your mind, I am sure,. 
Hedcliffe, if you were to arrange everythip^ The girls aro 
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provided for, certainly ; but there must be a large aum of ready- 
money that it would never do to leave in the power of that 
wretched boy and the harpies he will be surrounded by. No^ 
BedclifiFe, take my advice, and settle your aflGairs. No harm can 
come of that, you know— and Tm sure you won't forget youit 
old aunt when you are doing it." 

Lord Bedcliffe moved uneasily and sighed. 

** I've been a mother — just a mother to you all,'* went on 
Lady Bettly, warming with her subject. ** Look how well I 
have done for the girls ! Look at Ju's splendid match I In 
fact I've neglected my own interests and affairs in thinking of 
yours, and I'm sure, Redcliffe, you should leave me something 

^^^That is all you think of," said the dying lord, slowly and 

^" One must think of these things," answered the old lady, 
peevishly. " One can't live on air, and who am I to look to ? 
Something ought to be arranged. You would not leave me ta 
starve, surely, Redcliffe ? * 

"I shall see to it— I shall see to it," groaned Lord Redcliffe. 

"No time like the present,*' said Lady Bettly, with lively- 
interest. "Why not send for Jackson at once? You ought 
not I'm sure, to leave me less than two — ^nay, three thousand 
a year Redcliffe, considering all that I have sacrificed, and you 
can well afford it ; and it's better done at once. Shall I send 
for Jackson ? The paralysis may extend — -" 

•* Take het away — take her away, Sefton, said the sick man, 
and with some difficulty Walter induced her to leave the room. 

" Keep him .up to it," she whispered in the young man's ear 
the moment they were outside the door. " I don't like hi» 
looks He is weaker. We have no time, depend upon it, to 
lose And, Sefton, I'm an old woman, and can say what I 
like • but if you stand by me in this, I'll make it worth your 
while. Young men want money sometimes, and you can 
always come to me." 

" You are very kind." 

"Not a bit, not a bit. But what odd fancies dying people 
have ! You see he did not like me to be in the room. But I 
shall depend on you— say three thousand a year at the least, 
and persuade him into it. I shall see Jackson as soon as h© 
oomes, and I shall send for him at once." 

"Have you nothing to ask, Sefton? " said Lord Redcliffe, iq 
broken accents, when Walter returned to his side. " Nothing 
to get from me before I go ? I have no places to give now— eo 
why do you stay by my bedside ? " 

"Lord Redcliffe, is this kind ? " 
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Are you not same as the reat, then ? Each getttnfif as much 
as they can — disturbing my last hours. But what does it matter l 
— I have no pleasant thoughts. " 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A LAST BEQUEST. 

It was a dreary office, yet day after day Walter Sef ton kept hia 
«ad watch by his dying patron ; soothiujg as best he could the 
weary hours of helplessness and pain. Lady Bettly's mind had 
been relieved by the knowledge that she was suitably provided 
for, though she could not learn the exact amount either from 
Lord Redcliffe or the lawyer who had executed his will. Still, 
she believed it was all well with her, and she therefore did not 
trouble the sick man much with her presence. 

Once a day his eldest daughter came to see him, and kissed 
his cold brow with her cold lips ; leaving a delicate aroma of 
some choice perfume when she swept her trailing silk garments 
away. No other visitors were admitted, as the doctors enjoined 
perfect quiet as the only hope of even partial recovery, and 
Walter Sef ton was compelled to write and tell his mother, in 
answer to her daily and painfully anxious inquiries after her 
stricken kinsman, that for the present at least she could not be 
permitted to see him. 

"Promise me, Walter," she wrote in reply to this letter, 
^^ that if the slightest change takes place, you will at once teU 
me. Let me press the hand again in life at least of one bound 
to me by early ties — bound by his generous kindness to you." 

She could tell her son no more than this. She could not tell 
him of her hidden tears ; her bitter silent grief. Where should 
her place have been now ? she thought ; who could watch 
him and minister to him as she would haye done ? and she 
wrung her hands and moaned, picturing his lonely bedside, with 
the darkness gathering round his head, and no wifely love to 
cheer or comfort the departing hour. 

They were miserable days ; miserable in the gloomy Hall at 
Sefton ; miserable in the stately house where lay the dying lord. 
In his busy life the haughty statesman had never paused to look 
beyond the confines of a world where he had been a leader now 
80 long. 

'^I have never thought of God all my life, and I am not going 
to whine to Him, and pray for pardon now," he once said to 
Walter, in answer to some faltering words which his young 
cousin, with some of poor Margaret Blackburn's fond teachings 
still lingering in his mind, ventured to speak of life and hope to 
come. So he lay in his misery — lifted from side to side, fed like 
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a little child — Tvliile outside, the busy world kept inarching on,, 
and the great man who had fallen from the ranks was almost 
forgotten. 

One visitor he had, or at least Walter had, who was deeply 
and painfully distressed at the knowledge of his pitiable 
condition. 

This was Mr. Oliphant, though his name was not brought up 
to the sick-room by the discreet Snowdon, who knew the just 
cause of anger that his lord had against the faithless guardian of 
his son. 

"A gentleman in the library wishes to see you, sir, for a few 
moments," said the old family servant in his modulated voice to 
Walter one evening, as he sat reading to Lord KedcliiFe ; and at 
his lordship's request Walter went down to receive his visitor. 

He started back, however, and bowed coldly when he saw who* 
it was, and the tutor's pale clear face grew crimson at thia^ 
nnexpected reception. 

''Tou will not shake hands with me, then, Sefton ? " he said.. 

**I did not expect to see you here," replied Walter, haughtily.. 

The tutor turned away his head. 

" Is his lordship any better ? " he asked, almost humbly. 

*'Kone," answered Walter, sternly. **Tbe blow has killed 
him, Mr. Oliphant.'* 

** Oh !. my God, is it so — is this true? " 

**Too true," said Walter, "the telegram you sent him was his- 
death-blow." 

^^I have murdered him, then," said the tutor, and he sai^ 
down and covered his face. 

' "Will you believe me," he went on in a broken voice, after a 
few moments of painful silence, "that I was innocent as you 
Were, that there was any idea of immediate marriage between 
that wretched youth and this designing girl ? I do not deny 
that I saw through her scheme," he continued, rising excitedly, 
** but I never t'ealized its fulfilment. They had settled it all 
long before, I believe, and only waited till George came of age ; 
but it is useless for me to speak, I suppose — I know na 
judgment can be too severe for me " 

" Where are they ?" asked Walter. 

" Still in Wales. The Greshams have joined them there, and 
George is completely in their power." 

"Of course," said Walter, bitterly. 

"You know my lord dismissed Mr. Gresham," went on the 
tutor, " but for that " 

** He had good cause," said Walter, briefly ; but he knew aa 
lie spoke that the dismissal would not last long now. 

"I pray and trust he may recover," said the tutor, earnestly j 
and then he turned to go. 
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"May you never feel as I feel," he said ; "may you never 
know the miserable remorse wliich lias haunted me night and 
day, since I heard of Lord Hedcliffe's illness/' 

"Mr. Oliphant," answered Walter, "I am not, as you know^ 
a good man. I have wronged those who trusted me also-— but 
not for paltry considerations of money or gain. My sympathy 
and liking for you ended when you stooped to pander to a 
designing woman ; when you broke the sacred trust Lord Eted- 
cliffe confided to your hands." 

. "Good night," said Mr. Oliphant, and with these bitter words 
ringing in his ears he went out with '* his burden of sorrow " 
among the passing crowd. 

His was very heavy, and bitter to bear. Walter Sefton might 
scoff at pecuniary considerations, living with his wealthy kins- 
man, and heir at least to a certain amount of money and of land. 
But what a position was his ! His salary from iiord Redclifie 
had ceased, and his last shilling almost had been despatched the 
day before to his widowed mother, with the miserable intelli- 
gence that he was obliged to communicate to her, of the loss of 
his appoiatment, and his pupil's unsuitable marriage. 

He had wandered all the morning seeking even temporary 
employment as a clergyman, but he found the story was known, 
and he had received more than one contemptuous rejection of 
his services. He was. deeply hurt also at his reception by Walter 
Sefton. He had liked this young man, loving the very warmth 
and impetuosity of character that had led him into such grave 
and serious errors^ and he had expected a gentler judgment and 
kinder treatment at his hands. 

" If I have sinned I have suffered," he thought, bitterly; " if 
I have erred, a heavy penalty at least is mine ;" and weary and 
heart-sick he crept to his poverty-stricken lodging, while Walter 
returned to Lord Redcliffe's luxurious room. 

**Whowasit?" asked the invalid, looking up on Walter's 
entrance. 

" Some man to inquire after you," answered Walter, cavelessly, 
and Lord Kedcliffe closed his eyes again, and began to murmur 
presently in his sleep ; babbling of early triumphs ; of famous 
speeches made where his voice would now be heard no more. 

Still and silent, for nearly an hour, Walter sat and watched 
him. He was thinking of many things ; thinking, with seme 
contrition, now of the harsh words he had just spoken, and ask- 
ing himself if he had any right to wound a spirit which already 
must be bowed with shame. 

After awhile he grew drowsy, and the tick, tick of the clock 
on the mantelpiece first sounded louder and then gradually 
faded to his ear. He had fallen asleep, and was dreaming, not 
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of Julia, but of John David. He was, in fact, having an 
imaginary argument with his rich young friend, when he was 
roused by a hand being laid gently on his shoulder. He started 
and looked up. 

'' Hush, Walter ! '' said the Duchess of Malvern, for it was 
she who was standing beside him, raising her hand warningly. 
'* Speak softly, or you will wake papa." 

''Julia!" 

'^ I have stood watching you both for the last five minutes,'* 
she continued. ''How altered he is ! " she added, in a whisper, 
looking at her father with quivering lips. 

*' He is very ill,'' said Walter, now fairly awake. 

'^How good you have been to him! Even Aunt Bettly admits 
you have acted like a son." 

Walter turned away his head. 

"I have come to share your watch now though," she went on, 
moving further from the bed. " How cruel of them ic was not 
to tell me how ill he really is ! Malvern told me he was rallying 
fast, and it was not till I wrote to Gertrude, to implore her to 
tell me the truth, that I learnt it." 

" Is the Duke with you V* asked Walter, with some hesitation. 

"No — my delighted mother-in-law, the Dowager, took into 
her head that she would like to winter in Rome also, and her 
dutiful son, of course, went to meet her. In the meanwhile, 
Gertrude's letter arrived, and I started without a moment's delay." 

" What, alone ? " 

" With Celeste," answered Julia. " What can he say? Surely 
my place now, even he must admit, should be by my dear 
father's side." 

'•You look tired. Have you travelled very fast ? " 

"As fast as we could ;" and then she took the chair which 
Walter silently placed for her, and leaned wearily back, and 
presently Walter saw large tears gather in her eyes and roll 
slowly down her cheeks. She was looking at her father, noting 
the deadly change, watching the rigid, sunken face. 

In a little while she got up, and bent tenderly over him. 

"Poor papa," she murmured, "poor, poor papa. It is all a 
mistake, I think, Walter," she said by-and-by as she turned 
away, and went back to her old seat ;" ' ' see how he toiled — see 
how he struggled, for what ? " 

"He led a useful life," said Walter. 

" But it was for fame," answered Julia. " He lived for the 
world — the world that is nothing to him now. " 

Walter did not speak. 

" A mistake — ^a fatal mistake," repeated Julia, absentlygazing 
into the fire ; and Walter, who was leaning against the mantel- 
piece near her, gave a deep-drawn, sudden sigh. 
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■ She looked up at him as he did so, and slid her little hand 
into his. 

For a moment they stood thus, and then the sick man stirred, 
and Walter, ever faithful to his watch, returned to the bedside ; 
Lord BedclifFe disliking to have any one actually in the room 
but his young cousin, and the nurses and attendants usually 
remained in an ante-room. 

' *^ Sefton — are you there ? " presently said Lord BedclifFe, in 
his feeble, hesitaing way. 

"Yes," replied Walter, gently, "and some one else too. 
You have got a visitor to-night, my lord. " 

•* Your mother? " said the poor sufferer. 

" No ; your daughter," answered Walter. ** The Duchess of 
Malvern is here. " 

"How are you dear, dear papa ? " said Julia, now coming 
forward and stooping over him, and fondly kissing his cheek. 
"Why did you not send for me before, papa? Why did you 
not let me come and nurse you ? " 

" He — he — has been like a son to me," said Lord Bedcliffe, 
indicating Walter. 

" Well, I have come to take care of you too now," said Julia^ 
holding her father's hand. " We must take great care of him, 
Walter, must we not ? " And she looked up to her half -cousin as 
she spoke with her own bright smile. 

Lord i^edcliffe glanced from one to the other as she did so, 
and then moved uneasily. 

" Malvern," he said, " how is Malvern ? " 

" Very well," answered Julia, lightly. " The Dowager arrived 
in Paris the day I received Gertrude's letter, and Malvern had 
started to meet her there before it came ; so he was away when 
Heft." 

Her father fixed his dim eyes on her as she said this. 

" Keep friends with your husband, child," he said the next 
minute, and Julia laughed uneasily under his gaze. 

"Oh I we are the best of friends," she answered, and she 
•dropped her father's chill stiff hand. 

"1 shall leave you for a little while now, dear papa," she said 
presently. " [ promised Aunt Bettly I should only stay a few 
minutes when I came up ; but 1 shall come back to say good- 
night." And with one soft glance for Walter, she left the room. 

Lord Eedcliffe did not speak for a moment or two after she 
was gone, but presently he asked, " When did she arrive ? " 

* * Only to-night, " answered Walter. ** She came immediately 
she knew you were so ill. " 

. " She — ^has a kind heart," said Lord Bedcliffe; and then, after 
hesitating as if he were trying to frame the words, he went on^ 
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** don't make her unhappy, Sefton — as a last request I ask yoo 
this." 

^' My lord I ** said Walter, and his face flushed deeply. 

'^ She cared for you once," continued Lord Redcliffe, more 
distinctly, ''for my sake let that girlish fancy die." 

''My lord," answered Walter, with quivering lips, "she and 
I are far enough apart now — ^you need have no fear." 
. " I hope not." replied Lord Redcliffe, with some of his eld 
dignity ; but by-and-by, as if the subject haunted him, he 
resumed it. 

" I said once I might ask a favour of you some day, Sefton/'' 
he said. " Do you remember ? " 

"Yes, Lord Kedcliffe," answered Walter, gravely. He re- 
membered the miserable lodging ; the miserable degraded time 
too well. 

" 'I his is it then," said Lord Redcliffe. "Promise me — ^yoo 
will bring no dishonour on my daughter's name 2 " 

" I solemnly promise it," said Walter, and he put his hand in 
his dying kinsman's. 

Lord Redcliffe tried to press it ; saying after a moment'» 
pause, "stay with me to the end, Walter — let me feel I have 
some one near me. I have provided for you. I did not mean 
you to know it till I was gone — but you are independent of your 
father now." 

" Oh ! do not talk thus. Lord Redcliffe," said Walter, and he 
umed away his head to hide the tears which sprang into his 
eyes at the thought of his proud patron clinging feebly to his> 
hand at last. 

"Your poor mother," said Lord Redcliffe, presently. 

" Hush, cio not speak of her just now," said Walter, soothingly.. 
"You must not agitate yourself, you know. I shall read to 
you ;" and by-and-by Lord Redcliffe sank again into a broken 
fitful slumber. 

Many days passed thus. Lord Redcliffe seemed to revive 
somewhat with the presence of his favourite daughter, and 
would smile faintly as she chatted to him in her merry wilful 
way ; telling him tales about '^ Aunt Bettly ;" trying in fact to 
amuse him and lighten his long hours of helpless pain. 
- It seemed outwardly almost like the old times again, when 
Walter used to go down to luncheon and find Lady Bettly and 
her two beautiful nieces sitting in the places where they sat in 
their girlish happy days. Lady Packhurst had a house in 
Grosvenor Place, and she did not care to leave town in her 
father's present precarious condition ; and after her sister cam» 
she spent most of her time at Redcliffe House, her husband 
liaving gone to Paris shortly before Julia's arrivaL 
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But she was more gracious now in her manner than she had 
formerly been to Walter Sef ton. For one thing, she was grate- 
ful to him for his attention to her father ; for another, she no- 
longer dreaded any folly," as she called it, between he and Julia. 

So both the sisters were kind to him, and Lady Bettly so 
extremely agreeable, that Julia used to tease Walter about her 
aunt's attachment to him, and declared the way the old lady 
flirted was ''perfectly frightful." 

''Talking of flirting, you have got me into nice trouble, 
Walter," said Julia, two or three days after she came. ^'Do* 
you know we were beset, absolutely beset, by your friend Mr. 
Prescott after you left Rome ; and that foolish girl ^ora posi- 
. tively believes she is attached to him, I think she calls it. Who 
is he, my dear Walter, for he never seemed very certain on that 
point himself 1 " 

" His father was a manufacturer, I believe," said Walter. 

" A manufacturer 1 " repeated Julia, holding up her hands in 
mock dismay. "Do you mean of stockings, and boots, and 
these sort of things ? " 

*' I can't tell you," laughed Walter ; " all I know is he has- 
more than two hundred thousand pounds, and it must have 
been made some way." 

" Oh dear I oh dear! what shall I do, aunt?" cried Julia, 
" Here at the beginning of my career as a matron, I've been 
encouraging a young lady to think seriously of a maker of 
stockings I " 

"What do you say the amount of his fortune is, young 
Sefton ? " asked Lady Bettly. 

"More than two hundred thousand pounds, I believe," 
answered Walter. 

"Then," replied Lady Bettly, seriously, "all lean say is, 
Julia, my love, you have done well. Nora Prescott is one of 
Ave daughters, and her father is a poor, nay, 1 am told, 
absolutely an embarassed man. Girls in her position, and with 
her moderate amount of good looks, cannot be particular." 

" Nay, aunt, she is pretty," said Julia. 

"Pretty girls are not uncommon in England," answered the 
old lady, "though beauties are ; " and she smiled and nodded 
at her lovely grand-niece as she spoke. 

Julia laughed. 

" Thanks for the compliment," she said ; '* and that reminds 
me," she continued, "of one, Gertrude, I heard paid to you. 
When Mrs. Urquhart came to Borne, and by-the-bye 1 have felt 
Nora Prescott in her charge, she told me she thought that Sir 
Henry Packhurst had got the prettiest wife and the prettiest 
house in London." 
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''And yet you have never seen it," answered the elder sister 
with a blush of pleasure. 

''Suppose we all go now? "said Julia, rising. ''It*s close 
here, isn't it ? and I should really like to see it, and it will only 
iake us a little while." 

. *' Yes, it is close here," said Lady Packhurst ; and a few 
minutes later the sisters, escorted by Walter Befton, were 
crossing Hyde Park Corner together. 

It was only a few yards distant, as Lady Packhurst had said ; 
and after they had admired the bride's house sufficiently, which 
was certainly fitted up in almost perfect taste, Julia and Walter 
returned in about half an hour to Lord Redcliffe's, utterly 
unconscious, and indeed careless whether any one had remarked 
i;hem or not. 

But the young and beautiful Duchess of Malvern could not 
behave like an ordinary person without her actions being 
moticed and commented on. 

There was a certain Lady Ballairs then in London, who was a 
sister of the Dowager Duchess, and who had therefore consider- 
able interest in her nephew's wife, and just as her carriage was 
turning into the Park, she caught a glimpse of Julia's profile^ 
and at once moved her own copper-coloured visage round to 
look after the young couple, who were at that moment laughing 
over some of John David's peculiarities. 

''I thought so," reflected Lady Ballairs, grimly, removing her 
double gold eyeglass with a jerk from its elevated position on 
the high family nose, after she had satisfied herself as to Julia's 
identity. 

'* So that is the way, is it, Hugh's wife nurses her father? 
Walking in the streets — absolutely walking, with that handsome 
^oung man. I shall let Matilda know ; it is my duty at once to 
let Matilda know — it is high time my nephew were here to look 
after her." 

But not Lady Ballairs alone was commenting on the conduct 
of the youthful Duchess. She might be doing her duty in 
attending to her dying father, but there were those around her 
who smiled and remarked who was in attendance too. 

Mr. Swinburn knew the story of Julia's secret visit to Cumber 
Park ; knew of the bride's pale looks and distracted air ; knew, 
in fact, that Julia and Walter Sefton had been lovers, and felt 
not a little aggrieved that from first to last he had been totally 
excluded from the sick-roonu 

It was whispered in the household, coming out as secrets will, 
ihat my lord had left money to Walter, and Mr. Swinburn 
bitterly resented this injustice. He had never gone out of the 
straight path ; he had never lived disreputably, or done anything 
imy lord could find fault with ; yet where was he ? 
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But Mr. Swinbum was prudent, and he never uttered his 
thoughts aloud, and only smiled and showed his strong white 
teeth, when Mademoiselle Celeste said to him one day 
spitefully — 

" The air of a sick-room surely suits my lady. She has now 
twice the colour she had before we came. " 

80 it went on. Little by little — a smile first, then a shrug,, 
and then a scandal. Yet not a word, probably, had passed 
between the two of whom it was spoken, since Julia came to* 
England, that her father and husband might not have heard. 
It is true Walter no longer cherished any anger against her. He 
had learnt to pity and to forgive her, and as he watched her 
gentle womanly kindness to her father, could he in truth admire 
or love her less ? 

He, however, spoke no word of this ; treating her with respect 
and deference, and ever bearing a promise to Lord Redcliffe in 
his mind. But it was a dangerous position ; for as Julia noted 
his unselfish devotion to his patron, and marked the struggle 
never to betray by word or look his deep unaltered feeling to- 
herself, she kept contrasting him with her husband, and yet 
more bitterly regretting the tie that parted her from one she 
truly loved. 

Yes, these were dangerous, bitter, half-happy days. Sitting 
by the firelight in the darkened room ; speaking in undertones- 
80 as not to startle the sick man's sharpened ears ; sharing that 
painful watch, and standing together face to face as it were with 
the grim foe that levels all things, drew them unconsciously into- 
closer bonds. A different and purer feeling sprang up in 
Walter's heart towards her, in these sad quiet hours. He 
seemed to see her now as she was, with all her faults and all heit 
failings, yet to love, to pity, and to pardon every weakness stilL 

**Poor girl," he used to think, looking at the lovely face that 
had caused him all this bitter pain, '' poor unhappy girl." 

His life at all events was not so wretched as hers. He yet 
was free. Ue would watch her opening the letters which came 
from her punctilious little lord, and note the changing colour,, 
the flashin£[ eye, the cold look of dull despair, which at times 
would creep over her face, with the tenderest compassion. 

'* Yet, I can do nothing — and say nothing," he would think, 
«nd then with a restless sigh would turn away*. 

In the meanwhile Lady bettly, ever observant of those around 
her, did not fon;et to hint a word or two of caution, both in' 
Walter's and in .Julia's ear. 

^^^ He is a handsome young man, my love, without doubt," she* 
said one day to the Duchess, speaking of *' young Sefton,"'aa 
sJie called him, *'and greatly improved in style and manner 
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since Iio came here. Ah, Julia," she continued, smiling and 
waving her big black fan, '* nothing improves a man's appearance 
like a grand passion. But, dear child, you must not forget the 
•eyes of the world are on you. They are many, Julia, many, 
and it is wise to evade them. I had a visit to-day from Lady 
Ballairs, of pretended inquiry about Redcliffe, but real curiosity 
about you. IShe said she had seen you walking with a gentleman 
a few days ago, and of course I immediately told her who it was, 
And how you came to be with him." 

'^ I care nothing what she or any one else says," answered Julia. 

•* My love, women must," replied the grand -aunt ; "their 
reputation depends on a proper regard to appearances. " 

iShe had spoken also to Walter on the same subject, but the 
young man answered her so sternly, and with such darkling 
•face, that the old lady was almost stiirtled. 

"Lady Bettly," said Walter, ** the Duchess of Malvern is 
another man's wife — is the daughter of my truest, kindest 
friend — for what do you take me ? " And Lady Bettly was 
•obliged to apologise, and try to ap[>ease the young man's anger 
by ii flattering joke. 

But as the days went on. Lady Ballairs bad not been idle. 
^he had " done her duty," as she called it ; she had written to 
her sister, the Dowager Duchess, in Rome. She had warned 
her that her new daughter-in-law had been seen walking with 
*^Uhat young Sefton ; " that this young person was at present 
in Lord Redcliffe's house ; that she. Lady Ballairs, considered 
it improper, and that she advised her nephew to return to 
England at once, and take his handsome wife back with him. 

' ' Hugh," said the Dowager Duchess, in her sternest manner, 
placing this letter in her son's hand, after she had read it, 
** this is from your aunt, will you read it V 

The Duke did so, and the dull white of his ordinary com- 
plexion showed its usual sign of emotion by turning a doll 
dusky red. 

** It is a monstrous impertinence," he said, and he flung the 
letter on the table. 

*Mt is a bitter truth, I fear," answered the Dowager, and she 
j>icked her sister's letter up. 

CHAPTER XXII, 

A SUDDEN SUMMONS. 

The final result of Lady Ballair'e letter was not exactly what 
«he anticipated, but its immediate effect was that the Duke 
took her advice, and at the elarneat solicitations of his mother, 
started at once for England^ with the determination of bringing • 
h\B wife back with him when lie returned. 
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''But if she won't come 1'' half whimpeired his Grace, as the 
Dowager kept urging the point. 

''You are her husband, and have a right to command her ta 
<lo so," said his mother. "Your father insisted on my 
•obedience, and you have the same authority over her. " 

Armed, therefore, with this parental experience, the Duke 
made up his mind, and without previously writing to Julia tf> 
inform her of his intention, he left Home and proceeded direct 
to London. 

The day that he arrived there. Lord I^edcliffe had seemed 
wonderfully revived. He had been propped up in bed for a. 
short while during the morning, and so much better did he 
Appear, that Julia and Walter, and even Lady Bettly, begaii 
•to entertain hopes that he might live for many years to come. 

Julia's spirits (ever variable) rose with the idea, and she^ 
snore than once during the day kissed her father's cheeks, 
telling him what they would do when he got belter, and where 
they would go ; planning little pleasures for him, and insisting 
lie was going to get " quite well now — quite, quite well." 

Lord Redclifife smiled fondly as she spoke, and his eyes 
followed his favourite child, with a strange yearning softness* 
•which she never forgot. 

Lady Packhurst had had luncheon with them as usual^ but 
returned in the evening to her own house, as she expected her 
husband's arrival, and Lady Bettly, Julia and Walter, therefore 
dined alone ; the old lady, as her custom was when there was 
no one but the family present, retiring to her easy-chair the 
moment they returned to the drawing-room, and presently 
falling into the undisturbed enjoyment ot a placid repose^ 

lb had been a snowstorm during the afternoon, and by-and-by 
•Julia rose and drew back one of the heavy velvet curtains whioii 
fell over the deep bay windows to see if it still continued. 

"Come here, Walter," she called from behind the hangings 
to her half -cousin, who was sitting industriously reading, or 
4ippearing to read, the columns of the Times, "and see how big 
the snowflakes are. It reminds me," she continued, smiling as ' 
Walter went to her side, '* of what our old north-country nurse 
used to tell us when we were children. She said when it 
snowed like this they were plucking the geese in heaven for 
Ohristmas. 

Walter made no reply, but kept looking out at the snow fall* 
ipg noiselessly on tlie balcony beyond — noiselessly on the 
lighted street below. 

"How the seasons and everything else change!" presently 
«aid Julia, and she sighed. 

"Yes," answered Walter, shortly, and he tamed round and 
glanced quickly at the beautiful woman near him. 
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They were both at that moment thinking of the same thing. 
On the very spot where they were now standing they had stood 
in the spring time ; on the balcony beyond, where the snow 
was falling, Walter had spoken his first brief passionate word» 
of love. 

'i he heavy velvet curtains had closed behind them, but by 
the dim light from the street below Julia could see that Walter's 
face was strangely agitated, and with a sort of effort to soothe 
liim she put her hand gently into his. 

** It will all be the same a hundred years hence, Walter," she 
said, in a low, soft tone. 

**Don't, don't," he cried, and with a passionate gesture he 
turned away, leaning his head against the whitened panes. 

At that moment^ the drawing-room door opened, and a foot- 
man announced in deep and sonorous tones — 

"The Duke of Malvern." 

The man's voice awoke lisdy Bettly, who started up, settling 
her head-dress with one hand, while she held out the other to" 
welcome the Duke. 

"Ah, Malvern, is that you?" she said. "Julia" (for she 
was always ready) '* expected you, and has been wondering day 
by day why you did not come." 

The Duke's brow cleared. 

"I should have come at once — indeed with her," he said^ 
*'but you know the circumstances. I had gone to Paris to- 
meet my mother. How is Lord Kedcliffe? " he went on, '* and 
where is Julia ?" 

'* With her father, as usual," answered Lady Bettly. " Dear 
child, she scarcely ever leaves him. Ah, poor man, it's a sad 
state to be in. But it's all that horrid brain work. Don't over- 
work your brain, Malvern ; it's a terrible mistake." 

* ' Can 1 go up at once and see him, and find Julia ?" inquired 
the Duke. 

" Not for the world, my dear Hugh, not for the world," cried 
the old lady. *' The slightest excitement would kill him. I. 
shall send for Snowdon or young Sefton to break the news of 
your arrival to him." 

^'1 don't see how my arrival could excite him," answered the 
Duke, bristling up at Walter's name. " I mean to take Julia, 
back with me at once. Will you kindly let her know that I am ^ 
herel" 

''To be sure," said Lady. Bettly, "come with me, and you' 
shall see her immediately ;" and she led the Duke from th^^ 
room, giving one glance of warning back towards the] heavy 
curtained windows as she went out. . ' i 

The two ivho were standing thete had heard every word 'of 
the foregoing conversation*. . : 
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<« Oh ! Walter*^" Julia had said, with a start and a half 
cry when she heard her husband's name announced, grasping 
her cousin's arm for support, with trembling hands. 

Not another word was uttered between them ; both straining 
their ears to catch each syllable spoken by the Duke and Lady 
Bettly, until they left the room, when, with a groan, Walter 
broke for once through the reserre he had sworn he would 
maintain. 

'' Oh ! my God," he muttered through his set teeth ; 
'* would that he or I were dead 1 " 

He was pale and terribly agitated, his breast heaving and his 
hands denched ; and Julia looked up into his face with eyes full 
of fear. 

'^ I will not go," she said, clinging to him, '^ Walter, I will 
not go." 

Almost as she said this Lady Bettly hurried back into the room. 

''Julia, my love," she whispered below her breath, opening 
the curtains, " did you hear ? The Duke has arrived." 

''Tes, aunt, I heard," she answered gloomily, as she came 
forward, followed by Walter. 

' ' Tou stay there, young Sef ton, " said Lady Bettly waving him 
back, " till I get Jufia quietly away. I told him you were with 
your father, my love," she went on ; ''so come downstairs at 
once, for I have persuaded him to go into Bedcliffe's study till 
you come. I was thankful indeed to get him out of the room." 

"Why did you not tell him I was here, aunt, with Walter?" 
said Julia, slowly. ' ' Was there any harm in that Y' 

"Tou amaze me," answered Lady Bettly. "Do you know, 
child, that he is furious already ? I saw it in lus face« That 
wretched gossip, Lady Ballairs, has been making some mischief 
or other, I bet a hundred pounds." 

" What could she say ? " asked Julia. "That I was talking to 
my cousin Y* And she looked at Walter with her dark, unhappy 
eyes. 

" Hush, hush, for Qod's sake !" said Lady Bettly, in the same 
undertone. " Come, my dear love ; he will be storming if you 
don't." And with another despairing glance at Walter's pale, 
stem face, the unfortunate young Duchess followed her grand- 
aunt downstairs to receive her husband. 

The Duke was standing at the open study door as they 
approached. 

"Tou have come at last, then," he said angrily. 

"How are you T* said Julia, holding out her hand. 

"Come in," he answered, pulling her by the hand and 
shutting the door in Lady Bettly's face. " Gome in, I have 
semethiog to say to you." 
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*' What iB itr asked his wife. 

*' It is this. Order your maid to pack your dresseB, for I am 
going to take you back to-morrow." 

''And leave dear papa ? No, Hugh, no ; you may order me 
twenty times, but I will not go.'' 

''But I say you shaU,'' said the Duke, grasping her hand still 
with all his little force, and glaring upon her with his pale angry 
eyes. " See if you dare defy my positive commands Y* 

" Hear reason," she answered, t ying to pull her hand from 
his. " Hear reason, Hugh. My father is dying ; it is but a 
matter of time. Would you drag me away from him in his last 
hours 1" 

" He may linger for months. " 

"He may — ^be may," said Julia, her eyes filling with tears. 
" My poor father — ^my dear father ! Who will protect me 
then ? " 

The Duke seemed a little ashamed. 

"I don't wish to be harsh," he said; "but I have heard 
tales that I shall give you no chance of my ever hearing again. " 

"What tales?" . 

The Duke bit his lip, and took two hasty turns down the room. 

" What tales have you heard?" repeated Julia, scornfully. 
'^ What has Lady Ballairs, the greatest scandal>monger in Lon- 
don, been writing to your mother ? If all accounts be true, she, 
at least, ought to be sih^^t" 

This taunt was ill-chobon, for unfortunately it was true. 

"How dare you say such a thing of one of my relations ? " he 
said, furiously. "How dare you — ^you who " 

"Who, what?" said Julia, confronting him with indignant 
anger gleaming in her large dark eyes. 

" Who have disgraced my name already 1 " cried the Duke ; 
" disgraced it by being spoken of with one inferior to me, and 
therefore to you, as my wife, in every way. " 

"Inferior to you ! " echoed Julia, with bitter scorn, looking 
at her husband with utter contempt. 

' ' Tou are mad ! " shrieked the Duke, beside himself with 
fury ; " mad like your mother, and you shall have the same fate 
as hers. I shall put you in a mad-house before you disgrace me 
further." And he advanced as if he were going to grasp her 
arm. 

With a scream Julia eluded him, and opening the study door 
before he could prevent her, ran swiftly upstairs and entered 
her father's room; and, forgetting his precarious condition, 
fell on her knees by his bedside, burying her face in the bed- 
clothes, and sobbing loudly. 

" Julia, Julia," said Walter Sefton, wamingly, coming forward 
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-from another part of the room, and laying hia hand on her 
shoulder, and trving to lift her up ; ^'consider your father — 
•consider, Julia. 

'' Don't let him take me away,'' sobbed Julia, '* don't, papa — 
don't Walter. He said he would put me in a mad-houso— he 
aaid " 

"Hush, hush," said Walter, "for God's sake, hush! " for Lord 
Bedcliffe had opened his eyes wildly at the sound of his 
daughter's voice, and his whole frame began to quiver violenti^. 
*^ Hush ! dear Julia," and he put his arm round her, to endea- 
vour to raise her. 

As he did so the Duke, who had followed Julia upstairs, 
entered the room, and advanced with a furious gesture towards 
the bed. 

"How dare you," he cried in a voice trembling with passion, 
"how dare you, sir, touch that lady ? " 

Walter made him no answer, for his eyes were fixed on the 
working, white, gasping face of Lord Redcliffe. 

"My dear lord," said he, leaving Julia, and putting his arm 
under his patron's shoulder, and trying to raise him up, "com- 
pose yourself. Go, Julia," he went on, glancing round, " go at 
once and leave him." 

"Julia ! " echoed the Duke, yet more furiously. " What ! Has 
it come to that, then ? You dare call my wife, Julia I Gome, 
madam," he continued, grasping Julia's shoulder, "come this 
instant." 

Julia rose, but not at his command. She had lifted up her 
head when Walter bade her go, and her eyes had fallen on her 
father's awful face. 

" Pap ar ■ * " she said, breathlessly. 

With a dying effort Lord Redcliiie raised himself as she spoke, 
And, fixing his dim and sunken eyes on the Duke, he stretched 
forth one stiffened arm. 

" Begone ! " he gasped out — ^' leave her." And then he sank 
heavily back in Walter Sefton's arms. 

A few moments more and all was over ; a few moments and 
the quivering, shaking form was still ; the restless rolling eyes 
were shut. Just at the last he looked at Walter — ^just at the 
last a word faltered on his nerveless lips ; and as his young 
cousin eagerly stooped to catch it, he thought he heard the 
murmur of his mother's name. 

"Is — is — it another fit?" gasped Julia, as Walter solemnly 
and silently laid the head on the pillow and put straight the 
wasted hands. 

Walter looked round at the Duke as she asked this, who was 
standing horror-stricken behind her, and said almost in a 
whisper — 
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"She would be better away." 

''Is he dead? ' said the Duke, in a low awed tone. 

"Tes," answered Walter, briefly. 

"Dead!" cried Julia, with a shriek that ran through the 
room, 'Hhen you have murdered him. Do you hear, Hugh, 
you have murdered him ! " And she fell in strong convulsions on 
the floor. 

It was a terrible scene, and so upset the Duke of Malvern, 
that he left the house before midnight and did not return to it 
while the white and shrouded form lay there. 

It was piteous also to see the grief of the unhappy Julia. 

" I have killed him," she kept crying through the long hours 
of the dismal night, " killed dear, dear papa 1^' 

Even Lady Bettly was greatly afiectedat her nephew's sudden 
death, and wept some genuine tears, as she stood and looked at 
the white, sharpened, yet almost perfect face of one who had 
almost acted like a son to her. 

" How handsome he is 1 " she said, wiping her eyes, "poor, 
poor BeddifTe ;" and then she too hurried away. 

Walter Sefton, however, was faithful to his watch, and the 
grey winter's dawn came in at the darkened windows before he 
left the side of his lost friend. He had loved this cold, stem 
man somehow, and had been inexpressibly touched by the 
generous kindness he had ever shown to him. He had died, too, 
in his arms, and as Walter sat and looked at the still foce, he 
remembered his sacred promise, and kneeling down, repeated it 
aoftly to the dead. 

The next day the gloomy preparations for a magnificent 
funeral began. There came the strange stealthy footsteps on 
the stairs we all hfive heard ; the mysterious noises in the 
chamber, where we have watched and prayed 1 Why do we leave 
these last offices to unloving hands ? Why allow the familiar 
form to be seen and commented on by unfamiliar eyes ? Surely 
those nearest and dearest are the most fitting attendants on the 
beloved dead ? Yet we leave them to strangers ; leave the care- 
less and indifferent to array them in the garments of the grave. 

As far as he was permitted Walter Sefton prevented this, and 
sternly interdicted any visits of idle curiosity to the room. All 
the day the ladies remained invisible, but Lady Bettly received 
Walter in her dressing-room when he had any inquiries to make, 
and he heard from her that Julia was seriously ill, and that the 
doctor who was attending her ascribed her attack to a violent 
shock on the nervous system. Lady Packhurst was with her, 
and as far as possible the doctor requested that everything 
exciting and painful should be kept from her knowledge, aiiS 
strict orders were given that perfect quiet was to be preserved 
in the household. 
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About eight o'dock in the eveninff Walter dined alone, or 
rather nt down to dinner, for he had Httle heart to eat, and he 
was still sitting gloomily at the table, when he heard the £aint 
bustle of an arrival of some one or something in the halL He 
rose to check the noise, but before he could reach the door it 
was opened, and one of the servants, with a slight hesitation in 
his manner, said — 

'' It is — ^Lord BedclifTe, sir, and Mr. Gresham.'' 

Tes, the seventh Lord Beddiffe lay in solemn state upstairs, 
but the eighth Lord Reddiffe had come to take possession of his 
honours and his home. There was no one to dispute this, for 
Beddiffe House was one of the hereditary properties which the . 
late lord had been unable to will away, and George had now 
those about him who were determined to take the fullest 
advantage of all his new dignities. 

Before Walter could recover from the start that the sOnnd of 
the familiar name had given him, the tail figure and smUing, 
crafty face of the agent appeared in the doorwav. 

*' Ah ! Sefton, my young friend, are you tnere?" said Mr. 
Gresham, advancing with outstretched hand, followed by the 
doudiing form of the Hon. QeoTf^ — ^now Geoige Lord Beddiffe. 
^'Ah I Ah ! these are gloomy times. So our poor friend is 
gone ! Well, well, as I said to George as we travelled here, 
^ to every man upon this earth, death cometh soon or late.' " 

^'Lord Beddiffe died earlv," answered Walter, sternly. 

'^True, too true," said the agent. ''Let me see, now, what 
was our poor friend's age — fifty, or thereabouts, wasn't it? Tes, 
yes, it's young to ' have shuffled off this mortal coiL' But " he 
continued, turning round and laying his hand parentally on 
George's broad shoulders, ''he has got a worthy successor. 
' The king dies,' you know, Sefton, ' the king lives ; ' and long 
may our young kmft here, live to enjoy his good fortune." 

"I don't know mat you are, governor," answered George, in 
his thick guttural voice, going to the fire and stamping so as to 
shake the snow off his boots, " but I'm hungry." 

" Well, when you mention it, George, I will not deny I feel 
some warning twinges here," and Mr. Gresham laid his hand on 
the front of his overcoat. "A gentle longing for a nioely 
roasted pheasant now, or some kindred delicacy. Nor should I 
be averse, and I am sure, Geoige, vou would not after our long 
journey, to a bottle of our poor late friend's excellent champagne. 
Shall I ring: my dear boy, and order these necessary 
refreshments f " 

"To be sure," said Geoige, "it's all mine now. Bing for 
what you like, only tell them to be quick, for I'm half dead with 
thirst and cold." 
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Walter Sefton could scarcely sit through the meal whicb 
foUowecL The new Lord Reddiffe declared he was hungry and 
thirBty, and that with him, meant the consumption of such an 
incredible amount of eatables and drinkables, that it was- 
absolutely painful to see him gratify his appetite. Mr. Gresham 
also was a man who freely indulged in *' creature comforts," as- 
he called them, and George and he grew positively hilarious 
under the influence of the champagne and sparkling burgundy 
which they so unsparingly imbibed. 

'' Have you given the necessary orders, Sefton ? " said Mr» 
Gresham, with his grandest air. *' George, of course, wishes 
everything to be done in suitable state to his late father's- 
position. Who have you invited to the ceremony ? Permit me 
to see your list. There are a few friends George and I should 
probably like to add." 

*'Tou had better consult Lady Bettly," said Walter, rising 
abruptly. ''She has arranged the invitations for the funeral " 

''It is very good of her ladyship to take the trouble," 
answered Mr. Gresham, waving his hand. " My daughter. Lady 
Bedcliffe, will be here to-morrow, and then, of course, will 
relieve Lady Bettly of any further anxiety on the subject. I 
shall ring now for Snowdon, my dear George, and desire him to 
see about the arrangements of your apartment and Fannie's. 
What rooms do you think she would prefer ? " 

"Better let her choose when she comes," said George, retiring 
into an easy chair, and kicking off his boots; and without 
another word Walter Sefton left the room, thoroughly disgusted 
with its two inmates. 

" Our young friend is slightly tetchy " said Mr. Gresham,. 
looking after him with a smile. ' ' WeU, well, we must not be 
hard on these little exhibitions of human nature, George, they 
are natural to us alL" And Mr. Gresham drew the champagne 
bottle nearer. 

The ladies upstairs heard at first with the deepest indignation 
who had arrived. 

"He might have allowed poor papa to belaid in his grave 
before he dared to pollute his home, I think," said Lady Pack- 
hurst, bitterly, speaking of her brother ; for Walter had found 
her sitting in Lady Bettly's dressing-room, when he went up to 
inform that lady that George and Mr. Gresham had come. 

"It is not him, my dear, but Gresham," answered Lady 
Bettly. "We can expect nothing better — we ought to have 
been prepared for this." 

"Poor, poor papa," said Lady Packhurst, and she covered 
her face and began weeping silently. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

AFTEK DSATH. 

The next day, however, Mr. Gresham received a slight rebuke 
The family lawyer, a gentlemanly, middle-aged man, who had 
executed Lord Itedcli£Ee's will, had an interview with Mr. 
Greshiun, by Lady Bettly's request, and informed him that he 
had received instructions from the late lord regarding the 
details of the funeral ceremony. Lord Reddiffe luid probably 
foreseen what would happen the moment the breath had left 
his body, and as far as lay in his power, he had protected his 
family from the encroachments of those whom he knew would 
but be too ready to take advantage of his death. He had 
directed that Walter Sefton should act as chief mourner at the 
funeral, and that everything should be conducted as he directed, 
previous to that ceremony. Even Mr. Grosham did not daro to 
dispute the dead man's wishes on this point ; particularly as the 
family lawyer, with a courtly smile, informed him that this 
young gentleman was heir to the large sum of ready money 
which ms lordship had left behind him. 

'^It seems unjust to leave it out of the family, does it not ? " 
said Mr. Gresham, half shutting his small eyes, and looking 
curiously at the London lawyer. "A sum of roady money is 
much needed for the improvement of the estates in Yorkshire." 

''The late Lord RedcHffe," answered the lawyer, ''informed 
me that a great deal too much money had already been spent 
on the improvement of the estates in Yorkshire." 

" Ha — hum," said Mr. Gresham.' "Well, my dear sir, we all 
know how these political men know practically nothing of the 
management of land." 

"Lord Beddiffe was a remarkably shrewd business man, in 
my opinion," answered the lawyer, and Mr. Gresham, after a 
moment's consideration, wisely allowed the subject to drop. 

Nevertheless, when the new Lady Reddiffe arrived. Lady 
Bettly received her with every distinction. 

She had discussed this point the night before with her grand- 
nieces, or rather with her grand-niece, Lady Packhurst, and 
Walter Sefton, and had shown her usual worldly clear- 
sightedness on the subject 

"You certainly will not speak to her, aunt, if she comes," 
sud Lady Packhurst, 

"My dear Gertrude," replied Lady Bettly, after a moment's 
consideration, " in this world we have often disagreeable duties 
to perform, and this, in my opinion, is one of them* Do you 
suppose I like to receive tins young person as Lady ReddifTe ; 
but she is Lady Reddiffe notwithstanding, and it is always wise 
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to be on tolerable terms at all events with those who have a good 
deal in their power." 

So when the bebugled and beplumed bride was ushered into 
Lady Bettly's presence, supported by her husband and father, 
who had gone to the station to meet her, the old lady was 
perfectly gracious and afbble. 

''Ah, I can understand what Georffe did now," said she, 
looking smilingly and admiringly at the fair skin and delicate 
features of the sUghtly abashea and nervous ''youns person," 
who felt awed, in spite of her natural assurance, at me gloomy 
splendour of the great mansion which she was now entitled to 
call her home. ''What is it he calls you — ^Fan? — short for 
Fannie, I suppose ? A pretty name and a pretty face, eh, 
George?" And Lady iiettly laughed, and made herself 
agreeable to the new master, as she had done to the old. 

The sisters, however, declined to hold any communication 
with their brother or lus wife, and it was agreed between them 
that as soon as the funeral ceremony was over, Julia should at 
once be removed to Lady Packhurst's house, the doctors 
pronouncing her quite unable to take a longer journey ; and on 
the Duke being informed of this arrangement, he made very 
little objection. 

He had in truth been greatly shocked by Lord RedcUffe's 
death, and was glad to escape from any further scenes for the 
present, and without even attempting to see his wife, he left 
town, and started for Paris, where he hoped his feelings would 
recover their usual placidity. 

Meanwhile at Reddiffe House the gloomy hours passed slowly 
on. Mr. Gresham and the new lord spent most of their time 
outside the darkened mansion, preferring the ease and comfort 
of hotels and stations, to the cold state which they were almost 
compelled to observe while the old master still lay there. 

I9either of them had expressed any wish to see Lord Beddiffe's 
remains, and both secretly longed the hour was come when they 
should be carried away, and leave the house free to its new 
possessors. 

"After the mournful ceremony is over we shall do so and so," 
Mr. Gresham frequently remarked during this dreary time, and 
his daughter also anxiously looked forwanl to the moment when 
she would be able to appear in public, arrayed in her new 
splendour and her new name. 

But the still white form which lay beneath the velvet 
coroneted pall upstairs was not forgotten. On the day before 
that fixed for the funeral to take place, Walter Sefton was cidled 
down to receive a black-robed, veUed, and trembling figure, who 
clasped him fondly in her arms, and laid her tear-stained fiACd 
upon his breast 
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*'Why — ^why did you not tell me in time?" sobbed Lady 
Sefton, for it was no other ; and with gentle words and tender 
consideration, Walter told the sad story of the sadden end. 

'* He died with your name on his lips, mother," he said, and 
Lady Sefton wept anew, but not so bitterly as before, when she 
learnt she had been remembered so fondly at the last. 

''I have come to see him, Walter," she half whispered ; and 
leaning on her son's arm, she entered the chamber where Lord 
BedclQEe slept the solemn sleep of death. 

''Leave me — leave me," she sobbed, as Walter, with reverent 
hands, turned back the covering from the face, and without a 
word her son obeyed her, softly shutting the door behind him, 
and leaving his mother with the dead. 

Long he waited before this last sad parting ended ; pacing 
with noiseless steps the silent corridor, and listening anxiously 
to the muffled sobs and murmured prayers that came at intervals 
wailing from the room within. 

At last, with a face almost as white as the one she just had 
kissed, Lady Sefton opened the door and tottered feebly forth ; 
her son taking her by the hand and leading her almost like a 
blind person to his own room, and attending to her there with 
the tenderest affection. 

Lady Bettly also no sooner heard that Lady Sefton had 
arrived than she insisted on visiting her, and showed her every 
attention ; urging her to stay over the funeral, and speaking 
words of Walter that brought again a faint tinge of colour to 
the mother's pale face. 

She could not, however, be prevailed upon to remain for the 
solemn ceremony which was to take place on the following 
morning, giving as her reason that she nad promised Sir John 
to return the same night. 

''How is he, poor man?" said Lady Bettly. "Ah, it's 
wonderful, isn't it, Oaroline, how these tiresome old people lant? 
I remember him perfectly; he had a cough even when ^">u 
married him." 

"Tes," assented Lady Sefton^ with a sigh. 

"He's fond of money, isn't he?" went on Lady Bettly, with 
her usual good-natured disregard of other people's feelings. 
" Well then, my dear, you can tell him sometmng when you get 
home which will be sure to put him in a good temper. Jackson 
— our lawyer, you know— ^s informed me, confidentially, of 
course, that young Walter here is left a large sum of ready 
money by poor lUddiffe. Tes, Beddiife appreciated Walter, 
and so, for that matter, as I told you before, do L You are [a 
handsome young man, sir, and you need not be blushing so 
deeply about it, and putting my best rouge into the shade ; ha ! 
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ha ! But, as I tell him, Caroline, ve must have him settled 
now — ^there are reasons he should be settled ; and if he will put 
himself into my hands, he shall have the prettiest and nicest 
girl who is presented next season." 

Neither Walter nor Lady Sefton made any reply to this offer, 
and after a little while Lady Sefton, escorted by her son as far 
as the station, left Bedcliffe House ; returning by a night train 
to her distant home, in accordance with her promise to Sir John, 
who most unwillingly had allowed her to undertake what he 
regarded as an unnecessary and expensive journey ; only, in 
fact, consenting to it in the hope that some idterior advantage 
might arise from it either to Walter or himself. 

The next day, with all the solemn state considered suitable to 
his position and rank, Walter, the seventh Lord Bedcliffe, was 
carried to his last resting place. A long train of distinguished 
mourners followed him, and some bitter and genuine tears of 
regret were shed over the grave of one who had at least acted 
up to his ideas of right, and faithfully served the party he had 
chosen and adhered to. But it was all over now. Gould he 
have come back, would he have led that life again ? Would he 
have toiled for, and loved the world so well, sacrificing every 
hope and feeling which had stood in the stem path of ambition 
that he had trod since his earliest manhood ? The dark veil of 
silence had fallen on him, but some who stood round his 
decorated tomb were tempted to inquire if a less distinguished 
career, cheered by the love of a true wife, might not have been 
a happier and nobler fate than the constant struggle and anxiety 
he had endured, to gain ends which always must be bounded 
by the grave. 

On his will being opened, his early attachment to Caroline 
Merton was plainly evident. 

To Walter Sefton, '' son of my dear cousin and friend." he 
bequeathed the sum of thirty thousand pounds; also some valu- 
able personal jewellery ; and to Lad^ Sefton herself a rare and 
extremely valuable diamond ring, with directions that she might 
choose any other ornament that had belonged to him as a me- 
morial of their old regard and friendship. To his aunt. Lady 
Bettly, he left an annuity of one thousand a-year, for her life- 
time, and large fortunes to his two daughters. No mention was 
made in this document of lus son; none of the ancestral 
possessions which it had broken his proud heart to think would 
descend to the brainless inheritor of his honoured name. 

" You have done best of all," said Lady Bettly, shaking 
Walter's hand, when the contents of the will were known ; but 
the young man turned away with a swelling hearL Death 
seemed too near him just then for words of congratulations or 
of greed. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

A FAMILY CONSULTATION. 

The day after Lord Redcliffe's funeral, Mr. Gresham, his son-in- 
law, and his daughter had a consultation. 

It was after luncheon was over, the three only being present 
at that meal, and Mr. Gresham, as usual, having copiously re- 
galed himself with the good things spread before him, grew 
genial under their influence ; and looking at George, who also 
had freely indulged himself, with parental affection blinking in> 
his small eyes, thus addressed him : 

" Well, my dear boy," he said, rubbing his hands together as- 
he spoke, '' now that our excellent friend Redcliffe is fairly laid 
at rest, we must begin to think of the interests of his successor.. 
r ciJl your father excellent, George," went on Mr. Gresham, 
now waving his hand, ' ^ because on many points I believe him 
to have been soc He was peculiar — certamly peculiar — but then 
are we not all peculiar ? So, now when he is gone, we can afford 
to forget his peculiarities, and call him excellent. Tes, excellent, 
and what man need have a better epitaph than that ? " 

"I thought you and the governor didn't hit it?" said George,, 
grinning. 

Mr. Gresham put up his hands. 

''In the arena, George, where we men battle," he said, '^we 
often must, as you call it, not hit it with those among whom w& 
are thrown. Our late friend, Redcliffe might think one thing, I 
might think another, and these opposing opinions cause a dis-^ 
agreement — ^but need these feelings follow a man to the grave? 
No, my boy," he continued, *' I bear no malice to your departed 
parent. It is but small minds that cannot forgive." 

'' All right," said George, who was rather tired of his father- 
in-law's sublimity. 

''But now that he is gone," proceeded Mr. Gresham, "as I 
said before, let us think of his successor. My dear George, i 
wish you in your native county to be popular." 

"Don't care a sovereign about it," replied the graceless- 
George. " Grot plenty of money now. We'll enjoy ourselves- 
on that, won't we, little Fan, and let other folks alone ? " 

"Bow quaint he is," said Mr. Gresham, smiling admiringly 
at his daughter. "Ay, ay, let other folks alone — but, my dear 
boy, consider, you have a stake in the country now. You are a 
great landowner, and land brings duties." 

" Well ? " said George, who did not quite follow his father-in- 
law. 

" Land," repeated Mr. Gresham, "brings duties, brings re- 
sponsibilities, brings, in fact, cares. Of these you know, George,, 
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I shall gladly reliere you as mnoh as it is in my humble power. 
But I want more than these," continued Mr. Gresham, eloquently, 
who had an eye to Parliamentary honours ever since ne had 
heard of Lord Reddiffe's iUness, '' I want more than these. I 
want my son-in-law, of whom I am mjrself so proud, to be 
honoured ; I want him to be admired ; I want him, in one 
word, to be popular." 

** Don't know how," said George, 

''Popularity is a strange tmng," went on Mr. Gresham, 
musingly;" ''and we win it in many ways. Flattery is one 
flource ; hospitality another. Ay, a man's stomach is no doubt 
one of his weak points." 

" Oh, pa, for shame !" cried Fannie. 

" Why for shame, my dear ? " said Mr. Gresham. "It is no 
disgrace to a man to enjoy the good things his Creator has 
created for his use. I can eat tough chops, but I prefer grouse. " 

"Ha, ha, ha 1" laughed Qeor^. 

"To return, then, tom^ project," continued Mr. Gresham. 
^'Hospitality is the movmg power I should recommend. We 
have Divine authority for it, you know. , Ha, ha, ha ! " Be 
hospitable, be courteous." 

"What ideas you have, pa," said Fannie, laughing. 

"Well, this is one of them," answered Mr. Gresham. "I 
propose, on your return to Cumber, and as soon as decency and 
respect to our late friend B«dcliffe s memory will permit, that 
George and you give an entertainment — a house warming, in 
fact, and invite the whole country-side to attend it." 

"That would be jolly," said George. "Let's have a good 
bout at it, Uien, if we have it at all." 

" A good bout — ^ha, ha, ha ! How quaint, how quaint ! " 
<sried Mi. Gresham. " Yes, as Cborge says, a good bout, a 
jolly bout, and invite every one." 

" 1 don't know that they would come, though," said Fannie, 
dubiously. 

" Make it worth their while to do so, my dear," replied her 
father. "Have some attraction. Few of our county magnates, 
I believe, would decline to meet your lovely sister-in-mw the 
Duchess of Malvern." 

" But how will you get her to come ? " said Fannie. "I have 
only seen her once since I have been here, when Lady Bettly 
took me in just before she left last night, and she was very 
breesy then, I can assure you." 

"It wouldn't be a breeze, but a gale with Ju," screamed 
George, convulsed with delight at his own wit 

" Ha, ha, Lt^ ! capital, capital 1" cried Mr. Gresham, clapping 
his hands. ' ' Well done, George, well done I Not a breeee, 
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bat a gale, ha^ ha, ha ? Well, well ; bat sappose we make it 
pleasant to this breezy lady even. Sappose we invite some 
great friend of hers to meet her. " 

Fanny looked at her father curioasly. 

''There is yoong Sefton, too," continued Mr. Gresham, half 
shatting his eyes, but still looking at his daughter, '' we misht 
make a visit to the country pleasant to him, also, I think.'' 
And he smiled at Fannie as he spoke. 

''To be sure," said George; "have Sefton. He's a good 
fellow, and I like him." 

"Yes, yes ; a good fellow," said Mr. Gresham, patronizingly. 
"And I Know some one else who is a good fellow" — ^and he 
nodded at George — " not to grudge him the large sum of ready 
money your father bequeathed him. Well, well ; we must not 
regret it. To regret the inevitable is vain." 

"It's a good tmng for him," said Fannie. 

"Very," replied Mr. Gresham, emphatically. "Money is 
always a good thins, and I trust this young gentleman will make 
a worthy use of this handsome gift from the blind and fickle 
goddess FortunOi Where, by-the-bye, is he at present ? " 

"I met him going out just before luncheon," answered 
Fannie, "and I asked him to stay for it; but he said Lady 
Packhurst had invited him to have it with them." 

" The sisters are very kind to him," said Mr. Gresham, with 
hia crafty smile. 

" Oh, yes," laughed Fannie, showing her small white teeth^ 
' ' and so is tiie old lady, I can tell you. 

"Yon will have no difficulty there," went on Mr. Gresham^ 
contemplatively. ' ' The old lady is a philosopher, and not likely 
to quarrel with her bread-and-butter. Does she propose to stay 
here at present, my dear Fannie ? " 

"Well, pa, I was going to ask you about that," answered 
Fannie, sharply. " What do you think she says ? That a lot 
of the handsomest ornaments and things in the drawing-room 
belong to her, and she has offered either to sell them to George» 
or take them away when she goes." 

" Ha. ha, ha 1 laughed "Ntc, Gresham ; " a sly old woman. 
Lady Bettly! My love, you must not interfere. Let this 
ancient pirate take all she lays claim to. It is part of her price. 
Fan — part of her price ; and she is necessary to you just now." 

" But it seems hard, pa," grumbled Fannie. 

"Mkay things seem hard, my dear," replied Mr. Gresham, 
" that nevertheless we are forced by circumstances to submit to. 
You want Lady Bettly to help you just now, and she wants to be 
paid for it ; so pay her, my dear Fannie, and secure her assist- 
ance." 
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*^ Then is she to stay on here ? " asked Fannie. 

*' I sounded her last night on the subject," answered Mr. 
-Oresham, *'and I think for the present she will be prevailed 
upon to remain ; but she said she would settle it with you, Fan. 
And that reminds me, (George," he continued, turning to his 
.8on«in-law — for though Mr. Gresham could forgive the dead^ he 
did not carry his benevolence as far as the living — *' I conclude 
yon have no objection to me at once dismissing that young S win- 
bum from his post in this establishment ? " 

^* I don't want him," said George. 

^'Oh, do, papa !" cried Fannie, clapping her hands. ^* Thai 
■is fun. I'm sure it was he and that horrid old maid of a sister 
that made all the mischief between Lord Redcliffe and you." 

Mr. Gresham waved his hand with dignity. 

^' My dear," he said, " the grave has closed over that episode, 
and all is peace in my heart to our regretted friend. But 
nevertheless, 1 have private reasons for summarily dismissing 
young Swinbum, and with George's permission, I mean to do 
it this very day." 

Accordingly, about half an hour afterwards, the young couple 
having gone out together, Mr. Swinbum received a summons 
to appear in the library before Mr. Gresham, and went into that 
apartment with a very strong suspicion of what was about to 
occur. 

*'Ah! Swinburn," said Mr. Gresham, lifting his head from 
fais papers as the young man entered the room, without rising or 
offering his hand, *' 1 sent for you to inform you that for the 
future Lord Redcliffe will dispense with your attendance here." 

"Do you mean, Mr. Gresham-—" said Mr. Swinbum, 
rather huskily. 

''I mean," replied Mr. Gresham, with triumph lighting his 
small eyes, "I mean, Mr. JRichard Swinbum, that your valuable 
services of prying and plotting will be of no f ulrther use in this 
establishment — we shall no longer require a private detective, 
or secretary, whichever title you like oest to be designated by. " 

Mr. Swinb urn's pale face grew a dull crimson during this 
address. 

^'I do not understand your insinuations, Mr. Gresham," he 
said. 

Mr. Gresham gave a short laugh. 

'* We need not discuss it further," he answered, with a wave 
of dismissal. *' My son-in-law. Lord Redcliffe, has given me 
full power to act in this matter, and the shorter you make your 
«tay under this roof the better pleased we shall be. I find by 
the late lord's accounts," he continued, glancing at a paper ou 
the table, '^ that your salary has been paid up to a few days 
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previous to his decease, therefore you can have nothing farther 
{o detain you here. Good morning, Mr. Kichard Swinbum ;" 
4ind without a single word in answer, the late secretary turned 
^nd left the room at Mr. Gresham's order. 

He went up to his own, and sat down, grinding his strong 
white teeth together, and knitting his brows in deep meditation 
for the next quarter of an hour. Then he rose and began 
arranging his preparations for departure, but before leaving the 
house he addressed a brief note to Mademoiselle C^este, at 
Lady Packhurst's, Grosvenor Place. 

''pear Mademoiselle C^este," he wrote, ''will you meet me 
"this evening at eight o'clock, near the third seat on the left 
after you enter the Park at Hyde Park Corner ? I have some- 
ithing to say to you which may be of importance to us both. 

*' Yours very truly, 

"Richard SwiNBUKN." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

PLOITING. 

It was a dull, damp, misty night, when Mr. Swinbum entered 
the Park, with the intention of keeping his appointment with 
Celeste. This woman and he had during the last few weeks of 
Lord Redcliffe's existence formed a sp«^cies of intimacy, for they 
had one strong bond of union betwec.i them — they both greatly 
disliked Walter Sefton. 

This on the part of young Swinburn was not altogether un- 
'Uatural. Before Walter came to Redcliffe House, Mr. Swin- 
bum had, he flattered himself, been steadily making his way 
•forward in his patron's favour. Lord Redclifle in fact had re- 
Bpected the business abilities of his secretary, and had therefore 
shown him a certain amount of countenance and consideration. 
But after Walter arrived, Mr. Swinbum often bitterly reflected, 
all this seemed changed. The handsome young kinsman from 
the first was treated as an equal by the family, and in spite of 
.his shortcomings, in spite of his presumptuous attachment to 
J&Iiss Julia Norman, was forgiven and received with almost 
.parental affection. 

The insulting treatment he had received from Mr. Gresham, 
•and under which he was at present smarting, he also unjustly 
ascribed tp the influence of Walter Sefton. 

Who else knew, he thought, of his secret information to the 
late lord of his agent's dealings ; of his carefully veiled in- 
quiries and studied hypocritical regrets? He forgot his 
mother's foolish chattering tongue, his sister's spiteful envy. 
Those two, in fact, with their inveterate love of gossip, had 
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Mtually allowed it to reach the Gieshanui' ean that Ridianl 
had considered it his doty to inform Lord Beddiffe of some of 
Mr. Qresham's transactions, and, little seeing the consequences, 
had openly discussed the agent's dismissal and its cause. 

*' This Sefton has done it all," Mr. Swinbum had mentally 
decided, grinding his strong teeth, and clenching his hands in 
deep but suppressed indignation, after his interview with Mr. 
Greshanu *' I shall be revenged, but how ?" And then he sat 
and thought, plotting how he could strike his supposed enemy 
the bitterest blow. 

In Walter Sefton's feelings towards him he was totally mis- 
taken. In truth, his very existence was a matter of perfect 
indifference to the young heir of Sefton, who inherited, uncon- 
sdously to himself, some of the proud blood that flowed in hia 
mother's veins, and, though he would scarcely have admitted it, 
regarded Mr. Swinbum as in a totally different station to 
himself. 

But blamelessly and unknowingly, perhaps partly by the very 
careless indifference of his manner towards him, he had aroused 
the most bitter and vindictive feeling in the late escretary'a 
heart. 

*<And to think that he is rich, absolutdy rich," went on Mr. 
Swinbum's cogitations, frowning and knitting his brows over 
Widter's good fortune ; ''but I know or guess some of his secrets 
— I know where to hit him hardest ; I shall hit him thro^h her. '* 

With this amiable intention he sought Mademoiselle G^este. 

This young person also cherished a real and sincere dislike to 
Walter, and for no other reason whatever than that he had 
injured her vanity ! Without much ground for it, she believed 
herself to be exceedingly handsome, and irresistibly attractive. 
Svery man she came near she tried her petty arts upon, and, 
bein^ good looking and young, received from a certain class a 
c<psiderable amount of attention. 

But Walter Sefton had never even looked at her. 

<<I might be a chair or a table for him," the vain damsel had 
sometimes indignantly reflected; and her scheming nature had 
absolutely now formed a design, in which she intended to make 
Walter, as a punishment for his indifference to her charms, 
perform a very principal part. 

'' They are two such fools," she had decided, pondering scorn* 
fully over the unfortunate attachment between Walter and Julia, 
''that they will ruin themselves without any help." 

If any help were required, however, she was prepared to give 
it, for she nated Julia also, merely because she Knew in her 
Jheart that she was a far handsomer woman than she was. 

" Fine feathers, fine birds," she would say contemptuously. 
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speaking of the youthful Dqeheu, to her various admiren ; but 
no one knew better than Gi^leste did, how really and singularly 
beautiful her lady was, and her feelings of aversion to her had 
principally arisen from this cause. 

With her instinctive woman's wit, she had easily discovered 
Mr. Swinbum's secret dislike to Walter, and once or twice' 
cautiously sounded the secretary on the subject. But while th» 
breath was in Lord ReddiSe's body, Mr. Swinbum had spoken 
no disparaging word. Now, however, he resolved to learn all 
that the lady's-maid knew, and armed with an expensive gold 
locket as a gift, he sought the spot where he had appointed to 
meet the Frenchwoman. 

A few minutes after he arrived there, her trim smart figure 
arrayed in one of the Duchess's many sealskin jackets, appeared 
in sight and advanced swiftly towards him. 

" A.h, Monsieur Swinbum," she said, shrugging her shoulders, 
** what a night, what a climate ! I am at once frozen and 
choking." 

" Tou are accustomed, you see, mademoiselle, to more genial 
weather than we can boast of," replied Mr. Swinbum, with his 
usual cringing complacency of manner. ''1 regret to have asked 
you to come out, but I had a reason for doing so. " 

<' I shall be glad to hear it, monsieur," said the Frenchwoman, 
coquettishly. 

'^Gan you tell me when the Duke of Malvern will return?" 
unawered Mr. Swinbum, quietly. 

''The Duke " repeated Odleste, and then she paused. 

(( Why do you inquire, monsieur? " she added, after a moment's 
thougnt. 

''Lord Bedcliffe's death has altered my position," replied Mr. 
Swinbum. '' I am leaving Reddiffe House, and I have heard 
through Snowdon, that the Duke has been making some inquiries 
about a secretary or amanuensis — ^and I thought perhaps you 
might mention it to the Duchess.'* 

" She would prefer her cousin. Monsieur Seftony I should 
think," said C^este, with a little spiteful laugh^ as Mr. 
Swinburn paused. 

"But would the Duke? " asked the late secretary. 

" The Duke," said O^este, slowly, " is blind." 

"You could open his eyes, I believe, mademoiselle^" answered 
Mr. Swinbum, "and so for that matter could J." 

Such was the commencement of a conversation which lasted 
more than an hour between those two, and when Mademoisella 
xetumed to Grosvenor Place, she wore a smile of triumph on her 
lips, and Mr. Swinburn's locket round her throat. 

Afterwards, during the evening, when she was brushing the 
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DuchesB^B long hair, Bbe took the opportunity of casually inform- 
ing her Grace, that she had seen one of the Bervants from 
Redoli£Ee House, and that Mr. Swinburn had been insultingly 
dismissed by 2&. Gresham, and that she had heard also that 
Mr. Swinburn intended applying to the Duke for employment. 

' ^* Why so ? " answered Julia, sharply. '' He has no claim on 

the Duke, and I consider him a disagreeable and prying person." 

' These very words were repeated on the following night to Mr. 

Swinburn, and added not a little to the vindictive feelings of the 

late secretaiy, both to the Duchess and her half -cousin. 

'' But wait, "advised C^este, '' don't hurry — it is not yet time 
to act." 

Mr. Swinburn accordingly did wai|; ; addressing a very humble 
letter to the Duke in Paris, whose address he easily learnt from 
CS^leste, askine, 'Mn a proper manner" thought his Grace, for 
the honour of being appointed secretary or amanuensis to so 
great a personage, and preferring his claims from his long service 
with the late Lord Bedcliffe. 

" Who is this person ? " the Duke condescended to inquire, 
after a fortnight's sojourn abroad, he signified his intention of 
rejoining his wife, requesting in his letter that on his return all 
painful subjects and discussions were to be avoided.' 

*' I think him a prying person, and I should not recommend 
you to engage him," answered Julia, on his repeating personally 
this question. *' His parents live near Cumber, and they also 
are exceedingly curious." 

^' I do nothing I am ashamed of," said the little Duke, quickly, 
^'and I shall mSke some further inquiries before I decide." 

: ^Hiis brief conversation was carried on in Lady Packhurst's 
inner drawing-room, between the husband and wife, on the 
evening of the Duke's arrival. 

.'Julia was lying on a couch near the fire, looking so pale, worn, 
and altered, and with such a strange, nervous twitching in her 
black brows, that the Duke ^as absolutely shocked at her 
appearance. 

'** You did not tell me she had been so ill," he saidtoherfuster 
during dinner, referring to his 'wife, who had never appeared at 
the table since her father's death. '^ What do you think is the 
cause?" 

' ' Her nervous system is shattered, the doctor's say," answered 
Lady Packhurst, in a low, distressed tone. ^^I am very uneasy 
about her." 

'^'She wants rest and quiet, that is all Malvern," said Lady 
Bettiv, who also was dining at Grosvenor Place. "You must 
not think of taking her abroad at present, the journey, would 
kill her." 
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*•' Bat my mother wishes me to rejoin her," replied the Dvike. 
' '^ Leave Julia with us, then," said' Lady PackKurst. '^Wid 
aire going into the country at once, and Henry tells me my new ' 
home is the very place for an invalid like she is to recover." 
' ** Who is going with you ? " asked the Duke. 

'*No one but Lady Bettly. How could we, Hugh, have any 
quests just now?'* 

The Duke moved uneasily. 

''She will be quite safe with us ; we will take great care of 
her," urged the elder sister, who dreaded the consequences S 
Julia, in her present nervous irritable state, were to. return to 
hl&r husband. ''Do leave her with us, Hugh." 

The Duke made no reply to this. He had not. forgotten his 
last terrible scene with his wife, nor yet the cause of it, but still 
he could not deny she was totally unfit to return with him to - 
Kome, as he had contemplated her doing. 

"'Lord Bedcliffe left a strange will, I think/' he said, later in 
the evening, to Lady Bettly, " leaving so large a sum of money 
to that young Seftdn." 
"Do you think so?" answered the old lady, with a well 
affected air of surprise. "Why strange to leave it to a young 
man who had been far more a son to him than ever his own was ? 
Since childhood Walter and the girls have been playmates ;" and- 
the Duke of course could not refuse to believe the truth of the 
assertion. 

'* Where is he at present?" he inquired. 
"In Cumberland with his mother,'* replied Lady Bettly, 
calmly. "There is some young lady down there, I believe, he 
is attached to, and there will be nothing now to prevent the 
marriage taking place," and again his Grace was compelled to 
be silent. 

He could not refuse to believe also what they told him of 
Julia's illness. There was no mistaking the wandering brilliant' 
eye, the nervous twitching hand. Julia had had a terrible 
mental shock, and the doctors openly told the Duke it would 
probably be months before she would recover her usual health,- 
and that she would only do so then, if kept perfectly quiet and 
undisturbed. 

Tet he felt unwilling id leave her, and tormented Lady Bettly 
and Lady Packhurst with questions till they wero both heartily 
sick of the annoyai^ce. 

He also made many inquiries of his wife's health of C^este, 
receiving in reply just as much information as that wily damsel 
<shose to impart. She also thought his Grace was as well out of 
the way for the present, and at last even his Grace thought so 
too. 
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^' I am about to write a little sketch-book on tbe antiquities 
of Rome," he announced, with his usual air of self-satisfacticjfn^ . 
^'and I think that I diould be on the spot to do so. I shall 
require someone to go with me to act as my amanuensis there, 
and I have made inquiries, Julia, about that young man who was 
with your father, and I find that his father is a retired military 
officer, and that he himself is a person of respectable and 
respectful habits. I have, therefore, appointed for him to wait 
on me to-morrow, and, if I think him suitable, I shall engage 

him* 

** I should not advise you to do so," answered Jujia^ 

languidly. 

^'Why so?" said the Duke, who was one of the most 
obstinate men about trifles. " If he suits me, what possible 
objection could you have?" 

** i^one, certainly," replied Julia, and so the next day it was 
all settled. The Duke was to return to Rome till the spring, 
taking Mr. Swinbum with him, and Julia was to remain for a 
time with her sister, and then, accompanied by Lady Bettly, to 
go either to some retired watering-place, or to one of the Duke's 
country mansions ; the locality of her residence to be decided by 
the doctors ; and on these terms, and with a faint show of for-^ 
giveness and forgetfulness on both sides, the Duke and Duchess 

parted. 

A relief seemed to fall on everyone after he was gone. He 
was in truth one of those noble lords of creation whose absence 
is always hailed as a treat by their households. How many 
wives are thankful for one day's rest even from the nagging, 
weary selfishness which distinguishes in private some men wh<» 
are very agreeable beyond their family circle ! It's an evil sign 
when the wife's face darkens instead of brightens at her 
husband's footfalL Yet in many cases this is strictly true. 
'^ He is going away to-morrow, so come, and we shall have a 
quiet, pleasant day to ourselves," is no uncommon remark 
among female friends. 

But, on the other hand, how different it is with some ! Th# 
longed-for voice, the " step with music in't," the master, tha 
husband, the beloved friend in one, is also among the realities' 
of life ; and happy is the woman whose dearest joys and truest . 
pleasures are to be found in the narrow circle of her home. 

But those who, like Julia Norman, choose the -brilliant, 
glittering ways of wealth, rarely taste of this. Bom of true 
afiection, and nourished and cherished by tenderness and love, 
a happy home is surely the brightest spot on earth. There wa. 
live and there we die ; not among the purchased success and' 
fading, changing triumphs of what is called '* society " or " €kd' 
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, world." The old refrain, " Home, Sweet Home," shoold ever 
Bound sweet and pleasant to our ears. " It will never seem 
llike home again without him," I once heard a weeping widow 
say, and no elegy could be higher or sadder than this. 

''Thank God he is gone!" exclaimed the Duchess of 

. Malvern, stretching out her arms with a sigh of relief, after a 

chill kiss of farewell had been exchanged between herself and 

her husband, and neither her aunt nor her sister expressed any 

. xegret at his departure. 

'* He wearies me to death." said Julia ; and even Lady 
"Bettly, with all her worldly wisdom, could not deny that his 
Orace was a little tiresome. 

" But you must make the best of him, my love," she added; 
. ''and, after all, Julia, he has a bad constitution, and yon may 
yet be free." 

Julia only gave a deep and heavy sigh in reply. Her 
despondency and gloom were painful in the extreme to witnesis, 
and Ladv Bettly and her sister would sometimes exchange 
uneasy glances at her restless and unsettled ways. 

"She must have some variety — some excitement, '* said Lady 
Bettly. " She is vain ; let us take her to some place where she 
will be admired and seen." 

So they took her to Brighton, and her wonderful beauty 
became the talk there, as it always did wherever she appeared. 
The sea air, too, brought a faint bloom back to her clear cheeks, 
, and at times some of her old reckless gaiety would return. 

Walter Sef ton came down once to see them there, for he had 
paid a very brief visit to Cumberland, returning, after two days' 
stav at Sefton, on some business of the late Lord Bedoliffe's, 
and people smiled, as they had smiled in town, when they 
saw the half -cousins sometimes riding] together in the quickly- 
closing noons of winter. 

He did not, however, remain long, for a letter was forwarded 
to him, while he was there, from Bedcliffe House, which gave 
him considerable concern, and he returned to London almost 
immediately after he had received it. 

It was from the keeper of an obscure lodging-house, and 
atated that a gentleman, with the appearance of a clergyman, 
bad come to lodge in the house about three weeks ago, and had 
there been struck down with fever. He appeared to have no 
friends, and a doctor having been sent for, by his directions an 
examination was made of his letters, &c , he lying insensible at 
the time from illness, and a letter addressed to "Walter 
Sefton, Esq., Redcliffe House," was discovered amongst his 
^Ifeets. He was apparently totally without means, the person 
who wrote this letter went on to state, and he earnestly re* 
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.qa<^ted Mr. JSe^ton^ if he were a friend of the unforiiinafo 
centleman, to come at once to his assistance. He added that 
his linen was marked '^ G.O.," and that no other letter or paper 
of oonsequenoe was found about him, exceot the one enclose^- 

This, when Walter Sef ton opened it^ he saw was from Mr. 
"^liphant, written apparently shortly after he had heard of ^e 
death of Lord Beddiffe. 

'^ I am BO ill and broken down, dear Sefton," wrote the uh* 
lortunate tutor, '' that I feel sure the hand of Death is laid on 
me also. In a little while I shall stand face to face with tha 
man yon told me I had slain ; with the man, at all eVents* 
- irhose trust and honour I betrayed. Will he forgive me, 1 
wonder, where the distinctions of rank and position <^n be 
nothing ? Will he meet me in the awf id land of truth, where 
m^ struggles, my temptations, my fall shall be known alike to 
. hun as to me ? Is there — is there this wonderful world t^^thia 
place of bliss or torment, to which we are taught to believe this 
uf e is the bridse. Crossing, cros8ing,|onward we go, — ^forgetting, 
oh, Sefton 1 me inevitable end. I seem to see it now. The 
invisiUe shores loom dimly before my darkened yisidn, and 
shadows come and pass between me and the real things around 
me. It»n write no more. Farewell. 

^' G. O." 



Below was written, in. yet feebler handwriting, ^'I h&ve no 
right to ask, but my mother is penniless and a widow ; and yet 
further down the paper still, these brief words — '* After I am 
dead, send this letter to Mr. Sefton, as directed." 

Walter lost no time after he had read it, but, hastily seeking 
Julia, he told her of the tutor's unhappy condition, and also of 
his proposed immediate departure. 

" The fever may be an infectious one, Walter," said Julia, in 
a low, sad tone. 

*' Yes," answered Walter, steadily, and he looked at her and 
she UJ^erstood that look too welL 

'* mtat was life to him 1" he thought many a time, bitterly, 
as he travelled express to town, ''when all that could make it 
briffht or happy could never be his ? " 

He wasted no time, however, on his arrival there, but at once 
nought and found the humble lodging to which he had been 
directed, and ieamt from the person who kept the house th^t 
'Mr. Oliphant lay almost hopelessly ill, and that no one had yet 
been either to see or inquire after him. 

_ In a few minutes more he was standing by the ttiioibled, 
wretched bed, where, tossing from side to side on the foul a&d 
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dingy pillows, lay the dark head and fine, regular feataxM of 
Gordon Oliphan^. 

He did not at first recognise Walter, opening his eyes, which 
had a far-away look in them, and murmuring some inarticulate 
words when he addressed him. 

There was no fire in the room, which was yet close and 
oppressive in its atmosphere, and not one comfprt or luxury 
suitable to the condition of the fevered patient, and with the 
deepest pity in his heart WiJter at once gave the necessary 
orders to procure them. 

<* We iiad just to do as best we could, sir," toid the red-faced, 
weary, dirty-looking woman, who was apparently the wife of 
the lodging-house keeper. " You see we did not know who was 
to pay, and poor people must live. I have sat up with Mkn 
when I could, and done my best, and I hope we won't be the 
losers by it, for fever's a nasty thing to have got int6 tile 
house." 

Never had Walter Sefton been so thankful as at that moiftent 
for the different position, as regards money, in which he now 
was placed. An hour later a certificated nurse was arrangiiig' 
the disorderly room, was bathing the sick man's fevered brow, 
and cooling with some refreshing drink his parched and 
swollen tongue. Everything that could be done to relieve him 
was done now, and one of the first physicians in town was 
summoned by Walter to consult with the district practitioner, 
whose opinion of the patient's state was anything but en- 
couraging. 

Towards evening, however, Mr. Oliphant gtew conscious, 
revived apparently by the change around him, and by the pUrer 
air he was then breathing. He looked up with the old, sweet 
smile that had-always distinguished him, as Walter bent over his 
bed, and tried to utter some words of gratitude and thanks. 

'^ Oliphant," said Walter, gently, on hearing these, ^' can you 
give me your mother's address ? And do not distress yourself 
about her any further now, for whatever happens she shall 
never want." 

'Tou mean," said Mr. Oliphant, slowly and feebly, *'if I 
die. ' 

' ' I hope and trust yon will recover," answered Walter ; '* but 
it may ease your mind now to know that I shall always look 
after her." 

\^ You are verv generous," faltered the tutor. 

*' I am only glad to have it in my power," said Walter. Aiid 
having obtained Mrs. Oliphant 's aadress, he at once enclosed a 
cheque for twenty pounds for her pjresent use, writing to her at 
the same time to miform her of her son's dangerous iUness. p 
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After awhile Mr. Oliphant began to wander ^gain, addreaaing 
Biiatohes of imaginary eonversation to the late Lord Beddiffe in 
extenuation of his conduct, and repeatedly mentioning Maria 
Oresham's name. 

*' It is right that she should also know," thought Walter; 
and after settling with the lodginff-house keeper for the time 
Mr. Oliphant h^ already been Uiere, and desiring the nurse 
neither to spare attention nor money on the patient, he procured 
a cab, and drove at once to Reddiffe House. 

He was ushered by Snowdon into the dining-room, where 
George and Fannie were sitting iHe-d-Uie o?er their dessert, and 
^waa received by both with great cordiality. 

'^ We thought you were going to cut us also, Mr. Sefton," 
said Fannie, coquettishly. *' I hope you have come to stay 1 
George was just saying he wished when you come to town that 

Sou would always come here. We heard you had returned, and 
ad gone down to Brighton to see the Duchess." 

**Yes,'* answered Walter, *'I have been to Brighton, and 
only returned to-day." 

''And how is Julia V asked Fannie, who was beginning to 
, be perfectly easy in her new rank, " and dear Aunt Bettly ? Do 
you know, Mr. Sefton — may I call you WiJter, for I am a half- 
cousin now, you know ? — that I do so like Aunt Bettly. She is 
'• a dear old lady, I think, and she ia coming to stay with us very 
tooon, I hope, at Cumber." 

''The Duchess* is a little better, I hope," replied Walter ; 
" and I am glad that you like Lady Bettly, and, of course, shall 
be honoured," he added, with a smile, "if you will consider me 
in the light of a cousin." 

''I am sure I shall," said Fannie. "George and I are one 
now, you know, and his relations are mine. And I hope we will 
not only be cousins but frienda " 

'' Tou are very good," answered the young man. 

" And you must come and stay with us at Cumber also," went 
on Fannie. "I do so wish we could get the Duchess to come 
too, Walter. She's George's favourite sister, and he would like 
her to come so much. And I feel so unhappy that I have parted 
them. I wish you would tell her, Walter, how grieved I am, 
and how George frets because she will not see him." 

"Indeed I don't," said George. " If I'm not good enough 
company for her, she may just let me alone." 

"But, dear, it is not you, but me," answered Fannie, with 
the prettiest air of regret. *' You, of course, are good enough 
for her, or any one else in the world, for that matter ; but you 
see what your naughty, foolish love for me, George, coat you." 
And Fannie went round and laid her hand affectionately on 
George'a broad ahoulder. 
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^ 'I By Jove r' said he, putting his arm round her waiit and 
giving her a hearty kiss, ^'S she doesn't think you good 
'enough I care nothing about her, and you may tell her so." 

"Ko, no, diurling, don't say that," said Fannie. '^ Of course, 
it was natural she should not be pleased. It was very wrong 
of us, you know, George, to fall in love with each other ; bu^ 
ait we have, I want them to forgive us. And I hope Walter will 
tell them so," she added, looking appealingly at Walter, who 
absolutely began to wonder (so great is the influence of youth 
and beauty on men) whether Fannie were speaking her real 
sentiments or not. 

** I have some sad news for you," he said, after a moment's 
silence. 

" Sad news ! " echoed Fannie. ' ' Whatever can it be about ? " 

*'I have just left what 1 fear is Mr. Oliphant's death-bed," 
answered Walter, gravely. 

^' Poor fellow ! what is he dying of ? " asked Fannie, com- 
posedly. '* We've seen nothing of him lately. Indeed, pa 
forbid Maria keeping on with him. He said it wouldn't do 
now, you know." And Fannie smiled and bridled. 

'* Still, I think your sister should be told now that he is so 
ill," said Walter. 

"Well, I don't know," replied Fannie, confidentially. 
" You see, Maria is — well, rather peculiar, and she did like poor 
Oliphant, I'm sure, and, as I told you, pa wouldn't hear of it. 
Indeed, it would be madness, for he has nothing now." 

'' He was a kind friend to you all once. Lady Kedcliffe," said 
Walter, ^* and he has been in desperate need lately." 

^*0h, of course I'll be glad to send him anything," answered 
Fannie. *^ I shall order them to send him some soup and 
' jelly." 

''There is no need," replied Walter; ''Mr. Oliphant has 
everything of that kind now." 

" Where has he got them, then ? " inquired Fannie, curiously, 
' for I know he was awfully badly oflf — after we married." 

** He has everything, now," said Walter, briefly ; " but I 
believe it would be a comfort to him to see your sister, and I 
certainly think that she should know of his danger." 

"But is he really dying?" said Fannie. "And what is the 
matter with him ? " 

" It is a bad case of fever," answered Walter. 

"Fever ! " cried Fannie, in horror ; '* and you mean to say, 
Mr. Sef ton, you have come straight from a bad fever case ? " 

" I must plead guilty to that, at any rate," replied Walter. 

" It is frightfully dangerous," went on Fannie, "frightfully 
< — ^to do so. You will excuse me, Mr. Sefton," she coQtinued, 
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^'if laftk you not to stay a moment longer, and Til ring befoi^ 
yon go for Snowdon to bring disinfectants, and burnt cinders^ 
and everything of that kind he can think of." 

" Where is your sister, Lady Redcliffe," persisted Walter. •. 

*/ Don't ask me," said Fannie, ''don't ask me, please. I 
won't have Maria going to see a man dying of fever ; I won t 
have her coming here, at least. If she does ; and I won't hav& 
her told." 

''Then I shall do so on my own responsibility," answered 
Walter. ' ' Good night. Lady 'Bedcliffe. " And he took up his hat 
and left the hall, while Fannie ordered the chair he had sai 
upon to be instantly taken out and aired. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

LIFE AND DB ATH. 

When he returned to the sick man's chamber he found him 
lying in a deep, heavy, yet disturbed slumber. Everything,, 
however, looked different around him. The linen on the bed 
was dean, and there was a refreshing smell of tea and some 
other subtile perfume in the room, and the neat and pleasant- 
looking nurse was sitting reading her Bible by a shaded lamp ; 
and after Walter had made his whisperied inquiries about tbe 
patient, when, with a blush he produced a small bunch of choiqe 
flowers that he had purchased on his way, she looked at hila 
with a gentle smile. 

" That is more like a woman's act, sir," she said, as she placed 
them in a glass near the bed, " yet it's wonderful how the 8i6k 
like them." 

"Is there anything else lean get?" asked Walter, in the 
same undertone ; but the nurse shook her head. 

" We must leave him in the Lord's hands now," she said, " w& 
have done all that we can do;" and somehow Walter feit 
happier that night when he thoaght of the nurse's words. , 

before he retired to rest he wrote to Maria Gresham, teljling 
her, as he had told his mother, of "Mrs, Oliphant's condition, 
and urging her, if possible, to come up to town and see him, 
" as I think it will be a great happiness," he wrote, "for him 
to have seen you, whichever way his illness may turn." 

The next morning there was a little change for the b^t4r 
apparently with the patient ; yet the physician whom W^ter 
had called in, still looked very grave, and shook his head when 
Walter followed him from the room to ask him his real opinion 
of Mr. Oliphant's state. 

"He has some dangerous symptoms," answered the great 
; doctor. "He is young, certainly, and he may pull through^ 
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but )le ap{)ears to me to hare been in a very low state of body 
before the fever attacked bim." 

" I fear that is too true/' said Walter, sadly ; and then h& 
fethmed to the sick man's side, so as to allow the nurse to take- 
her much needed rest. 

Mr. Oliphant knew him when he went back, and spoko 
sensibly ; asking Walter with steady courage to tell him exactly 
what the doctor had said. 

**Ido not fear death," he continued, calmly, in reply to 
Walter's faltering and uncertain answer to his question, ^'aifd 
have ever faced it as inevitable." 

''But, in thinking of it," asked Walter, hesitatingly, *' wh^t 
do you chiefly feel ? " 

" Curiosity," said the tutor, ''to solve the mysteries of life 
we must quit it. The little child and the profoundest thinker of 
the age are alike ignorant of our coming existence." 

"But you believe we shall exist 1 " Said Walter. 

" Yes, " answered the tutor^ slowly and solemnly. ' • I beliete 
that through the mists and darkness which surround us here, 
that there we shall And a truer life. With the body must cBe 
its many weaknesses, kibd an eternal existence cannot be tram- 
melled with the small miseries which here fret and degrade our 
souls." 

Walter sighed deeply. 

**We shall quit tndie, I believe and trust," went on Mr. 
Oliphant, '' with the Jfading frames we leave behind us— and -I 
believe also that One who knows them not, shall be our Judge, 
and in believing this I can cross, without shrinking, the datk 
valley which lies between me and light." 

** Yet life might be sweet," said Walter, restlessly. 

"Ay, might," answered the tutor, thoughtfully. "But whlit 
does the poet tell us, Sefton, he added, with his old, sweet 
smile. "Man never is, but always to be blest." 

After awhile he spoke of Maria Qresham, expressing a wi&h 
that she should be informed of his great danger. 

**Ihave already written to her," said Walter, "and I trust 
in a day or two Miss Gresham will be here." 

" She must come quickly, or it will be too late/' answered Mr. 
Oliphant ; "and in after years, dear girl, I think she would like 
to remember she was with me at the last." 

Late in the afternoon his mother arrived, land it was piteoUa 
to see her heart-broken grief. "He was her only son, and she 
was a widow," and, in these pathetic words of Holy Writ, what 
a story of fond ho^s, of unfulfilled dreams, of utter helplessne^ 
and bitter destitution Were told ! 

With Considerate kindness, WaRer tried to soothe hir 
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sorrow, and in a few well-choBen and delicate words, intimated 
to her that as regards money she need have no farther anxiety. 
Then the widow lifted up her hands and blessed him, calling on 
Him whom she had served so long to reward him tenfold for his 
good deed. 

Mr. Oliphant knew his mother, as he had known Walter, but 
his mind wandered frequently, and the strange stupor came 
mist-like back and back upon his brain. He talked some- 
times of his childhood, dwelling on the happy days before the 
«tem struggle for bread, which with him had ended so 
disastrously, began. There was a sunny spot in the garden 
«f his old home that he frequently referred to, and his mother 
sat and listened with streaming eyes to his unconnected words, 
which recalled so many episodes of her own early life to her 
snind. 

The people of the house were very attentive now, and ** the 
strange gentleman upstairs,'* who had scarcely been able to 
•obtain a cup of tea when he was lirst attacked by fever, to soothe 
his parching thirst, might have had many attendants now. But 
were they to be blamed for this? They, too, perhaps, had 
endured the grim struggle with poverty that their unhappy 
^est had suffered under their roof. We scoff at the cringing 
sycophancy of the lower classes to the rich, forgetting often that 
their very bread depends upon it, and that those "who fare 
4ramptuously every day," can scarcely understand the miseries 
and deprivations of the very poor. When hampers of game 
And fruit came from one of the Duke of Malvern's country 
4ieats, by the Duchess's orders ; when coroneted letters and 
expensive brines were left at the obscure lodgings, whose keepers 
had only previously seen most of these luxuries Uurough the shop 
windows, was it to be wondered at that their respect and interest 
for the sick man should increase ? 

It did, at all events, and poor Mrs. Oliphant left these dismal 
rooms with the impression that their landlord and landlady 
were two of the most obliging and civil people in the world. 
Bhe knew not, luckily, of the insulting words, the cold neglect, 
her son had borne from those who seemed so pleasant and 
■Attentive now. 

Even Mrs. Oliphant's grief was soothed to a certain extent by 
the kindness of those around her. Walter had written to Julia, 
by her request, to tell how Mr. Oliphant was, and a day or two 
later a letter arrived from her Grace for the poor widow, endos- 
ing a cheque for a larger amount than she had ever had in her 
Jiand before. 

"See how ihey must have all respected him," said Mrs. 
Oliphant, wiping away a tear, as she put the few kindly eom- 
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miflerating words which accompanied this money into Walter's 
hand. **They did not blame him at all events, though he 
might himself, poor dear, for his pupil's unfortunate marriage ;" 
and she began talking of the Duchess, making the most parti- 
cular inquiries about her looks, her dress, and her jewels, as if' 
these were matters of real interest to herself. 

The '^ unfortunate marriage,*' however, that she bewailed, 
ae^med likely to turn out anything but so. Fannie had studied 
ihe rude and brutal nature she had to deal with, and used for- 
ts management the coarse tools that she deemed necessary to 
employ. The chiefest of these was flattery, and by never 
•pposing her will to his, and openly telling him how superior he 
was in every way to his 'Moving little Fan," as she called herself, 
she was gradually obtaining a complete mastery over him, and 
could reidly make him do anything she wished. 

'* I have only my love to give you, dearest," she used to say, 
''for all you have given me," and George would swear a stable- 
boy's oath that he wanted nothing better, and present Fannie 
with anything she happened to have taken a fancy to. 

*' Have you ever been to Brighton, darling ? " she said to hint 
one morning, a few days after Walter had called at Beddiffe 
House to in£:)rm them of Mr. Oliphant's illness, ''for I should 
so much like to go for a little change, as I think it would do ua 
both good," and Geoige, as usual, complied with her request ; 
her real motive for wishing to inhale ihe sea-breezes being that 
she meant to force her acquaintance on the Duchess of Malvern. 

She made this move by ner father's advice, for she had had » 
letter from him in answer to the one she had addressed to him 
an hour after Walter Sef ton had left the house, to return to the 
tutor's bed-side, to warn him that Walter intended writing to- 
Maria to tell her of her lover's illness, and advising him for the 
next few days to receive all letters himself which came to 
Cumber; "as fancy, pa," wrote Fannie, "if through any of 
Maria's high-flown nonsense we were to get fever, or anything^ 
horrid among ua" 

Mr. Gresham's opinion agreed with that of his youngest 
daughter, and when Walter's expected letter came, after reaSng- 
it, he calmly deposited it on the top of the fire, considering aa 
he did so, he was only doing his duty to Maria, for whom now 
he was reflectively weighing the different incomes of the unmar<» 
ried or widowed gentlemen in the neighbourhood ; for Mr. 
Gresham was a man of many resources, and having done so well 
for one daughter, he wasi determined to be equsdly suiccessful 
with the other. 

George and Fannie therefore went to Brighton, and after 
various projects had passed- through her fertile brain how to get 
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C^rge into his Bister's hoiue, Fannie detennmed to attack Julift. 
tlurougli her well-known generosity about money. 

'* G^rgie, darling," she said to her husband, shortly after 
ihey had arrived there, nestling up to him as she spoke, '^do 
jou know what Fve been thinking about ? " 

'< Well, what ? " asked George. 

'^Well, darling, you haveirt to be ancry with me, mind^*' 
went on Fannie, with her prettv appealing air, ''but Pve. 
thought often lately we really ought to do something for that 
poor Oliphani " 

" Why, I thought. Fan, you said we'd better have nothing 
4nore to say to him ? " replied Geozge, in genuine astonishment. 

« Well, I did at first, dear," s&Id Fannie, penitently, ''^but 
^terwards I remembered what he did for us. Tou see, darling,^ 
iie might have parted us if he had told your father." 

'' Don't know that," answered George. 

*' At all events he didn't try," continued Fannie, '' and so, 
dearest, I do think when we are so happy now, we should think 
A little of him. You see, if we were to raise a small sum among 
us it would make him comfortable during his illness, and if he 
•dies he could leave it to his mother." 

''Hum," said George, who, except in personal expenditure, 
was not profuse. " ^Hiat would cost a good deal. Fan, wouldn't 
it?" 
"Of course, darling, you couldn't do it all," answered Fannie ; 
" that is quite out of the question, but I'm sure the Duchess 
would assist if you were ask to her." 
, " Don't care to do it, though," replied George. 

" Well then, darling, may I ? " said Fannie, and after a good 
deal of cajolery George assented, and absolutely accompanied 
Fannie the next morning to the housQ that his sister Julia had 
taken. 

Fanne slipped a sovereign into footman's hand who openeU 
the door for them, and he was about to conduct them in state 
tip to the drawing-room, when Julia, who was accidentally leaving 
the breakfast-room, came out in her long trailing black garments,' 
•and with her large eyes cast wearily down, and actually met her 
brother and sister-in-law in the hall. 

I ' Ju I " exclaimed George, with some rough fe^nff in his 
YQice and manner at her changed appearance^ iqt he hm never 
«een her since her lovely girlhood — and what could Julia do but 
give her hand to her only brother ? 

" Come in here," she said, moving back towards the breakfast 
room she had just quitted, and with a stately bow of her proud 
head to Fannie, " you will find Lady Bettly here. " And when 
they entered her presence that lady received them almost 
•affectionately. 
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''.You must fozgive me intiuding upon you/' Baid Fannie, a 
little nervously, turning to the Duchess, and after she had 
exdianged greetings with the grand-aunt, ''but I have ventured 
to come to ask you a great favour." 

" What is that ? " said Julia. 

" Tou remember poor Mr. Oliphant," went on Fannie, speak- 
ing very fast, and turning very red ; '* well, 1 fear he is dying. 
Of course I know— ;-you — ^you have reasons to be angry with him, 
biit I believe he is very badly of^ and I've been thinking if — if 
we could raise a little money." 

"I do not think Mr. Oliphant will require money long," 
apswered Julia, coldly though not rudely. '' I have heard from 
niy cousin this morning, and they fear he is sinking fast ** 

' "Oh, poor man, is he !" said Fannie. ''And how good of 
Mr. Sefton to look after him. It is just like him, though. 
Oeorge and I think no one like Mr. Sefton." 

A faint bloom spread over Julia's cheek at this, and Lady 
Bettly, who had been listening to the conversation with a smile, 
became convinced that the new Lady Bedcliffe was a very clever 
young woman indeed. 

"My cousin is most amiable," answered Julia. "His 
attention to my dear father I shall never forget." 

" No, indeed, how could you ? " continued Fannie, enthusi- 
astically. " One knows one's true friends best in trouble ; and 
I'm sure we all felt — George and I felt — his lordship's death 
awfully. " And Fannie drew out her handkerchief. 

"She is overdoing it," thought the grand-aunt. 

"But as I said to George," went on Fannie, after an abortive 
effort to extract a tear, " it was only natural that you should be 
atigry at us marrying, and all that — and it's made me so un- 
happy. George is so fond of you, and I hope you'll forgive him 
at least, and be friends with him again." And the bride became 
really agitated as she said this, on a question that she had so 
much more at heart than Mr. Oliphant's illness. 

' " Well, well, never mind just now," said Lady Bettly, good- 
naturedly coming to her assistance, " George has got a pretty 
young wife at all events, and you must be very kind to him^ 
and by-and-by I daresay it will be all right with the family. 
But about this poor man Oliphant, what were you saying 1 " 

' "I was thinlang," answered Fanny, who had recovered her 
composure; " if we cduld raise a small sum for him, so that if he 
dies he could leave it to his mother. I know she is entirely 
dependent on him, because, poor fellow," she continued, again 
addressing Julia, "he wanted to marry my eldest sistc^r, so that 
is. how I Ibiow all- about his affairs." 

"It was kind, at least, of you to think of it," said the Duehess* 
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*^G^rge was very good about it," said Fannie, now looking 
at (George, who had been stating out of the window during the 
preceding dialogue ; '* indeed he is always good and kind ; but 
then, to be worth anything to this poor woman, it would take a 
ffood deal of money, so £ persuaded him to let me ask you to 
help us, as I know how rich and generous you are." 

*^I shall be most happy to contribute to Mrs. 01iphant'» 
rapport," answered Julia. ** If you choose, I can mention to 
my cousin when I write to him, that George and you wish some- 
thing yearly settled on this poor lady for life, and that I ahall 
glad^ share the expense." 

''Oh ! will you, will you really?" cried Fannie, overpowered 
with gratitude. *' How good you are — ^how very good ! George 
has often told me that you were so kind, so amiable—" 

'* Fan, you're pulling the long bow now," said George, and 
neither Julia nor Lady Bettly could help laughing at the 
interruption. 

"Well, George, you may say that for fun now," answered 
Fannie, **but you know it's true. £[aven't you often said the 
Duchess was your favourite sister ? " 

" So she is," said George, and with something of her old 
affection in her heart for her graceless brother, «fulia rose and 
went to his side by the window. 

** Well, and what do you do here, George 1 " she inquired, 
with a smile. 

''Nothing," replied George, emphatically ; "awfully tired of 
it ; want to be back to Cumber." 

"Dear Cumber." said Julia. 

"Well, why don't you come there 1 " asked George. " It'a as 
much your home now as it ever was, I suppose." 

'* It was indeed a home," sighed Julia. 

"Look here, little Ju," said George, turning round and facing 
his sister in his rough way ; "they tell me you and that fellow 
you've married don't hit it together over well, and that he made 
•ome row just before the governor died." 

"Oh, George, (George 1 don't speak of it," said Julia, with 
tearsgathering in her eyes. 

" Well, I won't, I won't," went on George ; '*but what I want 
to say is this : if ever he kicks up any more rows, you come to 
Cumber. It's your brother's house, and, by Jove I catch a 
fellow bullying you there, that's all ! " 

" Thank you, George," said Julia, and she put her hand into 
her brother's. It was something, she felt, even to have this 
rough protector in her need. 

The two ladies sitting behind them saw' this action, one of 
them, at least, trith a heart full of delight and triumph. 
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** You see they've settled it," said Lady Bettly, nodding her 
bugled headdress ; ^ * now it all depends on you. " 

'^ Oh ! I'm BO glad, so thankful," said Fannie. " It made me 
wretched, dear Lady Bettly, to think I had parted them. May 
I kiss you, dear Aunt Bettly ? " she went on, rising with the 
affectionate intention of showing her gratitude by pressing her 
lips on the powdered and painted surface which represented 
Lady Bettly's skin. ' 

''My dear, it is unnecessary," answered the old lady, with 
twinkling eyes, for she knew the danger of exposing her com- 
plexion to her new grand-niece's gushing salutes. '' We perfectly 
understand* each other, and are the best of friends;" and Fannie 
knew from that moment it was folly to act any more for the 
benefit of the worldly old woman who had trod life's stage so long. 
But she had gained her end, for when she rose to take her 
leave, Julia, to please her brother, offered her the little jewelled 
hand that she had once deemed it an impossibility would ever 
have been pressed by Mr. Gresham's daughter. 

'* I am so pleased to have seen you," said the Duchess, and 
Fannie could scarcely contain her exultation at the welcome words. 
She made George go and see his sister the next day, and she 
made him go the day after that. She did not intrude herself 
too much on the ladies, for she was too wary to do so, but she 
drew the brother and sister into the old familiar bonds, and 
Julia and George used to ride together and chat together almost 
the same as in their childish, happy days. 

No better news came from London. Mr. Oliphant was sinking 
fast, Walter Sefton wrote, and no answer, of course, had come 
to his letter from Maria Gresham. 

That young lady was living with her father and mother at 
Cumber (Mr. Gresham being fully engaged in magnificent 
preparations for the reception of his daughter and son-in-laW), 
and Maria was totally unaware of her unfortunate lover's illness,' 
and the first intimation she received of it was from this brief 
announcement in the Times : — 

"On the 19th inst, at 15, Hinton Street, of fever, the Rev. 
Gordon Oliphant, aged 31 years." 

Maria read these words, and the room seemed to swim around 
her, and all grew dark before her eyes, and the next moment' 
ahe fell with a dull and heavy thud upon the floor. 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

FBSTIVITIBS AT CUBCBEB. 

Mr. Gresham had considered the subject carefully — ^he had in* 
fact mused on it, and pondered on it, ever since the day that, 
the late Lord Redcliffe was laid in his grave ; and, after giving- 
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it his best consideration, had oome to the conclusion that three 
months was the proper time to be allowed to elapse out of re- 
spect to the memory of the old master before festivities were 
commenced in honour of the new. 

In the meanwhile, he was a very great man at Cumber. Jovial, 
red-faced farmers, who knew now their rents and leases depended 
on his will and pleasure, were not above doffing their low- 
crowned hats as Mr. Gresham, mounted on his expensive and 
well-groomed cob, rode pensively by. Even the gentry around 
began to feel he was in a different position. Lord Kedcliffe's 
Lurge estates lay adjacent to their small ones, and there are 
many ways, of course, that neighbours can help or annoy each 
other. They might not like the man ; but it is surprising how 
naturally we take to making ourselves agreeable to those on 
whom our bread-and-butter depends. Mr. Gresham had a good 
deal in his power now, and, to do him justice, he did not use it 
harshly. '' Some are bom great, some achieve greatness," he 
would think, as he calmly surveyed the broad lands he now 
really was the ruler of, or suasively returned the cringing bows 
of the tenants, who but a few months back had barely vouch- 
safed him a surly nod. He had achieved it, he thought, and he 
bore very little or no malice to those whose conduct had varied 
with his fortunes. 

*<My dear, you should not blame them for being different 
now," he said one day to his wife, who was of a more open and 
hotter nature than he was ; ''under the circumstances I should 
have been different to myself. Ha I ha ! ha ! " 

'' They're nothing but a set of toadies," replied Mrs. Gresham, 
still a little indignant. " There's that Mrs. Swinbumand Mary 
been calling here twice in three weeks, and not once in a year 
before ; but I wouldn't see them, not 1 1 " 

''My love, they want their leases renewed, so it is only 
natural," answered Mr. Gresham, with his bland smile ; '* but 
in their case they won't get it." 

" No, indeed, they've made enough mischief anyhow," said 
Mrs. Gresham. 

" Which doubtless they now regret," rejoined her husband. 
"Well, well, my dear, we have ridden the winning horse, and 
can afford to smile at disappointed malice." 

"I wish I felt easier about Maria though, "said Mrs. Gresham^ 
after a few moments' pause in this matrimonial conversation. 
^' My heart bleeds for that poor girl, do you know, Mr. Gresham. " 

"She looks ill," answered Mr. Gresham, with a touch of 
anxiety in his voice. 

"111?" echoed his wife, "she looks heart-broken. I wish, 
I m sure, she may ever get over it." 
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** Yes, my dear, yes," replied Mr. Gresbam. " Nature is a 
kindly mother, and one of her first great laws is change. In a 
week or two now Maria will have her sister and the brilliant 
circle, which I trust will gather round her to partake of the 
hospitalities of Camber, to distract her thoughts from the un- 
fortunate man lying in his pauper grave in London." 

'' It was a sad end, I'm sure," sighed kindly Mrs. Oresham. 

*^ Yes, but still I trust it will have no lasting ill-effect on 
Maria. In a new love she will forget the old, and, after all, it 
never would have done." 

" Well, he was a clergyman, you see—" 

" True, but I hope she will get some one better than a clergy* 
man. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " Though, what would some of our 
clerical dignitaries say if they heard that ? Ha ! ha ! " 

''You are fond of a jest still, Mr. Gresham," said Mrs. 
<3}re8ham, a little reprovingly. 

** Why not, love — why not ? Why not lighten life's dull 
round by harmless pleasantry and mirth ? Gome, come, mamma, 
we must have no sad looks. I want everything to smile on the 
auspicious occasion of our bride's return." 

In this cheerful and contented frame of mind Mr. Gresham 
now went through his daily duties. He had always outwardly 
tried to seem a prosperous man, but he really was one now, and 
naturally he enjoyed the reality. He looked ten years younger 
since Lord Redcliffe's death, and carried himself with an air of 
smiling condescension that must have been highly aggravating 
to some of his neighbours. 

The Swinbums indeed could scarcely contain their indignation, 
and when one day Mrs. Swinbum and her daughter Mary 
encountered the well-dressed portly gentleman, mounted on his 
valuable horse, who put up two neatly-gloved fingers to his hat 
in acknowledgment of the ladies' salutation, Mrs. Swinbum 
almost forgot her prudence in her exasperation. 

" Well, Mr. Gresham," she cried, waving her green parasol, 
"^^ so you're having a ride, are you ? You seem to be well 
mounted. Some of the young lord's property, I suppose? 

''Are you a judge of horseflesh, my good lady?" said Mr« 
<3rresham, smiling. 

"I'm a judge of other things besides! horseflesh," answered 
Mrs. Swinbum ; and then, remembering]the position, she made 
All effort to swallow her wrath. 

" Well, I hear," she went on after a moment's pause, " we are 
to have great doings presently in honour of the bride and bride- 
^oom." 

"Yes, we do intend to have some little social gatherings on 
tthat occasion," answered Mr. Gresham, agreeably. 
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*• We have not got any invitations yet, have we, mamma ? "* 
said Miss Mary Swinburn, pointedly. 

''We have confined them to friends," replied Mr. Gresham,. 
still smiling. '' Good morning, ladies ; " and he rode on, leaving, 
the ' ' ladies " in an indescribable state of jealousy and auger. 

''And they say, absolutely say," said MiEiry Swiubum, idmost 
choking with rage, "that the Duchess of Malvern notices her. 
^fter that I shall believe anything — believe she will even come 
and stay here ! " 

The next day they heard that this was actually to be the case. 
The Duchess uf Malvern, Lady Hettly, and one or two other 
Indies of rank and position, whose acquaintance the new Lady 
Bedcliffe had contrived during the last few weeks through the 
influence of the grand-aunt to pick up, were coming down, it 
was said, to join in the festivities at Cumber, and Mrs and Miss 
Swinburn felt perfectly wild with indignation to think they 
were not invited to meet them. 

" What shall we do, mamma," cried Mary, " to get asked ? " 
But "mamma" shook her head, and declared she feared after 
what Mr. Gresham had said it was hopeless ; and hopeless they 
certainly found it to be. 

Nevertheless, they were to be seen among the crowd when 
Mr. Gresham, mounted on his glossy steed, stood at the head of 
a large body of tenantry beneath a magnificent arch of ever- 
gireens, erected at the commencement of the Cumber property, 
the day the young couple were expected to return, and when 
their carriage appeared in sight the air rang with cheers tor 
welcome the new lord. 

By Mr. Gresham's direction, the horses were taken out of the. 
carriage, and the bride and bridegroom drawn in triumph to 
the Park by the admiring tenantry around them. Had (ieorge 
been the cleverest and noblest young man who ever assumed 
family honours, he could not have been received with greater 
enthusiasm, ^n ox was roasted whole, and wine and beer were 
poured out as water through the entire day, to whoever came to 
ask for them. Mr. Gresham began his hospitalities in princely 
fashion, at any rate, and bore himself with such dignified ease 
and condescension, that Fannie could scarcely contain her 
admiration for her father. 

"Well, pa, you do know how to do things," she said to him, 
the moment they were alone. " Did you see the Swinburns at 
the arch ? Mary was green, positively green, with envy." 

"We have begun well," said Mr. Gresham, who was not 
inordinately upset with success, "but we must maintain our 
position. Among the tenantry of course it is all right, but we 
must have the landed gentry. You are sure, my love, the 
Duchess is coming ? " 
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*' She said she would, pa, and I think she wilL" And Fannie 
timiled at her father. 

* * Who comes with her, love ? " inquired Mr. Gresham. 

"Well, pa, there's Lady Bettly, of course, and a pretty girl 
thev call Miss Prescott — the Hon. Miss Prescott — ^and Walter 
'Sefton, and a friend of his, a very rich young man, called 
Prescott too." 

*' Young Sefton is coming, then ? " said Mr. Gresham, half 
closing his small eyes. 

"TeB,"and Fannie smiled again. ''Walter will be sure to 
<;ome, I think. We have got so intimate, do you know, papa, 
and he really is a nice young fellow. 

' ' Well then, my dear, in the invitations to the banquet that 
I propose we give on the 20th, I should invite the whole of the 
igentry round to meet the Duke and Duchess of Malvern, and I 
fancy few of them will decline to do so." 

*» But, pa, the Duke's in Italy ? " 

'* Yes, love, so he is, but he may be expected to return, and 
be accidentally delayed, for anythmg that our neighbours here 
will know." 

' ' But that horrid Richard Swinburn is with him, and they 
tire sure to talk. " 

'^ I do not propose to ask any one to this state banquet, love, 
that they could have a chance of talking to," answered Mr. 
Oresham ; and the invitations were issued accordingly, in spite 
of the bad taste of the proceeding, to meet the Duke and 
Duchess of Malvern. 

Mr. Gresham, however, in taking this step, had not acted 
without due consideration. A well-bred man might not have 
done it, but a clever and unscrupulous one would, and it had 
exactly the effect that he intended. 

The formal invitations from Lord and Lady Redclifte to all 
the late lord's country friends and neighbours, were doubtless 
read at first with smiles and scoffs by many who received them. 
But the bait took, and hardly the haughtiest among them cared 
to refuse to meet one of the richest Dukes and one of the 
lovpliest women in England. 

The ladies remembered that the Duchess of Malvern would 
probably receive during the approaching season, and hoped for 
recognition and invitations in town, and the gentlemen talked 
of the ducal rent-roll ; not forgetting the magnificent moors and 
Tast deer forest of which he was the owner. 

So when the appointed day came that George Lord Reddiffe 
was for the first time to receive his equals, carriage after carriage, 
containing all the dlite of the neighbourhood, drove into the 
tincient courtyard of Cumber, and were presented to the pretty 
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blooming bride, arrayed in the palest blosh silk, by Lady Bettly,. 
-who was personally acquainted with many of the families 
present. 

Poor Mrs. Gresham had declared herself unequal to the 
occasion, and had taken a convenient cold, and Maria also had 
declined to appear ; so of ''these new people, *' as some of their 
guests privately designated them, there were only Lady RedclifEe 
and her father present. Mr. Gresham, as we have seen, waa 
equal to any occasion, and he was certainly equal to this. Witl> 
most of the gentlemen he was already acquainted, and with 
amiling afiability he was soon seen moving among the ladies ; 
complimenting them on their beauty, or any other subject that 
was likely to please them, and thanking them for their gracioua- 
ness in coming so soon '' to visit his little Fan." 

He was too wise a man, in fact, to ignore the past, and 
therefore he alluded to it with a certain amount of tact and good 
taste, which certainly impressed many of the people present. 

Lady Bettly, too, who after considering the subject financially, 
had come to the conclusion that a thousand a year was a very 
good income to spend on dress and occasional expenses, but not 
enough to live on in the luxury she took pleasure in, had 
determined to reside as usual at Kedcliffe House, and so waa 
anxious that its new mistress should be acknowledged by the 
society she was accustomed to frequent. She therefore also 
exerted herself to make Fannie's first appearance in ''her world*'' 
a success, and went from dame to dowager with her whispered 
request that they would look kindly on the '*poor child." 
. "She is a dear little thing," she would say, " and, strange as 
it may seem, devoted to George. After all, he might have done 
worse, and I for one intend to forget that she was not bom 'one 
cf us. ' " And the old lady laughed and made herself agreeable, 
as she had laughed and made herself agreeable for more than 
sixty years. 

The great centre of attraction, however, at this banquet was 
the young Duchess of Malvern. Kearly all who were present 
had known her as the lovely Julia Norman, and had speculated 
and talked of her great marriage, wondering if it would change 
her, and were not a little eager to renew their acquaintance 
with her in her more elevated position. She wore black velvet, 
and her shapely head and throat, literally blazed with the most 
magnificent diamonds. 

"By Jove, Ju, you look like a queen 1" George had exclaimed 
when she first entered the reception rooms ; and no queen who 
ever trod the often perilous footsteps to a throne, could have 
looked more beautiful or dignified than she did, as she moved 
with stately grace among her old country neighbours and friends. 
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*'Her cousin/' as she now ever spoke of Walter Sefton, was 
not present. His absence was partly accidental, and partly by 
the advice of Lady Bettly. 

** My dear boy," she had said to Walter,* '*I hear you are 
coining to Cumber, on the occasion of George entertaining his 
country neighbours, and I am glad you are going to do so, for it 
is always a pleasure to me to have you with us. But let us be 
there a little while before you join us. Julia may not wish this, 
but it is as well that at her first public appearance down there, 
as the Duke is not with her, that no one but her old aunt should 
be seen in her train. You understand me, Sefton ; make some 
excuse to Julia to delay for a few days your coming. " 

The ** excuse" Walter made was his friend Mi, Prenoott. 
That young gentleman had by no means neglected to keep up 
his acquaintance with Walter Sefton, and had written to him 
frequently since they had pa^d in Rome ; and just at the 
commencement of the festivities at Cumber, he had informed 
Walter that he would be in town on a certain day, and had 
expressed a very earnest wish that they should meet at once 
on his arrival there. 

Walter accordingly did so, and asked Fannie's permission to 
bring John David down with him into Yorkshire, when he came. 
Fannie was but too delighted to give the invitation ; and as 
John David did not arrive in London till the day of the state 
banquet at Cumber, Walter excused himself from being present 
at it, pleading to Julia his promise to his friend. 

Two days later, however, the two young men appeared there, 
and appeared also surrounded by the prestige of great wealth ; 
which information Mr. Gresham had smilingly communicated on 
the day of the first state dinner among the aristocratic guests 
who had composed it. He had two reasons for this ; the first 
being that he wished some of the dlite to grace by their presence 
a fdte which had to take place at Cumber in a few days, and 
which was to comprise other classes besides theirs. Mr. 
Gresham meant to be popular, and he knew to be so he must be 
agreeable and hospitable to all. Every man who had a vote he 
privately determined should be invited to this general gathering, 
and he knew also that nothing pleases middle-class people so 
much as to be in the company of their social superiors. He 
therefore jokingly told among the pretty girls and their wary 
chaperones, at the first entertainment, all about the two rich 
young men who were expected at Cumber ; saying pleasantly, 
''I wish to show them our prettiest Yorkshire roses, so will you 
honour us ? It will be a mixture, you know — quite a mixture, 
but you ladies can keep among yourselves, and it will amuse 
you to see some of our, rustic friends in their holiday attire." 
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*'lf the DachesB can be present we can,*' said many a 
8tat«)]y country lady before this occasion, and the fSte at 
Cumber was therefore attended by various members of the 
npper classes, as well as by those for whom it was originally 
intended — ^namely, the tenantry and the humbler inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. 

It was a lovely fresh spring day, and there was a band and 
croquet during the afternoon, and towards evening a splendid 
banquet was laid out in a tent erected for the occasion in the 
grounds. After dinner was over, one of the principal tenants 
rose and proposed the health of the new lord ; adding, perhaps 
with some vague idea of a reduction of his rent, '^ and that of 
the lovely young lady, whom we have all known from childhood, 
and who is so worthy to grace her present exalted position." 
And he bowed to Fannie, who graciously and smilingly 
acknowledged the compliment. 

George had grown giudually purple during this address, as he 
foresaw that it entailed an answer on his part, and when he rose 
amid the cheers which the tenant's allusion to Fannie had called 
forth among his brother tenants, to acknowledge it, he became 
almost perfectly speechless, and barely contrived to stammer 
forth, *^ Thanks — ^thanks," in his thick voice; thus calling 
burning blushes te the cheeks of both his sister and his wife. 

But it was only for a moment, 'i'he next, grand, dignified, 
and composed, Mr. Gresham, who was sitting by his side, rose 
to the rescue. 

*' My dear boy,' said he, laying his hand on George's broad 
shoulder, '* pardon me— dear friends, forgive me if 1 usurp the 
privilege of my honoured lord and my dear son in one, and reply 
to the graceful and touching allusion which has just been made 
to my beloved child. Ladies and gentlemen, from my heart I 
thaukyou;" and Mr. Gresham laid his hand on his white 
waistcoat above the spot where that organ was supposed to be 
situated. ** What do you think my feelings are to-day — what 
can they be ? Thirty years ago, appointed by the late lord to 
succeed my respected father in the management of these 
estates, I have lived among you, and I asked and claimed no 
better fate than to die among you, as I have lived, a faithful 
servant of the noble family whose interests 1 ever made 
my own. But love — ^love, ladies, that fickle god ; " and he 
looked round and smiled, *' has changed this humble destiny. 
The heir of this great house chose my child, and, by doing so, 
elevated her to a rank which, as my worthy friend on my left 
has so kindly remarked, and which, even though her father, I 
must admit, she is fully fitted to adorn ; that rank too has been 
acknowledged and recognised by the presence here to-day of 
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-the loveliest and highest of her new kinswomen, the beautiful 
and noble Duchess of Malvern. " 

Mr. Greshain was here interrupted by the most vociferous 
cheering, and the whole tent rang in honour of the lovely lady, 
who was seated by Walter Sef ton's side, and who blushingly 
and smilingly acknowledged the popularity of her name among 
iho inhabitants around her old home. 

^fter this there were more speeches, and more compliments^ 
all through which Mr. Gresham surpassed himself by his 
4irbanity and playfulness, and finally he announced that in an 
jadjoining tent a ball was now about to commence *' for us 
young people," and he actually had the audacity to go up to 
liady Bettly, and ask her to open it with him ! That wise old 
Jady, however, declined. 

'* My dancing days are over, Mr. Gresham," said she, good- 
naturedly, though for all that she was not going to exhibit her- 
self with the ex-agent in public. * * Find one of your Yorkshire 
roses, as you call them, for a partner, for, for my part, I am too 
old to dance on damp grass." 

So Lady Bettly and some of the elder ladies retired, but not 
Mr. Gresham. He danced with the partnerless ; he danced 
with the farmers' comely dames, with the rosy lasses whose 
lovers happened to be absent, and he danced till his feet were 
sore and his head whirling. John David also distinguished 
liimself by his activity, and danced with Miss Norah Prescott 
till that young lady felt sure, perfectly sure, he was about to 
propose. 

*'0h, Julia, what shall I say if he does?" she whispered ia 
the Duchess's ear ; and Julia in turn laughingly confided her 
perplexity to Walter. 

These two early left the ball-room, or rather the tent where 
the ball was held, and wandered together in the cool dark walks 
in the grounds, exciting no little remark and censure among 
isome of the ladies present by doing so. 

"It is a pity the Duke is not here," said one. ''She is too 
young to be left alone," said another. ''She is imprudent," 
.said a third. 

But Julia was not thinking of scandalous tongues or prying 
/eyes. She was thinking of the bright summer days that she 
and Walter had spent here together — of the golden hours that 
never could return. 

"I shall come to Cumber to die, Walter," she said ; and all 
the answer Walter gave was a broken, quivering sigh. 

Almost unconsciously they wandered on, and leaving the busy 
crowd behind them, sought the quiet borders of the lake, oa 
Avhose breast a half-moon 'was shedding its fitful rays from 
among the broken and fleecy clouds. 
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They heard the masio in the distance, and the faint sounds of 
dancing and mirth ; but around them all seemed utterly deserted 
and still. The scene and time recalled to Julia's unsettled mind 
the miserable night before her wedding-day, and in broken 
accents she told Walter for the tirst time of that unhappy 
episode. 

**0h, my God ! " said Walter, deeply moved. "Would yoa 
have come with me, then ? Would you, indeed, have left all at 
that last hour?" 

" Yes, everything," said Julia. ** Walter, Walter ! why could 
you not hear me then ? Why could you not come to save me 
before it was too late ** And she burst into passionate sobs. 

Struggling with his almost uncontrollable emotion, Walter 
strove to soothe her, and at last succeeded in doing so, and drew 
her gently away ; and as the cousins' footsteps died in the dis- 
tance, the face of Miss Mary Swinburn, distorted with malignant 
triumph, appeared from behind one of the great forest trees 
near where they had been standing during Julia's brief out- 
break. 

Disappointed at not obtaining an invitation to the fdte, she 
had nevertheless determined to watch it from a distance, and had 
been startled at her post of observation by approaching footsteps, 
and had barely time to secrete herself when Julia and Walter 
appeared in sight, and she had thus actually heard every word 
that had passed between them while they had stood there. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

NEWS FROM SEFTON. 

Utterly unconscious that they had been overheard or seen, the 
cousins returned to the more frequented parts of the grounds, 
and presently met John David and Miss Prescott, both appa- 
rently in a state of the most violent excitement. 

"Ohl Julia," whispered Miss Prescott, withdrawing her 
arm from John David's, and slipping it under the Duchess's, 
**he has done it." 

''By Jove ! Sefton," said John David, also in an emphatia 
undertone in Walter's ear — *'by Jove, I've done it ! " 

''What has he done?" asked the Duchess, looking at the 
blushing, fluttering girl, who was clinging to her. 

*' He has asked me," again whispered Miss Prescott, in such 
awe-struck tones, as if the fate of nations depended on it. 

" To marry him ? " said Julia. 

" Yes," answered the trembling Nora, " and I don't know 
what to say." 

"Say what your heart dictates," replied Julia, slowly. "If 
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you love this young man, marry him. Let nothing else sway 
you, for all other motives end but in disappointment and. 
misery." 

' ' But about his family ? " hesitated I^ora, who somehow or 
other had discovered that John David did not derive his being 
from a race of Yere de Veres. 

" But you are not going to marry his family," said Julia. 
*'Nora," she went on, with unconscious pathos, after a* 
moment's pause, *' there was a time when I too thought of these- 
things, when I thought a great position would make up for the 
loss of those tender ties and affections which alone can satisfy a 
woman's heart. But it is a mistake — ^a terrible mistake ;: 
nothing can be to us what love is ; nothing can compensate for 
the wretchedness of daily companionship with one to whom we 
are indifferent." 

The young girl looked up timidly in Julia's gloomy face as- 
she said this, and tenderly pressed her arm. Vague rumours 
had already reached her ears of Julia's unsuitability to her 
husband, and she felt somehow that her words indicated a 
restless and unhappy heart 

'*I — ^I — ^like Mr. Prescott, you know," she said, modestly. 

''Then tell him so," answered Julia, and Nora with many 
pretty confessions and blushes finally consented to do so. 

In the meanwhile, John David had also been making his con- 
fession to Walter. 

** What do you say?" Walter had answered carelessly, for he- 
was thinking of other things, after his friend's first agitated 
Announcement that '* he had done it ! " 

"I say," repeated John David, "I say, Sefton, that, by 
Jove, I've done it ! " 

' * What do you mean ? " asked Walter. 

" What could I mean ? " said John David, slightly offended. 
*'I mean I've tried it on. I've risked it. I've asked that dear 
little girl to marry me, and, by Jove, Sefton, I believe she 
will!" 

** I daresay," said Walter. 

*^ It's a serious step, though," said John David, shaking his 
round black head. '' I feel as if I had gone into a plunge bathi 
—I feel — ^in fact, indescribable." 

" It will all come right, I should think," replied Walter. 

** I shall have to face the old boy," went on Mr. Prescott,. 
thoughtfully, ''and have to answer all sorts of bothers and 
questions — and then, Sefton — ^you are my friend, I know, so I 
don't mind saying it to you — ^but the old Udy — the mother, in 
fact, is very well — but you see — ^well, not exactly up to this sort 
of thing." 
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" What soft of tiling ? " 

''Not up to the mark, as it were," said John David, un- 
filially. * ^ A good old woman and that lot, you know, but 
^ants toning down. Yes, by Jove, wants polishing up ! " 

Walter laughed. 

*' There's where you old families have the pull of us," said 
John David. ''Men can rise to their fortunes, as it were," 
and he complacently stroked his moustache, "but the women — 
by Jove, the blue blood tells in them." 

"Look at our hostess," said Walter, " she seems to be going 
to hold her own at any rate." 

** She's got a good backer," answered John David. "Old 
<7resham holds the sponge, and, by Jupiter, a •pluckier ancient 
I never met ! " 

At this moment they encountered Mr. Gresham himself. 

"Talk of the — ," exclaimed John David, "and here 
lie is ! " 

" Young gentlemen, young gentlemen, how is this?" cried 
JVir. Gresham, reproachfully, who had his eldest daus^hter, who 
looked pale and wan, leaning on his arm. "Are there nobrighi; 
eyes, no rosy cheeks around to tempt you to indulge in the 
* light fantastic toe,' that I find you two walking here alone? 
Mr. Prescott, where is your fair namesake 1 Sef ton, have yoa 
lately seen your lovely kinswoman, the Duchess ? " 

"They are together, I believe," answered Walter, coldly, and 
rather repressively. 

" I want a word with her Grace," said Mr. Gresham. " Ah ! 
there she is. Excuse me, Sefton, for a moment, if I ask you to 
-take charge of Maria till I return ? Maria, my dear, I am sure 
Mr. Sefton will give you his arm ; " and Mr. Gresham dropped 
his daughter's as he spoke, and Maria was left standing by 
Walter Sef ton's side. 

He had not addressed her before during the day ; resenting, 
not unnaturally, her apparent neglect of the unfortunate tutor ; 
but the politeness of a gentleman left him no option now. 

" Will you accept my escort till your father's return. Miss 
^Gresham ! " he said, and Maria mutely laid a cold and trembling 
hand upon his arm. 

' * Mr. Sefton," she began, nervously, after a moment's silenoe^ 
"I should like to ask you something — ^ask you a question." 

* ' I shall be glad to answer it," said Walter, gravely. 

"Did — did you see or hear anything of poor Mr. Oliphaiit 
-during his last illness ?" 

Waiter looked at her in surprise. 

"My people," went on Miss Gresham, faltering and 
itrembling, " will tell me nothing on the subject. Fannie did. 
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liowever, drop a hint that you had seen him before he died, and 
all day I have been anxious to ask you if it was so. " 

" Yes," said Walter, '* I was with him daily during the last 
three weeks of his life." 

^'And — and "continued Maria, and then she paused,. 

visibly overcome by her feelings. 

** You received my letter, 1 suppose? " asked Walter. 

"Your letter," said MissGresham, quickly, " what letter ? " 

** That I wrote to you by his request when he was dying," 
answered Walter. 

*» Never," said Maria, emphatically, "never. No word or 
line of yours ever reached me, and the first 1 knew of his illness 
— was — was to read the announcement of his death ;" and the 
poor girl gave a quick sharp sob. 

** You have been cruelly deceived then," said W^alter, sternly, 
"and no excuse can be made for those who prevented you 
soothing the last hours of one who truly loved you." 

. " It was cruel — cruel," sobbed Maria, and before she retired 
to rest that night she sought her sister on the subject. 

Fannie was sitting by the fire in her dressing-room, with her 
fair hair loose (some of the coils of which were reposing on her 
knee), when her sister entered the room, and her pretty clear 
skin was flushed, and she looked as happy and content as any 
youn^ matron in England could possibly appear. 

" Where is George ? " said Maria, in a low tone, approaching, 
her sister. 

''Frightfully screwed, my dear," answered Fannie, laughing. 
''Pa and I have got him to bed at last. Don't you hear him 
snoring 1 He'll be like a bear to-morrow, of course, and have a 
splitting headache. " 

" I have come to ask you something V* said Maria, in the same- 
low tone, after glancing at the open door of the adjoining room, 
where her brother-in-law was taking hie^ repose. *^ Why did you 
deceive me, Fannie? Why did you not tell me Mr. Sefton 
wrote to me — why did you prevent me going to Gordon's death- 
bed?'' 

"And catching a fever," said Fannie, coolly. "What would' 
have been the good of, it Maria, I ask you tliat ? " 

"The good ! " echoed Maria. 
. " Yes," answered the practical younger sister, " 1 repeat, the 
good ? This poor man was dying of typhus fever ; you could not 
therefore have ever married him, even if he had had anything 
to marry on, so what was the good' of being talked about for 
nothing— for running after a man on his death-bed, in fact,^ 
besides the risk of taking a fever ? " 

"Not to hear his last words," murmured Maria, "not to 
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•clasp his hand once — once—— ;" and she leant her head against 
the mantelpiece, and tears ran hot and fast down her pale 
-cheeks. 

'* Don't, dear," said Fannie getting up, and putting her aim 
Tound her sister, ''don't cry, that's a darling. It won't bring 
him back again, you know, Maria," she said ; ''and a good thing 
too," she thought. 

"I — I know that," wept Maria, "but to think ^that he died 
4ilone." 

"But he didn't, dear," said Fannie. "His mother was with 
liim, and Walter Sefton, and he had everything money could 
buy." 

''Did you send him money and comforts then, Fannie?" 
Asked Maria, looking at her sister. 

"I helped," said Fanny, diplomatically, "and so did Walter 
Sefton, and so for that matter did the Duchess. He had really 
everything, dear ; so don't fret" 

" Everything but me," thought Maria, and she crept away, 
leaving her younger sister to enjoy a sound and comfortable 
night's rest, unbroken by reproaches of conscience or any ot^er 
disturbing influences. 

Yet she was fond of her sister in her way, and scolded Walter 
Sefton in her pretty coquettish fashion the next morning at 
breakfast, for being " such a naughty boy as to tell Maria about 
poor Oliphant." 

"I think it was a cruel — almost a wicked action to deceive 
her," said Walter; and he looked as he spoke at the fair, pretty 
woman opposite to him, and wondered if such a thing as a heart 
•existed in her comely form. 

" Thank you, cousin Walter, for your lecture," Said Fannie, 
with a bow, and Julia just at that moment entering the break- 
fast-room, she instantly appealed to her on the subject. 

" What do you think he is calling me ?" she said, nodding at 
Walter. ' ' Wicked and cruel ! " 

"What have you done to deserve it ?" asked Julia, languidly. 

" Only prevented my poor sister catching typhus fever, by not 
letting her know Mr. Oliphant wished to see her before he died," 
answered Fannie. 

"And you did this 1 " said Julia. 

" Well--I did," replied Fannie. " Pa and I did it, at least, 
And we did it for the best, I am sure." 

" And they loved each other, did they not ? " said Julia, slowly» 
and she looked at Walter. "And Walter thought it was oruel^ 
did he ? — yes, and Walter was right." 

"I'm sure I'm very sorry if I did wrong," said Fannie, who, 
«f course, could not oppose her opinion to the Duchess's. 
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" You acted to your sister as, I suppose, in the same position, 
you would have wished her to act to you," answered Julia, 
coldly ; and Fannie began to fear that she had made a serious 
mistake. 

I he entrance of the post-bag, however, speedily distracted 
their attention from Mr. Oliphant's death-bed, for there were 
several letters for them all. 

Julia received two with foreign post-marks, which she indiffer* 
ently left lying unopened by her plate, and Walter also received 
two from Sefton ; one of which he looked at in surprise, for it 
was from his father, which was a very unusual proceeding on 
the part of Sir John. 

" Dear Walter," it began, " you paid such a very short visit 
the last time you were at home, that I had not time to make any 
business arrangements or proposals to you whatever. But now 
I think that it is right that I should do so, and accordingly I 
address this letter to you. I conclude since Lord lledcliffe's 
death, you have given up all idea of entering on any publics 
career. Indeed, I see no possible interest you could have to 
push you forward with anyone else, and I therefore advise you 
to think of it no more. It would also entail a great outlay and 
expense, which probably would never be refunded. Under these 
circumstances, your thoughts for the future, I should think, 
naturally would turn to home. The fortune which Lord Ked- 
cliffe has left you, judiciously invested in land and other good 
securities, will yield you an excellent income ; out of which I 
shall expect to receive, of course, a yearly sum suitable for your 
maintenance. My object in writing to you to-day, however, is 
to inform you, that the small estate belonging to Jervis, (you 
remember him), will, I am privately informed, be soon in the 
market (you see the end of improvident habits), and I propose 
that you and I should conjointly buy this property ; thus 
materially increasing the Sefton estate, which, as of course you 
recollect, it adjoins at Mitchell's farm. Will you give this 
proposition your serious attention ? It will, I repeat, materially 
increase the value of this estate, which in the natural course of 
things must descend to you ; and, if the workings of that 
wretched colliery extend, Mr. Love and Mr. Johnson will find 
they shall have to pay heavily for the royalty under this pro- 
perty, if I have anthing to do with it. They (I mean the Loves 
and Johnsons) go flaunting about as usual. 

*^ There is no other news in these parts, I think, except that 
poor old Whitehead has had a serious fall, and has broken his 
leg in two places. It was over a footstool, I believe, which 
absurd things I cannot conceive people having the folly to keep 
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about their rooms. I shall be glad to hear from yon at your 
earliest convenience, and remain, 

''Your affectionate father, 

"John Septon." 

The other letter was from his mother, and also contained the- 
painful news of the Vicar's accident. 

"Dearest Walter," wrote Lady Sefton, "I was of course 
pleased to hear you were goinc: to Cumber, and likely to continue 
friends with your kinsman, Lord Kedcliffe. Whatever he is» 
and however unfortunate the marriage he may have formed, we 
can never forget that he is the son of one whose memory must 
ever be so dear to us both. It is well also that his sister has 
condescended to overlook, to a certain extent at least, the great 
disparity of rank between her brother and his wife ; and yoa 
must tell mo, when you write, all about your amusements at the 
Park. You will be sorry, I am sure, to hear of the sad accident 
which has happened to your old friend, the Vicar. Poor Mrs. 
Whitehead it seems, who ia nearly quite blind now, had risen to 
leave the room, and the Vicar in haste to go to her assistance, 
stumbled over a footstool at his feet, and fell heavily, breaking 
his leg in two places. He has been very ill since, and the shock 
to his nervous system at his age, is considered by the doctors — 
so Miss Blackburn told me — to be dangerous. He has a very 
kind and devoted nurse in his niece. She, I believe, scarcely 
ever leaves him, and I shall be truly glad to be able to write yoir 
a better account soon. 

** Pray remember me kindly to Lady Bettly, and believe me, 
my dearest Walter, to remain your loving and affectionate- 
mother. 

"Cabolinb Septon." 

Walter was greatly distressed at the news of his old friend's- 
accident. He had truly loved the kindly Vicar, and before the- 
day was over wrote to him expressing his deep and sincere regret 
at his illness. This letter Margaret Blackburn answered by 
her uncle's desire, about a week after its arrival at Sefton. Be 
also answered his father's letter, but declined for the present to 
become a purchaser of land, to the deep and loudly expressed, 
indignation of Sir John. 

At Cumber, in the meanwhile, the days wore on pleasantly 
enough. Fannie exerted herself to make their visit pleasant to 
her guests, and riding parties, and croquet parties, were of daily 
occurrence ; all of which John David and Miss Prescott enjoyed 
with the delightful fulness of youth and love. Nora had 
accepted John David, and the Bight Honourable her father had 
accepted him too. He might be the son of a manufacturer^ this 
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prudent nobleman had decided, but Nora was one of many 
daughters, for whom he had little or no fortune to leave behind. 
''So all went merry as a marriage bell." Old Mrs. Prescott 
was almost upset with joy and pride to hear of her son's engage- 
ment to the daughter of a lord, and began to assume haughty 
airs to her old friends (so the old friends affirmed) on the 
strength of it. Being once found studying the Peerage, by one 
of these companions of humbler times, the visitor tossed her 
head with a sniff, saying such people have no interest for her. 

''They have for me now, though," retorted Mrs. Prescott, 
tailing off her spectacles with a jerk, " when John David is 
going to marry one of them ; " and it must be confessed Mrs. 
Prescott came off victorious in the encounter. 

She in fact never was tired of talking of the Honourable Nora, 
and exhibited her photograph on every possible occasion. She 
also sent a diamond locket to >Iora, which that young lady, not 
before having possessed any valuables, was not a little proud of. 

"You are going to make an excellent marriage, Nora," said 
Lady Bettly, and every one seemed to think so too. 

So these youhg people were hi^py, and might well wear the 
beaming looks which became them both so well Life for them 
was not a dreary round of cold dull duties, or philosophic 
calmness, worn to hide an aching weary heart. They enjoyed 
it : it was the May-time for them — and for them the May had 
come in sunshine and in glee. 

" But for others, we too might have been happy," said Julia 
one day to Walter, watching the almost childish excitement and 
mirth of the youthful couple ; and Walter muttered something 
like a curse between his set teeth on those who had robbed 
their lives of joy. 

During this time the sharp eyes of Mademoiselle Celeste, we 
may be sure, had not been idle. She had witnessed the fSte, 
and seen her lady leave the frequented parts of the grounds with 
*' Monsieur Sefton" on that occasion, and she had watched them 
many and many a time since then. 

She certainly had nothing very bad to tell, but she told what 
she saw, nevertheless, and had aJready addressed more than one 
letter to her friend, " Monsieur Swinbum" in Rome. 

That young gentleman was getting on remarkably well with his 
Ducal patron. His Grace loved adulation above all things, and 
Mr. Swinburn poured it out abundantly at his feet. The Duke 
had long suspected that he had literary talents, and his amanu- 
ensis assured him he had but to appear before the public to be 
hailed one of the greatest writers of the day. mpni^fi < 

. "I despise the public, sir," answered the Duka "What is it 
to me whether the half-educated tradespeople, of whom it is 

p 
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chiefly oomposed, admire my writings ? I write for the few ;" 
which noble and not original idea of course Mr. Swinbum 
applauded and appreciated. 

Julia had not told her husband of her intended visit to Cumber, 
and his Grace's letters were forwarded to her there from town. 
She, however, meant to do so after she arrived at her old home, 
and actually did ; but before her letter reached Rome, the Duke 
had heard of her movements in another way. 

''They are having great doings at Cumber, I hear, your 
Grace," said Mr. Swinburn one morning to his patron, just as 
they were beginning their usual studies of the antiquities with 
which his Grace was going to favour the ''few." 

"Indeed," answered the Duke, indifferently, referring to 
his notebook for some memorandum; "I should think the 
visitors of the present Lord Kedcliffe will not be numerous. " 

"It is surprising, is it not, your Grace?'' went on Mr. 
Swinbum, cringingly, "but actually some of the best old 
Yorkshire families have already dined at the Park. I had a 
letter from my sister this morning — ^yes, this is it," and Mr. 
Swinbum produced a letter from his pocket, and laid it on the 
table as he spoke; "and she tells me that the new lady is 
carrying it with a high hand. But of course as the Duchess 
has honoured her with a visit, her position is established at 
once. " 

" What Duchess 1 " asked the Duke, sharply, and his colour 
changed. 

"Were you not aware— that is, of course you knew," said 
Mr. Swinbum, in partly real and partly affected surprise, ' ' that 
your noble lady is at present there ? " 

With a violent effort the Duke tried to appear calm at this 
announcement. 

"I — I— heard something of it," he muttered, "I did not 
know that she had gone." 

" Oh ! yes," said Mr. Swinburne, glibly and smoothly. "The 
Duchess and Lady Bettly, and that young Sefton, and several 
others, were present at a fSte that the Honourable George — £ 
beg his pardon, that Lord Kedcliffe — gave the other day to the 
whole country-side. They say Mr. Gresham," he continued, 
with a touch of scorn in his tone, and never glancing at his 
patron's changing face, "intends to stand for the North Riding 
at the next election. But, of course, this may be idle gossip," 
he added, with a short laugh. 

There was silence in the room lor a minute or two after this, 
during which time the Duke was feeling as if some one had 
clutched his throat ; and then, in a voice quite hoarse and 
changed from his usual thin tones, he said— * 
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** Are you sure those people were there 1" 

" At the Cumber f^te, your Grace ? " answered Mr. Swin- 
burn, with one glance of his fugitive eyes at the Dnke's agitated 
face and trembling hands. ^^ Yes, certain. My sister gives me 
a long account of it in that letter ; " and he nodded at the one 
lying on the table. The next moment he rose, putting his hand 
hurriedly first into one pocket and then into the other. 

" Good heavens 1 " he said, ** where can 1 have put it ? " 

'^ What ? " asked the Duke, gnawing his thin lips. 

**The cheque your Grace gave me last night," cried Mr. 
Swinburne, apparently in the greatest agitation. '^ Where on 
«arth can it be ? I could have sworn I put it into this pocket- 
book. Will your Grace excuse me for a short time, while I go 
to my own room to seek it?" And as the Duke bent his head 
in acquiescence, to this request, Mr. Swinburn hastily left the 
library ; leaving the Duke alone, with Miss Swinburn's letter 
lying open on the table before him. 

He had been born a great man — that is, to a great position, 
but for all that he was a very little man indeed ; and as he 
heard his secretary's footsteps die away in the distance, he rose 
timidly, feebly almost, and put out a shaking hand to take the 
letter. Then he paused and hesitated. Perhaps some inward 
consciousness of the dishonour of the action he was about to 
commit pricked him for a moment — perhaps he was afraid to be 
•discovered — perhaps even afraid to learn the truth. But his 
hesitation was but brief, and a minute later he was eagerly 
devouring Miss Swinburn's stiffly-written sentences. 

Below, word for word, is what he read. 
••'My Dbar Richard, — 

'^ I was glad to receive your letter, and to hear that you con- 
tinue to be pleased with Home, and that the Duke is so kind to 
jrou. He must, by your account, deserve very different treat- 
ment to that which he receives from the hands of his wife. Dear 
Kichard, 1 am going to perform a very painful duty, but as a 
lady and a Christian, I feel bound to do it. I told you of the 
absurd festivities which the upstarts at the Park were going to 
indulge in. 1 suppose you are aware, as I conclude she dare 
not deceive her husband in this, that the Duchess is staying 
here ; but I very much doubt if he is aware who is also. These 
people, the Greshams — for it is of course them, and not the 
lunatic lord, who do everything — gave a state banquet first, to 
which, if you would believe it, the Lees, the Mortimers, Sir 
John and Lady Copeland, and various other of the county 
people went. Two days later they had what they called a fdte. 
We were not invited to any of these gaieties ; but during the 
evening of the fSte, I went into the Park to hear the music, and 
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was standiD^ near the lake, when I heard footsteps approaching;. 
As I did not care to be noticed, 1 retired behind a tree, and 
there -witnessed a scene I shall never forget. It was between 
the Duchess and that young Sefton, who were perfectly alone,, 
and I can scarcely bring my pen to write what I saw and heard. 

'^ They began to talk some romantic nonsense about coming 
to die at Cumber, and then the Duchess told Mr. Sefton that the- 
night before her marriage day she had run into the park, down 
to the spot where they then were standing, and called on hin> 
wildly to come and save her from her approaching nuptials ! 
^ Oh 1 my God ! ' cried Mr. Sefton, in the most lover-like tones 
(fancy, appealing to the Divinity on such an occasion), ' would 
you have come with me then — would you indeed have left all at 
that last hour?' *Yes, everything,' replied the Duchess. 
* Walter ! Walter ! why did you not come to save me before it 
was too late 1 * And, would you believe it, she burst into the 
most violent fit of tears and then threw herself into the young^ 
man's arms ! ! ! To do him justice, he behaved, considering the 
circumstances, better than might have been expected. That is,, 
he tried to compose her, and finally persuaded her to go quietly 
away. I cannot tell you what I felt after they were gone. I 
however saw my duty plainly before me, and I hope, Richard,, 
you will see yours. His Grace must be informed of this shame- 
ful transaction, and then he will know best how to act. Be i» 
unaware also, probably, of the stolen visit which the Duchess 
(then Miss Julk Norman) paid to Cumber last July ; when she^ 
spent days alone with Mr. Sefton. On referring to my note- 
book, I find she was here on the 12th and 13th July ; and that 
early on the 14th Lady Bettly arrived, and, it was said, forcibly- 
removed her. 

*' You can make what use of this information you please. All 
I can do 1 have now done, and I solemnly assure you on the 
word of a lady, and I trust a Christian, that it is true. 

''Papa and mamma are as usual, and hoping that I shall hear 
from you soon, as I feel anxious to know how this business- 
terminates, 

''I remain, 

" Dear Bichard, 

''Your affectionate sister, 

"Maky Swdstbukn." 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

"he pell asleep." 
With a very sorrowful heart Walter received the next new» 
which came from Sefton. The Vicar was worse, not better — so- 
Margaret Blackburn .wrote to her old love — and very dangerous 
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eympfcoms had set in. ** Be has frequently spoken of you, 
added Margaret, *'and to-day expressed a wish that I should 
write to you to ask you to come and see him, and I feel sure you 
will comply with this request." 

There could be but one answer to this, and even Julia, into 
whose hands Walter placed Margaret's brief letter, thought so 
also. 

^* What is she like ? " she asked Walter, alluding to the Vicar's 
niece. 

"She is a very good woman," replied Walter, gravely ; and 
Julia probably pictured her to herself at that moment all a 
respectable, middle-aged person, in a mob-cap and an apron. 

Fannie, however, was loud in her disapprobation of Walter 
leaving them. They were going here or there. What would 
the young ladies say if they went without "our handsome 
beaul" said Fannie, smiling at Walter, and Julia gave an 
almost invisible shrug of her shoulders as her sister-in-law 
spoke. 

" There can be no question about it, Lady Redcliffe," said 
Walter, " with many thanks to you at the same time for your 
great hospitality. Mr. Whitehead is the oldest friend I have 
in the world, and for the sake of my own pleasure 1 could not 
neglect a wish of his. " 

"But you will come back in a day, or two at any rate?" 
urged Fannie ; and Walter promised if it wete possible that he 
would do so. 

He arranged therefore to start for Sefton by an afternoon 
train ; but before he did so the half-cousins went out together 
for a farewell walk in the park. 

Both felt unaccountably depressed. In a kind of melancholy 
way the last few days had not been without charms to them, 
and any kind of change, when there is no hope of future 
happiness to cheer it, is always painful. 

"And this old man," said Julia, musingly, for they had been 
speaking of the Vicar in a desultory way, "I wonder if he is 
afraid to die — if he is sorry to leave life ? " 

''He has spent a very good and a very happy one," answered 
Walter. " I never knew such a contented man as Mr. White* 
head." 

"To be content — to be content," said Julia, looking with a 
vague, far-off look in her dark eyes across the green sward, 
bathed in the morning sunshine, spread out before them. "Ah, 
Walter, how much would that simple word comprise 1 " 

"Kot to all natures," said Walter. 

"It would to mine," went on Julia, in the same dreamy 
fashion. " But I shall never be content before 1 die. 
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" God knowB," answered Walfcer, gloomily enough. 

As he said this, she turned round and looked at him wistfully 
— looked at the handsome olive face, so worn and changed 
since when in a fresh spring day like this they first had met. 

'* You are altered, Walter," she said, gently. 

'* I am growing old," he answered, with a sort of laugh, 
**old and careworn." 

They were silent for a few minutes after this, and then with 
a strange softness and sadness in her voice, Julia went on — 

« Do you know what I was thinking, Walter? " she said, and 
she sighed. 

*' What, Julia?" 

^* That it had been better for you — much better, if you and I 
had been * strangers stilL'" 

" A nd y ou ? " asked Walter. 

Julia sip^hed again. ''I do not think I shall live long," she 
said, looking yearningly upwards to the bright blue sky. *'I 
do not wish to live." 

** l^ay, nay, Julia, do not say that. For God's sake do not 
send me away with such words ringing in my ears." 

** I am so weary," answered Julia. " Oh ! Walter, so weary 
of it aU." 

By this time they had reached the borders of the lake, and as 
they stood looking at its placid surface, one of those wayward 
fancies, that had always distinguished her, came over Julia. 

**See those lily leaves, Walter," she said, "how lovely they 
are. Will you row me to them ? I want some to make a 
garland, such as I used to weave when I was a girl." 

Walter complied with her request, and when they neared the 
lilies, caught with his oar some of the finest leaves, and one 
solitary bud, and with these Julia presently decked her dark 
head, crowning her loveliness in the golden morning light 

Walter never forgot her as he saw her then, sitting in the 
boat, in her long black dress, and the green lOy leave lying on 
her lap, and twisted in her shining hair. It was a picture 
through all time to him — a picture painted in colours that could 
never fade. 

They lingered on the water till the luncheon bell summoned 
them, for Walter had to leave shortly afterwards, and then 
slowly returned to the house. Fannie was full of genuine 
regrets at his departure, and she and Julia went into the court- 
yard to see him start. He looked back as he was being driven 
away — looked at Julia, lily-crowned and beautiful, standing 
beneath the shadow of her grand old home. 

It was late before he reached Sefton, where he was received 
as usual with the tenderest afiection by his mother, and with 
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suppressed indignation by Sir John. But is was suppressed! 
Sir John could not afford to quarrel with a son who had a large 
sum of ready money at his command, *' however great a fodi 
he might be," he had mentally decided, and he therefore tendered 
one of bis lean blue hands to his of&pring in welcome. 

" Well, father," said Walter, ''and how is the rheumatism 
to-day?" 

'' Hum," replied Sir John ; " I know nothing about the rheu- 
matism ; but if you mean my rheumatism, it is worse than 
usuaL " 

'' I am sorry for that," said Walter, and he smiled. 

* * Oh ! it's very easy," said Sir John, irritably, * * to say I am 
sorry — very. It costs nothing — but to be sorry is another thing. 
But Vm, accustomed to indifference to my ailments;" and he 
looked pointedly at Lady Sefton. '' I'm used to polite inquirieis 
and regrets on that subject. " 

''Gome, Walter," said Lady Sefton, and she would have 
drawn her son away. 

"That is right, my lady," cried the old man, "leave me 
alone — leave your husband, and his father, till you have dis- 
cussed your secrets ; till you have had your private conferences. 
That is the way I am treated — but I'm quite agreeable. Pray 
go." 

" I was only going to tell Walter about his poor old friend, the 
Vicar." 

*' I can do that," answered Sir John, interrupting his wife 
sharply, "in fewer words than I daresay you wilL He's dying, 
they say, poor creature — dying from one of those cursed foot- 
stools, and I suppose we shall be having that conceited prig^ 
John Whitehead, appointed next V* 

" But surely, mother, he is not dying? " asked Walter. 

"He is very ill," ansnrered Lady Sefton, gravely, " and from 
what I hear, dear, I fear there is little hope." 

This was indeed sad news to Walter, and late as it was, he 
put on his hat and walked down to the Vicarage to inquire. 
The answer he received from the servant was, '* just about the 
same, sir ;" and so he left his card, after writing on it in pencil, 
" I have just arrived, and shall come down to-morrow about 
eleven." This he desired to be given to Miss Blackburn, and 
then wearily and sorrowfully returned to the Hall. 

How changed it all seemed to him somehow. The familiar 
roads had grown unfamiliar, the smoky, dingy Hall, smokier 
and dingier still. All his life had been spent here but one year, 
and yet that one year now seemed to comprise his whole lifd. 
But he tried not to show this — tried even to be interested in his 
father's conversation, Who favoured him before he retired to bed 
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by one of his usual tirades against the Loves and the Johnaoiis. 

** The young ladies have riding horses, so I am told, as well 
as carriage horses now," he said, with a bitter sneer ; ''I have 
no horses, and theirs are bought out of the money of which 
they have robbed me." 

" Well, father, we'll never get it back, so it's no use regretting 
it," said Walter. 

** That's all very fine for you to say," cried Sir John, " very 
fine. I have not thirty thousand pounds in ready money. I 
have no ready money in fact. Every penny 1 have your mother 
gets from me for some absurd household expense or other." 

^' I am sure, my dear father, if a trifle from me " 

Sir John's face softened. 

'* Well, Walter," he said, for his miserly propensities were 
increasing yearly, '^if you could accommodate me with a loan of 
fifty pounds »" 

*' With the greatest possible pleasure," answered Walter, and 
Sir John grew, for him, positively genial with satisfaction. 

*^ I am sorry about old Whitehead," he said, *^ very sorry. 
Tou are going to see him to-morrow, are you ? Mind you give 
him my best respects. I don't think we'll get a better parson 
in a hurry." 

When Walter arrived the next morning at the Vicarage, he 
was shown into the old-fashioned parlour where, in bygone days, 
he had been so constant a guest, and in a little while Margaret 
Blackburn joined him there. 

They were both naturally embarrassed at first, but in the 
absorbing interest of Mr. Whitehead's danger, this feeling also 
aoon naturally passed away. 

'' He is so happy Walter," said Margaret, with quivering lips, 
''oh, so happy ! Unless I had seen it, I could not have believed 
such perfect faith and trust." 

*^ He knows, then ? " asked Walter and he went to the window 
to try to hide the emotion he could not entirely suppress. 

' ' Oh, yes," answered Margaret; ** he has arranged everything: 
He is only quietly waiting to go to rest." 

. These words were no exaggeration of the Vicar's state ; for 
when Walter entered his room, the old man opened his eyes and 
held out his hand with a smile, the inefiable sweetness of which 
could spring f rpm no earthly comfort. 

''I am sorry to see you so ill, sir," said Walter, in a low 
faltering tone. 

**yes; my summons is come, Walter," answered the Vicar, 
*^ and I wished to see my dear old pupil before 1 died." 

'*I — I came at once, sir," 

'* Tes ; I did not wish Margaret to write till I was sure. Yon 
know, 1 suppose, Walter, my hours are numbered ? 
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Walter was too agitated to reply to this. 

" Do not grieve, my dear boy," said the Vicar, kindly ; "all 
that are bom of woman, you know, must die. *' 

"But it is hard — hard to part, sir. " 

** *Not lost, but gone before,'" quoted the Vicar. "We 
4ihall all meet again, I trust, dear Walter, when we are with 
God." 

There was no fear in the Vicar's faith — no doubt. To him, 
his Father in Heaven had been a present Being always, and he 
was only going now a little nearer, he thought, to that Gracious 
Friend. He had loved God not as the doubting Thomas, nor 
jet with the fiery zeal of St. Paul, but with the perfect faith and 
irust of the gentle John. No preacher had he been of endless 
wrath and indignation to come. To him God was essentially a 
God of love. " What 1 " he would say, " would He teach us — 
us poor finite creatures, charity and forgiveness, if He, the 
Infinite One, were not ready to forgive and pardon all ? " 

As his belief had been, so had his life. He lacked, doubtless, 
<)ttalities that would have enabled him to enter the field of con- 
troversy, or wrestle in theological dispute. There were those of 
his cloth who had used the designation contemptuously of 
*^ broad church," in speaking of the opinions of the Vicar of 
Sefton. They had never perhaps used a term more justly. A 
broad, large, Christian soul, beat beneath his clericsd cassock. 
He waged not war with his fellow-men, but peace. His words 
called forth no fiery sword, but ever told a message of love. 
Yet, in the hour of danger, this simple Christian soldier came to 
the front of the battle, and bore himself bravely and nobly there. 

There had been dark days at Sefton, at two particular periods, 
separated luckily by a long date of years. 

In these seasons of pestilence, when the shadow of death, 
clothed in the dread form of cholera, had crossed almost every 
threshold in the village, the Vicar had literally lived among his 
people ; sharing their death-vigils, comforting their dying hours, 
and assisting often to lift their altered remains into the hasty 
shells prepared for their reception. 

But now his own hour had come, and now, as then, he was 
xeady. He had put his house in order, and lay patiently waiting 
for his spirit to be called by God. 

He spoke long and earnestly to Walter, alluding to a subject 
which for some time past had lain heavily at his heart 

^* My life is insured for five thousand pounds," he said, "and 
I have another five thousand safely invested, so that my wife, 
•and at her death, Margaret, to whom I have bequeathed it, will 
be left comfortable ; — but I wish, Walter," and he looked at his 
old pupil wistfully, " that I could almost leave her happiness." 

Walter's face flushed deeply at these words. 
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*' That she has suffered a great and heart-breaking sorrow," 
went on the Vicar, noting his pupil's changing colour, ^^ I have 
long known ; but both to her aunt and to myself she has bee& 
utterly silent on the subject." 

Walter rose from his seat by the bed as the Yicar said this, 
and began pacing the room with uneven steps. 

'* Walter," continued Mr. Whitehead, ''death has some 
privileges that life cannot give, and I am about to claim one of 
them. What has there passed between you and Margaret ? 

'' X asked her to be my wife, sir," answered Walter, after a 
moment's hesitation, '' and she refused me." 

'' Asked her to be your wife ? " repeated the Yicar. 

"Yes, sir," said Walter, more steadily, ''and in saying this 
I have told you all that honour does not forbid me to telL I 
not only asked Margaret, but urged her to marry me." 

" Then she had some strong reason for declining/' said the 
Yicar, thoughtfully, " for I believe her heart's best love is yours. 
But we must leave it in higher hands," he added, looking up- 
wards with his holy smile, " in His good time my child will 
regain the peace of mind that she has lost ;" and he closed his 
eyes, engaged apparently in silent prayer. 

Walter did not stay longer with him then, for he feared to 
wear out his feeble strength, but later in the day he received 
another summons to attend the Yicar's death-bed. 

It was the eventide when he entered the quiet room, where 
were assembled all the good man's family, to take a last farewell 
of this beloved friend. Sitting on the bed by his side, hand in 
hand, was the sightless wife, and kneeling near them, with her 
hand in theirs, Margaret Blackburn kept her tender watch ; 
while in a low and solemn tone John Whitehead was reading at 
intervals words of peace and comfort from the Book his father 
loved so welL 

At the sound of Walter's entrance, the Yicar moved his head^ 
and faintly motioned him to come round to Margaret's side, and 
when he did so, feebly put out his hand, blessing him, and 
praying that good might attend him on his path through life. 

" Make God your friend, my son," he said, "and the rest 
will all come right ;" and then with " a face like a benediction, '' 
he bid them all, one after the other, a tender, fond farewell .; 
whispering a word in Margaret's ear, almost with his parting 
breath : 

" If — if — he wishes it again, love, remember it was my last 
earthly hope," he said — and then, with one long quivering sigh^ 
he closed his eyes, and " fell asleep." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

JOHN WHITEHEAD. 

He is gone." said John Whitehead, as his father's spirit passed. 

" He — ^he is in heaven," sobbed Margaret ; and with a wail of 
exceedingly bitter grief, the widow fell on her husband's breast. 

*' My best, my dearest ! " she cried. 

Ah ! there was no answer to her fond words : no answer 
would ever come again. Between these two, who had loved each 
other for forty years, had come the granite wall of death. The 
form lay there, the grey, fine head — even the smile lingered still 
round the familiar lips. But her husband was gone ; she was 
alone. He had left her for a little while, and everything seemed 
desolate without him. 

John Whitehead was very good during the first sad days after 
the Yicar's death. The cold man had loved his father, honour- 
ing his simple virtues, and respecting his kindly nature, though 
he sometimes deplored what he deemed his weakness, and want 
of energy of character. 

But it is a cold heart indeed that can be indifierent to a 
mother's grief, and certainly John Whitehead did not carry his 
stoicism so far ; and for the first time in her life, Margaret could 
not help admiring, almost loving, cousin John. 

Considerate to her in everything, he gave up his whole tim& 
to the dutiful task of trying to comfort his mother, and it was- 
only when she had retired to rest, that stem John indulged 
himself in the relaxation of what to ordinary men would have- 
been severe study. But John loved his books ; loved them 
better than wife or child, or any good thing on earth, and it waft 
only really from a sense of duty to his country and his family, 
that he ever entertained the idea of entering on such new and 
unaccustomed — and John sometimes thought, such burdensome- 
ties. 

Still it was his duty, the scholar told himself, and with a half 
regretful sigh, he decided that the time to fulfil his duty had 
come. Margaret had now lost her natural protector ; his mother's- 
home in future must be his ; and so John made up his mind to- 
ask Margaret Blackburn to be his wife. 

He did not think much about Walter Sef ton now. Vague 
rumours of things spread far, and a vague rumour of Walter's- 
mad love for his high-born cousin, Julia Norman, and his yet 
madder love for the Duchess of Malvern, had found its way to 
Seifton, and naturally Mrs. Whitehead had confided this to her 
son. 

Walter also went very little to the Yicarage now ; only once 
during the solemn days when his old friend's form still lay there ;. 
though he followed him to his simple grave. 
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There was a great gathering that day at 8efton ; a gatheringr 
of high and low, of rich and poor, who met together to pay this 
last respect to the gentle Vicar. Even Sir John considered the 
propriety of doing so, and would have gone, so he declared to 
Walter, if his rheumatism had not been so particularly bad that 
week. 

'* I would send my carriage if I had any horses to drag it, to 
show my respect to him, poor man," he added, and Walter 
eagerly asked if he might be allowed to procure them for the 
purpose ; to which request Sir John (who was not averse to 
display when he did not pay for it) made a favour of consenting. 

So the old-fashioned Sefton chariot, which had not been out 
for more than twenty years, was drawn in solemn state behind 
the coffin, covered with its plain black velvet pall, which 
contained the remains of the Vicar of Sefton. This was carried 
low by four of his parishioners, and it was by his own request 
that his funeral was thus conducted. There was no hearse, no 
mourning coaches — only a long train of mourners, who came 
•uninvited to the good man's grave. 

The sturdy collier, as he put on his>black coat that day, wiped 
with his rough hand a tear from his seamed cheek ; while the 
women were loud in their lamentations and praise of their 
•departed friend. 

'* Ye mind when little Jack died, how he sat wi' him in his 
arms," one would say. ''De'ye remember the wine and stuff he 
brought for Mary, poor lass, last fall 1 " another would echo. 
There was no end, in fact, of his good deeds among these sim^e 
iolk, related now perhaps with the touching exaggeration with 
which we are apt to speak of the virtues of the dead. 

Thus, then, followed by tears and mourning, and not by 
nodding, plumed, and dismal cloaks and scarves, worn too often 
as the merest mockery of woe, they bore good John Whitehead 
ito his grave. 

He had chosen it — ^a quiet spot in a comer of the churchyard, 
beneath a drooping elm, where often and often, as he conducted 
the simple service of the day, or ended his benign discourse, his 
eyes had fallen on the sunshine flickering on the grass, through 
the green leaves of the tree above. There he had meant that 
he and his wife should lie side by side, in their last repose, when 
her spirit too should be called to God ; and as he had wished it» 
.80 now with tender solemnity everything was done. 

The sun was shining on the grave face and uncovered head of 
his son, as he read the touching words with which in our Church 
we commit the body '* of our dear brother or sister, here 
departed,'' to the ground ; and the responses were made amid 
vsobs and sighs from many of the rough children of toil who stood 
beside him. 
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John's voice, however, never faltered. It was his father's 
wish that he should read the service, and therefore his duty to 
do so, and John ever did his duty with a grave serenity which, 
was part and parcel of his being. 

He frowned, indeed, slightly, when the magnificent cross of 
white lilies, which Walter Sefton had sent, was laid with reve- 
rent hands into the open grave. John did not approve of floral 
decorations, and thought exhibitions of sentiment unnecessary 
and mawkish. But in allowing this he bent his will to Margaret's • 
wish, who had that morning received a splendid box of white 
flowers from London, which Walter Sefton had ordered to be 
forwarded. 

In yielding this point he felt he had been guilty of weakness, 
but as he meant to ask Margaret to be his wife, he felt also that 
he must be guilty of some folly or other out of consideration for 
the feebleness of her sex, but mentally determined that such< 
yieldings should not be numerous in the future. 

He was slightly annoyed, too, that Walter Sefton should send 
these flowers, though it did not aflect his determination, and the 
very morning after the funeral he decided to make his proposal 
in form. 

His reason for doing this so soon was partly influenced by a 
letter which the early post had brought him. It was from Lord 
Mounteagle, the patron of the living of Sefton, and contained a 
flatteringly worded ofler of its presentation to John. 

'^L know no person," wrote my lord, "so fitted to succeed 
my late lamented friend, your father, as one who has already 
distinguished himself as you have done, and I shall be pleased if 
you will accept the living so worthily held by your father and 
grandfather before you. " 

John was human, and his pale, yellow cheek had a slight flush 
on it that morning at breakfast, as he restored this letter in 
silence to its envelope, and then glanced with his deep keen eyes 
at his cousin's face who was engaged at that moment in the 
womanly office of making the tea. 

*^She is handsome," he thought, looking at the lovely form, 
for Margaret's figure was one of her beauties, ' ' but I trust no 
folly of that kind influences my determination. I wish to marry 
her because it is best for us both, and also best for my dear 
mother," and full of these reflections, John ate his toast and 
drank his tea, with his usual rather feeble appetite. 
. When the meal was over, instead of going to the study as 
Margaret expected, John, to her surprise, remained in the 
sitting-room looking rather nervously out of the window till th& 
servant had removed the breakfast. 

When she was gone, and the cousins were aloi^e, he turned 
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round, and vrith. stately courtesy thus addressed her — 

''My dear cousin," he said, '' can I have a few serious words 
with you ? " 

" Certainly, 'John," replied Margaret, without embarrassment; 
^nd it must be admitted, when you are about to propose to a 
young lady, for her to show none is embarrassing. 

**Hum — hum," said John, clearing his throat, "I have 
received, my dear Margaret, a letter this morning — a letter from 
Lord Mounteagle, o£fering me in very handsome terms the 
presentation of this living." 

''I am not surprised, John," answered Margaret 

'' I am gratified," said John Whitehead ; ''and I think I have 
now arrived at an age when, if a man thinks of forming family 
ties, ho should do so. " 

" Then are you going to be married, John ? " asked Margaret, 
with a smile. 

John was absolutely petrified. During the last few days, and 
indeed ever since the Yicar's illness, he had considered he had 
been paying his cousin marked attention, and now in the most 
ordinary manner in the world she asked him if he were going to 
be married. 

" I scarcely know how to answer your question," he faltered. 

"Then I suppose you are," continued Margaret, with the 
«ame cousinly manner and smile. "Let me congratulate you, 
dear John. I trust you will be very happy ; " and Margaret 
went up to him, and absolutely gave the bewildered scholar a 
^kiss. 

"Margaret!" said John, in a tone of such severe reproof 
ihat Margaret felt at once she had been guilty of some unknown 
enormity. 

" Weli, John?" she said, looking at his face with astonishment, 
which was positively covered with blushes. 

"I have not annoyed you, have I ? " she went on, still utterly 
ignorant of her offence. 

" You mistake me," said John, recovering himself, "mistake 
either intentionally or unintentionally my meaning. When I 
spoke of family ties, I did not speak of any settled engagement 
between myself and any young lady. I spoke of what I conceive 
to be my duty — spoke of my determination, formed some time 
ago, of offering you a permanent home here— in fact, asking you 
to be my wife." 

It was Margaret's turn to blush now, which she did over brow 
and neck. 

"John," she began, and then she paused; and John was 
pleased and relieved to see these signs of womanly feeling and 
embarrassment. 
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" I do not wonder, perhaps, at your surpriBe,'' he continued, 
^ since I have hitherto so entirely devoted myself to higher 
pursuits. But, as I said before, there is a time for all things, 
and I think it is time that I should marry now. And you must 
not think either," he added, with a chill smile, out of deference 
to the weakness of her sex, * ' that I have seen your numerous 
Attractions without great admiration. '' 

** You— you — are very good," hesitated Margaret, still 
blushing deeply. 

'^ Nay, my dear girl," answered John, taking her hand, '^ you 
must not look at it in that light. I do not deny in taking this 
«tep I fear I shall have sometimes to give up that solitude so 
•dear to a studious mind. But I trust and believe you will not 
be over-exacting. You will remember my previous life, my 
various duties, and encourage me, I am sure, rather than dis- 
courage me from following those laborious researches which are 
iit once so interesting and instructive." 

''I — ^I wish you had not said this, John,'' Margaret at last 
contrived to murmur. 

'* Why not, Margaret?" asked the scholar, gravely. 

''Because I am sure we are best as cousins," answered 
Margaret, taking courage. ** We — ^have never thought of each 
other^n this way, and, dear John, will do very well as we are." 

''My dear Margaret," replied John, "1 understand and 
appreciate — nay, admire your maidenly scruples. You have 
not hitherto, as you say, thought of me — in this way, and it may 
be that you have not. I prefer to think you were reticent in 
bestowing your affections until you were secure of possessing 
znine. I would not, in fact, admire a young lady who was too 
willing to throw herself into my arms. But now it is different. 
I have asked you to be my wife, and I trust I shall con- 
. flcientiously do my duty to you, and endeavour to raise and 
elevate our future lives." 

"But, John " 

"Pardon me, my. dear cousin," said John, interrupting her, 
""if I ask you not to discuss this subject further at present. I 
wish you to have time to consider this momentous change 
which is before you, and to give your answer after due 
consideration, with the calm serenity of reason." 

" But I am sure I could give it now," answered Margaret, 
quickly. " We are cousins, dear John, let us remain so/' 
. John frowned. 

" You forget," he said, " that we cannot remain sa" 
• " But why ? " asked Margaret, in surprise, 

" How could you live under my roof, Margaret," answered 
«rohn, with dignified prop^ety, " in such a position!" 
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** Why, with dear aunt, surely " 

' ' My dear girl, do not be foolish. My honoured mother, for 
whom, as you know, I have the tenderest regard, may not be 
spared to us long, and, in case of such an event happening, 
consider for a moment the ambiguous situation such an arrange* 
ment would place us both in." 

Margaret was embarrassed and silent. 

'* As I said before," went on John, *'do not let us discuss it 
at present. I return to Cambridge to-morrow, and shall re- 
main there a fortnight, and when I again visit Sefton I shall 
claim an answer, which I trust will make me the happiest cf 
men ; " and John stooped down and kissed his cousin's hand, 
feeling surprised almost at his own eloquence, and perfectly- 
satisfied with his gallantry and devotion. 

He made no further attempts at love-making during his stay,, 
treating his cousin with what he believed to be respectful 
delicacy, and making not the slightest allusion, even when 
he parted with her, to the formal proposal of his heart and 
hand, and Margaret sometimes found it exceedingly difficult to* 
believe that such an event had ever occurred. 

She learnt after he was gone, however, that John had con- 
fided his intentions and hopes to his mother, and Margaret- 
shrank from telling her dear old aunt the painful truth, that 
she could never love her son in the way that she so eagerly 
wished. 

''He is so excellent," urged the mother, ''and esteem, my 
dear Margaret, is the surest foundation of love." 

It may be a good foundation, but that brittle edifice i» 
generally erected on less solid ground. Margaret felt her 
marriage with John Whitehead would be an excellent arrange- 
ment ; felt esteem, even liking, for the great scholar, but she 
felt also that she could never, never love him as a wife should 
love. 

She knew too, that her heart beat fast still, and her cheek 
burned, at the sound of another's footstep — ^at the touch of 
another's hand. Walter Sefton loved her not, and she knew it, 
but "love is not love which alters when it alteration finds," and 
Margaret's had been a very true and tender love. She had 
given him what a good woman gives but once, and she could not- 
blot out the bitter past. 

She made no sign of this, however, receiving him with the* 
gentle, sisterly manner that she had ever assumed towards him, 
since the last time he had asked her to be his wife, and Walter's* 
liking and admiration for her it was almost impossible ta 
increase. 

Oh I if he also could blot out the past, he often thought--* 
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forget one, one lace, too passionately remembered— too yincUy 
reealled. 

But for him there was no f orgetf ulness. Julia was present in 
his mind when he awuke, whein he laJF down to rest ;. when ho 
went through his daily duties, which always} seemed wearisome: 
to him. Everything wearied Mm in fact — everything but her, 
and between these two rolled a great gulf he dared not cross* 

Margaret and Lady Sefton alike saw his restless misery, which, 
he tried in vain to hide from their loving eyes. Both too, 
guessed its cause, and with secret dread looked forward to a. 
future they were afraid to anticipate. 

But neither cared to broach the subject to him, and indeed; 
Margaret had seen so little of him since her uncle's death that 
it would have been impossible for her. to have done so. But; 
Walter did not mean to neglect his old friend, and was only 
waiting to visit her till he had heard of John WhitehoBul'a' 
departure, for whom he had always entertained a particular 
dislike. 

A.S soon as he was gone he determined to do so, but was sitting;- 
half -dreaming over the fire in his bedroom, late in the night of 
the day John had left, when he was roused by a violent kicking 
and knocking at the back entrance of the UalL Everyone eke 
was in bed and asleep at the time, for it was already advancing ^ 
into the small hours of the morning, and so Walter, not caring, 
to disturb his father, who always carried all the house keys intO; 
his own bedroom^ opened the window and called out to know 
what was the matter. 

" Oh ! Mr. Walter, is that ye ? " shouted a man's voice from, 
below. ' ' I thought I wad run and tell ye ; the Vicarage is on 
fire, and Madam and young Miss, they say, '11 be burned alive.". 
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Waltbe never knew what he said, or how he got the house keys, 
from Sir John, or unlocked the doors after he had heard these 
words. To reach the Vicarage, to be in time to help his old: 
friends there, was the one idea that possessed him, though h* 
was vaguely conscious of being followed by some very strong 
expressions from his father, oalted out from the window as ho 
hurried from the HalL 

As he ran down the lanes ho could see the red glare in the; 
sky, now bright, now subdued, reflected from the fire ; but- it 
did not need this to quicken his footsteps, and presently he 
overtook a sturdy miner in his pit clothes,! who was rather' 
leisurely proceeding to the scene of the conflagration. 
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'v **1b that thee, maiater?" called the man as Walter hastened 
past him, and Walter paused for a moment to make 9ome 
fiirther inquiries. 

< «< Hout, hout," replied the pitman, looking at Walter's 
ilf^tated face, ** dinna be in such a glifll The auld lady and the 
lass are safe eneu£. TheyVe been to the pit to get a ladder^ 
and we'll ha' them out o' the window in na time." 

• Walter knew this miner, and a valiant little man was Dane 
Black. Somewhat given to drink, and somewhat given to 
gambling, he yet was a good workman, and feared ^'neither man 
nor deil," as he himself expressed it. Little, broad-shouldered, 
and bandy-legged, he was a good type of his dass, with his round 
black head and his brawny arms ; and by no means a volunteer 
to be despised in such an emergency as this. 

**WeU, my man, we had better be quick, at any rate," said 
Waiter. 

^* Now I dinna ken about that," answered Davie. ^*If we run 
we'll get there in a fluster ; if we walk well keep cool and ha' 
time to think what best to do." 

^<But something might happen in the meantime," went on 
Walter, impatiently. 

' ^'Na, na," replied the pitman, coolly, '* naught '11 happen to 
auld madam if a canny man's life can save her. Fire's a gude 
aarvant, ye ken, but a bad maiater, and he's not ganning to 
maister hus." 

When they reached the Vicarage, however, the scene was 
alarming enough. The fire, it was afterwards discovered, had 
^mmenoed in the kitchen, from one of the servants indulging 
in the dangerous and foolish practice of laying a large quantity 
of wood down on the hearth to dry. 'J'his had beci»me ignited 
and had blazed up, the flames swiftly spreading to the old- 
fashioned heavy furniture, and from the kitchen it had crept to 
the staircase, which, when Walter reached the house, and 
indeed before the accident was discovered, was almost 
^mpletely destroyed. 

A group of men and women, gesticulating violently, were 
assenmled in the pretty garden^ now trodden and trampled by 
these rough though kindly visitors. They had broken in the 
Cront door of the houae, and, without a moment's hesitation, 
Walterv followed by Davie Black, e^yed to enter it, but were 
driven back by dense clouds of amoke, and .both saw at once that 
any rescue from this point of egress was perfectly hopeless. 

-''The windar's the thing," said Davie Black, and so they 
waited for the ladder to arrive. In the meanwhile, Walter called 
from below to the windows above. There >vere two bedrooms 
in front; one in which the Yicar had died, and the other 
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bccupied by Margaret' Blackburn ; and in this, the peopler who 

•were standing round told Walter, the ladies had taken refuge, 

and at the sound of his Toice Margaret at once appeared at the 

window. 

. "Do not be afraid, Margaret," Walter called, "the ladder 

will be here in a moment, and I shall come up for you." 

Margaret was quite calm, 
i "I am not afraid," she answered, "only it will be difficult for 
aunt, won't it ? " 

: "Na, na, hinny," shouted Dane Black, "keep up the auld 
lady's heart, and we'll ha' her down in a ji^." 
. In a few minutes more the ladder, dragged by three men, was 
in the Yicarage garden, and in a second or two they had raised 
it and planted it against the house walls. 

^'Ge wheo," cried Davie Black, when he was steadily settling 
it, as if he were addressing some quadruped, "ease her there, 
lads. Now, maister," he added to Walter, " will ye gan up ? " 

The ladder, however, like many things in the country do, had 
lain perhaps for two years or more unused in the pit yard ; 
and as Walter hurriedly ascended it, when he was more than 
half way up to the bedroom window, one of the rounds, decayed 
l>y age and damp, gave way beneath his weight, and his foot 
coming heavily on the one below, broke it also, causing him to 
lose his balance, and the next instant he fell awkwardly to the 
ground. 

There was a sudden scream of pain and fear from the window 
as he did so ; but the sturdy pitman who stood at the foot of the 
ladder, used to accidents, never stirred a muscle of his face. 

"Any bones broke ? " said he, as Walter attempted to rise, 
leaving his post for a moment, and feeling Walter over with his 
practised fingers. "Av, thy shoulder's smashed, and what's 
the matter wi' thy leg ? And he ran his hand down to Walter's 
ankle. '* It's nought but a sprain ; but thou's done for, k>r this 
kind o' wark, so beist lie still till I get to the ladies. " 

The pain Walter, felt at that minute was excruciating, and he 
tried in vain to look up with a reassuring smile to Margaret at 
the window, for everything grew dark before his sight, and he 
leltjie was fainting, 

In a minute or two, however, some water having been dashed 
on his face, he revived sufficiently to see that the little, bandy- 
legged miner was on the ladder, adroitly engaged in fastening 
<two pieces of strong ro^ across it, to supply the broken roands, 
and at the same time was carrying on a cheerful conversation 
with Margaret at the open window above. 

. '^He's a' right, it's just a bit sprain," quoth Davie ; with one 
|>iece of rope between hiateoth, while he.ciMrefuIly adjusted the 
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other. " Now, what cb ye think o' that ? That's canny wark,*^ 
he went cm, lookinff oomplaoently at his handicraft * ^ That's as 
gude as new, ony aaj ; now for the t'other ;" and so he went on 
till he had completed his task, when he steadily ascended the 
repaired ladder to the top, bnd then scrambled into the window. 

'^Where's the auld lady ? ** he asked, looking round. 

Poor Mrs. Whitehead was kneeling by the bed. She had 
been sorely shaken by the Events of the last few days, and thia 
new calamity had almost overcome her. 

'* Now, mum, come along," said Davie, as soon as he saw her ; 
" the air's a bit stifling here, and ye're as well out o' it." 

''I dare not go, Margaret," said the poor widow, cr3ring. 
*' Who is this man ? I thought Walter Sefton was coming ? " 

Davie winked unceremoniously at Margaret, as he replied — 

^*The young maister's too heavy built, mum, to run up a 
ladder as fast as a little chap like me can ; but he's waiting for ye 
outside. Come, mum," he went on encouragingly, ''and m 
take ye down sa cannily, that yo'U nevir kin ye'r ganning till 
je'r there." 

After much entreaty, and impressing on her the urgency of 
the situation, Mrs. Whitehead at last permitted herself to be led 
to the window, and was then carefully and kindly, and after 
considerable difficulty, conveyed by the brave little pitman 
lafely to the foot of the ladder. 

Her nervousness and agitation were extreme, but some women 
gathered round her immediately, and in their homely fashion 
tried to reassure her ; and Walter Sefton also, who by this time 
was able to address her, did his best to quiet her alarm, and at 
the same time despatched a messenger in haste to the HalL 

' ' Tell my mother to come at once," he said, '* and order them 
to bring the carriage. You must oome to the Hall, dear Mrs. 
Whitehead," he went on ; " and we ought to be thankful that 
this is no worse." 

Five minutes later, and Margaret and the two maid-servants, 
who were the sole occupants of the house, were also safely 
deposited on the ground by Davie Black. 

Margaret insisted on remaining last, for the two women were 
terrified and hysterical, and as the miner handed her down, h» 
waa loud in his praises and admiration of her courage. 

*'Ay, but thou's a plucky lass," he said, ''and worth a scoi» 
o' them chicken-heaned f ules, who waste time blubbering an^ 
ciying, which does na body ony gude ; " and he looked i% the 
aervants contemptuously, who were now indulging in yet louder 
wails. ' ' Ye're safe, my dears ; are ye ci]pig for that ? " he weint 
on, with mm humour, " or is it to look inter-resting ? If sa, I 
waidna spile y'r eyes, loi: ye don't ;^' and the youngest of th# 
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•girk oonld not help smjling, and began to dry her eyes after the 
pitman's remark, while Walter bedkoned Davie to his side and 
trould have slipped some sovereigns into his hand. 

'^Na, na," said the well-paid workman, drawing back, **t 
dinna want na pay for handing two ladies out o' the windar. 
And that minds me, I best be ganning up agen, and fetch down 
flome o' their bits of clathes and things they stand in need on," and 
by Margaret's directions Davie soon produced various necessaries 
«nd home treasures that she had feared to be compelled to leave 
behind them. 

By this time, however, afire-engine belonging to the colliery^ 
■and personally superintended by the mining engineer, Mr. John* 
son, was brought to the spot, and before the Sefton carriage arrived 
with L&dy Sefton in it to convey Mrs. Whitehead, Margaret, 
and Walter to the HaU, the ladies had the satisfaction of know-^ 
ing that the walls of their old home at least were left standing. 

Lady Sefton was kind and commisserating in the extreme, 
though the tableau which presented itself to her eyes when she 
first entered the Yicarage garden was sufficiently alarming ; for 
her son, looking pale and exhausted, was half lying, half sitting, 
on a garden seat which had been brought for his accommodation, 
with his head resting against Margaret Blackburn's shoulder, 
while the expression of anxiety and pain on her face could not 
^ivell be mistaken. 

''What is it, Walter?" said Lady Sefton, hurrying to the 
group. 

"He has broken his collar-bone, I fear," said Margaret, 
gently, "and sprained his foot, and I have taken the liberty of 
sending for the doctor. Lady Sefton ; was that right ? " 

''Certainly, my dear," answered Lady Sefton. She had 
never called Margaret "my dear" before, and a faint colour 
stole over the poor girl's face as she did so. 

When the village doctor arrived he confirmed the experienced 
Davie's view of Walter's injuries ; and we may be sure with the 
greatest care and consideration he and the blind old lady were 
conveyed to the Hall. 

It seemed strange to Margaret — ^very strange — to find herself 
nnder the same roof as Walter ; though for t)ie first few days 
she was there, she saw very little, indeed nothing, of him. For 
one thing, the shock had completely upset her aunt; for another, 
Walter was confined to bed, suffering from considerable fever 
Ihnd much pain ; and Lady Sefton, though she used all courtesy 
to her unexpected guests, yet spent most of her time by her 
darling's bedside. 

Sir John, to the surprise of everyone, was not so disagreeable 
ms they expected under the circumstances. He had, in fact. 
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had a kind of ragged liking for his old friend and acquaintance 
— ^the late Vicar. They had known each other, "and never 
quarrelled," as Sir John informed Margaret the first time she 
todk breakfast with him, for sixty years — ^known each other 
since they were children, and, after all, the Baronet had soma 
kindly feeling left towards the family of this gentle souL 

^' He was a kind, simple, truthful creature," Sir John added, 
in speaking of him to his niece; ''and that is a good deal to 
say of anyone, Miss Blackburn, in a world peopled by rogues, 
cheats, and liars. " , 

Margaret could not help laughin^^ at this general definition of 
the universe, and the Baronet was pleased at her mirth, and 
diuclded himself in chorus at his own description. Margaret 
and Sir John, indeed, got on wonderfully well together. Mar- 
garet was attentive to his little comforts (for was he not Walter's 
father ? and she was a woman) and iSir John, it must be admit- 
ted, was not accustomed to much attention. 

That which he had hitherto received had ever been given with 
an air of fulfilling a duty, both from his wife and from his son ; 
and Sir John had been sharp enough to see this, and to resent 
it with the bitterest acrimony. 

But Margaret, with her gentle and considerate ways, pleased 
and studied the old man's fancies, and listened with interest to 
the detailed description which he daily gave her of his aching 
bones, until she completely won a place in his soured ana 
embittered heart. 

When Walter first came downstairs, he was quite amused to 
see the unusual agreeability of Sir John to his young guest, and 
teazed Margaret about having made a conquest of his father. 

''He is a great sufferer, you know, Walter," said Margaret ; 
** and I think we who are well should never forget that." 

"You are a good girl," answered Walter, briefly; and he 
buried his head a little deeper in the sofa pillows as he spoke. 

In the meantime, Margaret,- who at her aunt's request had 
written the first day of their stay at the Hall to John Whitehead, 
to inform him of their misfortune, had received the following 
characteristic reply :— 

"My dear Margaret, wrote grave John, in answer to his 
cousin's letter, " though the news in your last was somewhat of 
a startling nature, and though I deeply regret the anxiety and 
annoyance which this untoward accident must have coat my 
mother and yourself ; still, if no ill effects arise to either in con^ 
sequence of it, I foresee that we ultimately may regard this firo 
in the light of a benefit. I have long (ever, in fact, since f 
noticed such things), deplored the limited accommodation that the 
Vicarage afforded ; limited not only in point of the small nam<» 
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ber of i'oomB it contained, but in their extreme lowness, and^ in 
the want of those necessaries of light and air which modern 
reauirements demand. To have made these improvements 
without any immediate reason for them would, however, I yas 
convinced, have disturbed my honoured mother, whose conve- 
nience and happiness of course it must always be mv first ^nd 
chiefest duty to consider. For the present, therefore, I 1^ 
determined to allow the old house to remain in its primi^va 
condition, ^ow, since it no longer does so, for by your account 
little more than the walls remain, I shall be able. to carry. pul 
my plans that I think will be most conducive to our health afid 
comfort; and I shall therefore bring down with me from town 
on the 18th inst., when I propose to be in Sef ton, a first-rate 
architect, by whose experience and opinion^ shall be^in a greai 
measure guided. ' 

**I regret the accident which has happened to young SeftoUi 
but with his youth and robust constitution (unimpaired by work 
or thought, as it must be), he doubtless will soon regain his 
usual health. 

**Pray present my respectful compliments to Sir John 9iai 
Lady Sefton, and thank them in my name for the kindly and 
neighbourly hospitality that they have shown to mother p^d 
yourself. As I do not, however, wish your visit at the Hall to 
extend over a reasonable length, do you think you copld 
persuade mother to come to town for a month or so, till the 
repairs at the Vicarage are completed ? If you can do so, it ^1 
afford me great satisfaction to be your cicerone through the 
numerous objects of interest in the metropolis. 

^' I shall be pleased to hear from you, 

"And remain, 

"My dear Margaret, 

""Sours most truly, 

"John WhitbhkaI).*' 

Margaret smiled as she ended this lover-like epistle, an4 
Walter, who was lyinc on the sofa as usual when she receiyed it-, 
observing this, asked her if there was anything very entertaining 
in her correspondent's letter. . 

"Itis from my Cousin John," answered Margaret, stiu 
looking rather amused. 

" Do you know what they say, Maigaret ? " said Walter, ^h^ 
next minute, rather abruptly. 

*• WeU, what, Walter ? *' ^ ^ ^ ' 

"That you and John Whitehead are going to be married," 
said Walter, and he looked at Margaret as he spoke, who blushed'^ 
but not deeply, when she replied — 
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"They aay a great many things you know, Walter, that anfr 
iiot true." 

** Tou are not, then 7 *' asked Walter, ratl^^r permstently. 
I *' No, Walter, I am not," said Margaret, steadily, fixing ber 
Boft, sad, grey eyes on Walter^s face. 

*' I told my mother I did not belieTe it" 
I ** Doies Lady Sefton ? " asked Margaret. 

*' She said — well perhaps I ought not to tell — ^but we aresoeh 
bid friends — that your aunt had more than hinted it to her." 

" Poor aunt wishes it " 
; "AndJohnI" 

^ I will show you John's letter," answered Margaret, iising 
with a smile, '* and that will be my best answer ; " and Margaret 
crossed the room and placed her cousin's letter in Walter's hand. 
After she had done so, she stooped down and smoothed him 
'pilloWy and there was something in the womanly grace and kind- 
ness with which she performed this simple action, that touched 
Walter deeply, and he looked up at her, and took her little 
hand in his. 

** Why did I ever leave you, Margaret t " he said ; " God 
knows it has brought me no happiness. " 

**You could not foresee— -—" answered Margaret, with some 
agitation, and then she paused. 

. " No, I could not foresee my own madness," said Walter, and 
with a restless gesture he drew his hand from hers. 
^ *' Will you do me a favour, Margaret ? " he asked presently. 

*VYes, Walter, of course," answered Margaret, '^I shaJl be 
only too glad to do anything I can for you." 

''There is a fellow — a friend of mine called Prescott, staying 
at Cumber at- present, will you write to him for me, as I 
promised to be back there this week, and I wish to let him know 
why I cannot come ? " 

* . *' Yes, Walter," said Margaret, and she moved away to get 
2ier writing materials ; but a sudden pang had struck into her 
heart as she did so. 

** Confound his impudence!" cried Walter, a minute later, 
'who had now been glancing for the first time at John White- 
head's letter, flinging it on the floor. 

"What is the matter, Walter?" asked Margaret, looking 
round. 

"Much obliged to him for what he chooses to say of ine, I 
must say," went on Walter. 
■ "Oh ! Walter, I'm so sorry," said Marcaret When she had 

S^ven Walter her cousin's letter, she had forgotten John's little 
ealous remark, and she now came forward covered with occ- 
lusion and picked the letter up. 
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*' Never mind, Hai^ret," said .Walter, with a little laush, 
<toe!eins by her expressive face how much ahe was feeling her 
tnistase, ^'we can't all set up ta'attain the immaculate perfTOtion 
^which Mr. John Whitehead has arrived at in his own estimation." 
f ^^ But he never meant you td see thii^ and I should not have 
«hown it to yon." 

** 1*11 survive it — my want of thought, you see, will enable me 
to get over the blow," answered Walter, still a little sore on the 
subject. "And so you are going to write to John David far 
tne, are you ? " for Margaret was now arranging her desk by his 
«ide, and having done so, quietly seated herself before it. 
** Well, then begin, * My dear Prescott— ' " 
< **J have got that, Walter," said Margaret, as Walter paused. 
: "Deuce take it, I don't know what to say next," went on 
Walter, meditatively. "Well, let me see — say *My dear 
Prescott— ' " 
: "Yes." 

* * * I am sorry to inform you,' " continued Walter, ** * that ' — 
do help me out, Margaret." 

^' Well, suppose I put, * that T have met with an unfortunate 
accident in trying to save my old friend the Yicar of Sefton's 
wife-^' " 

" * And her niece — ' " suggested Walter. 
( ^^ Walter ! " said Margaret, and it was impossible to help it, 
and both the young people besan laughing heartily. 

** Well, I must say," said Walter, "we're clever." 

"Let me write a letter," said Margaret, "and then you can 
teU me if it wiU do." 

"That's a good, kind girl,." answered Walter, approvingly; 
and Margaret accordingly produced in about ten minutes, a very 
sensible and lady-like account of the fire and its consequences. 
' "That's all right," said Walter, after he had read it, "only 
it's far too flattering for a man to write about himself — so you 
must put this P.S." 

"*I suppose you know, old fellow,'" continued Walter, 
dictating to his obedient amanuensis, " * that this is not my 
composition, but written by my old — I mean,' " went on Walter, 
correcting himself, " *my friend the Vicar's niece.' " 

"You can put 'old friend,' Walter," said Margaret, a little 
eadly. 

"No, put *my friend,'" replied Walter, though in his heart 
he would have preferred it to be read at Cumber as, " my old 
friend ; " buthe would not have it written so ; " ' my friend the 
Vicar's niece,' " he continued, " * who has most kindly under- 
taken the office of writing to you, to tell you about the stupid 
lalL'" 
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"I can't put * Stupid falJ,' Walter." 

*' Put 'awkwacd/ then," said Walter ; and so it went, and by 
return, two letters with the Cumber post-mark^ were handed U> 
Walter. 

One was from John David ; the other, a coroneted epistle, 
Walter, after hastily glancing at its address, thrust quickly int4 
his pocket. 

Both his mother and Margaret saw this action, and Lady 
Sefton saw the colour fade even out of Margaret's lips, and th^ 
light die out of her eyes, as Walter went on talking and laughing 
a little louder and more forced than usual after this incident. 

They both also soon afterwards left the room, for Walter still 
could not move without assistance, and neither perhaps cared to 
see him read this letter, nor yet make him endure the suspense 
of leaving it longer unread. 

When they were gone, how eagerly he tore it open I Uow 
passionately he kissed the kind, almost tender words within t 
" Get well, WiJter, and come babk — well enough at least to come 
back, and I shall take such care of you. Tou nursed dear papa^ 
so I in my turn hope to nurse and take care of you." 

Well was it, perhaps, that Julia had made this allusion to 
Lord Kedcliffe's name. It recalled to Walter's mind his sacred 
promise — his patron's dying words ; and the deep and settled 
gloom on his brow when his mother and Margaret next saw him, 
told them both too plainly that this letter had but added to his 
restless pain. 

John David's was of the ordinary type. They had been art a 
"jolly picnic" here, or a "delicious dance" there. "The fair 
Duchess," went on John David, "was desperately cut up at 
hearing of your accident, and read your lady friend's letter at 
least a dozen times. Ab, you sly dog, do you know she thinks 
this fair amanuensis (what a word that is to spell) is old, but my 
little ^ora, who also saw her letter, said, ' 1 am sure it is a youuff 
lady's handwriting.' There ! Have we found you out, old fellowl 
But Norah is so sharps— by Jove ! The sharpest and dearest little 
girl that ever lived, "-^and so on. > 

Walter could not answer his letters himself, for it was his 
right shoulder that was injured, and he could not, therefore^ 
move his arm, and some two days after receiving them, he wss 
just considering the propriety of asking Margaret Blackburn 
again to write to John David to report his process, when he 
received the following telegram from that young gentleman — 

"Awful row h^re. Come if possible at once. Can't wire 
more, but will write to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

NBKESIS. ' 

Afteb Walter had left Camber to visit his old friend's death" 
beid» Julia grew more restless and unsettled than ever. ShQ. 
used to wander for hours alone in the park ; shunning the society 
of her grand-aunt, and her new ?sister*in-law, and the only 
person she seemed to care to be with sometimes was the sunny- 
hearted Uttle girl whose engagement she had so willingly helped 
to promote. 

Eveiyone at Cumber saw she was ill at ease, and at last one 
day Fannie ventured to say to Lady Bettly — . 

'^The Duchess is looking very ill, don't you think — and does- 
not seem very happy sometimes ? " 

'^ She naturally is a little dull without her husband," replied 
Lady Bettly, and Fannie knew from this answer, that though 
she might be admitted into this great family, she was not yet to> 
be permitted to know or to speak of the secrets that lay behind 
the veiL 

Lady Bettly and Lady Bedcliffe, however, were great allies m 
one sense, for they mutually assisted each other ; and the young 
lady was not above profiting from the hints on decorum and 
etiquette that the old one aid not hesitate to give her, on the* 
habits and customs of her new and more elevated rank. 

When Lady Bettly was in need of money also, she made no- 
scruple of applying for it to Mr, Gresham, and Mr. Gresham 
with smiling urbanity made no scruple either in giving her what 
she asked for out of her srand-nephew's rent-roll. They all, in* 
fact, perfectly understood each other. George Lord Kedcliffe 
had to be kept in the dcurk about this and many other things 
that went on daily beneath his roof, and in this perhaps they 
were partially justified. 

It was enough for him to have plenty to eat and drink, and 

eity of money to spend, and these necessaries were always, at 
command. Sometimes, indeed, he grew a little restive, bu^ 
his wary father-in-law never pulled the rein too tight. He could 
not understand figures, and so he was forced to leave everything, 
to Mr. Gresham's honesty, and that gentleman had elastic and 
generous ideas in the matter of sp^iding money. Still, hii 
marriage had undoubtedly improved him. Fannie knew hia 
tastes, and always endeavoured to turn them to proper and 
legitimate channels. Kothing gave George so much pleasure as 
to watch the dying agonies of anything, so pigeon-shooting and 
all other recognised modes of innocent bloodshedding, were oS 
constant occurrence at the Park. 

" You manage him very well, my dear," Lady Bettly said td* 
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Iier one day, snd Fiuinie wm proud of the compliment, and 
certainly did her best to deserve it. 

. They even indaoed him Bometimes to acoompanv them to pay 
visits to the connty ma^ates around ; Fannie knowing tiiat 
«he was not yet in a position to go among them unsappox^d by 
the presence of her lord. 

She showed her discretion, too, by nerer intruding her own 
family or connexions on her new friends. Maria indeed might 
•come to the Park when she wished to do so, but uncles, aunts, 
cousins, and kinsfolk of all sorts, never crossed the stately 
portals of Cumber. This, however, did not prevent these worthy 
people boasting of their relation. Lady Redcliffe, and feeling^ 
^me pride and elation also in that connexion. She might not 
acknowledge them, but everyone did not know this, and the 
fact remained the same, that they had now a relative whose 
name figured in the Peerage, and several copies of that woik were 
bought in consequence, in the county of York. 

It chanced that a few days after Walter Sefton had left 
Cumber, that an invitation arrived there for the whole party to 
«pend a three days' visit at a distant country neighbour's seat, 
whose position was such, that Fannie felt it no small honour to 
be asked there ; Julia, however, at once declining to go. She 
tiras ill, she said, and could not be troubled to do sa This was 
a great disappointment to Fannie, but it was in vain that either 
Lady Bettly or she tried to change the Duchess's resolution. 

*^ Tou go with her, aunt," said Julia, privately to Lady Bettly ; 
and after some consideration. Lady Bettly consented to do so, 
and Julia, Miss Presoott, and John David were thus left alone 
altogether at the Park during the few days of their absence. 

The young couple were quite agreeable to this arrangement 
To be in a lovely spot like Cumbori with a lovely young girl you 
are in love with, would satisfy most ordinary mortals, and it 
fully satisfied John David. 

This young man's ideas had become highly discreet and moral 
tinder the influence of his new happiness, and he spoke of his 
former acquaintances now as '* a fast lot," and " no good ;" and 
at pretty Nora's suggestion was even learning to drop, to a 
•certain extent, his constant habit of appealing on all occasions 
to Jove or Jupiter. 

They were, in fact, very happy, and Nora one day confided to 
John David her belief that 'Mear Julia was wretched." 

*^I wish that horrid little Duke was dead, John," whispered 
the fiancee, with her lips very close to John David's red and 
healthful ear ; "and that Julia could marry Walter Sefton, for 
he is a duck." 

''A duck 1" cried John David, punishing the fair Nora for 
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her impiroprietjr as lovers wilL '^Do I hiear my little duck call 
any male creature that but me ! " 

John DaTid, however^ was not jealous, and believed and 
trusted in his little Nora, as an honest and true-hearted man. 
should do. These indeed were pleasant days to both, and Julia 
would watch them with her sad, unsettled eyes, and then turn 
in weary misery away, 

*' Why should I endure it," she thought ; " why should al^ 
my' life be spent in such hateful bondage f " 

But Lady Bettly, her brother and his wife, had not been 
absent from the Park for two days» when one evening Julia, 
received an unexpected visitor. 

It waiB not yet dark, and she was leaning out of her bedroom 
window, enjoying the fresh spring air, and listening vaguely to^ 
a blackbird wooing his mate with tuneful note, when she heard 
some one enter without rapping at the door behind her, and 
turning quickly round, beheld, to her intense surprise, the grim,, 
gaunt figure of her mother-in-law, the Dowager Duchess. 

This lady, who was of ancient Scottish fazmly, and of a most 
stem and unbending nature, had worn mourning ever since she- 
had laid with all due solemnity and honour her ducal partner in 
the family vault. He had never loved' her ; marrying her 
during his minority by some family arrangement which united 
the large estates that she was co-heiress of, which some of the 
vast ones that he in some future day was born to inherit. 

For long no son and heir had come to bless this union, and a 
fairer and more tender woman, it was said, had secretly won the 
young Duke's unwedded heart. This scandal had gone on for 
years, embittering the sallow, black-browed wife, until she had 
actually learnt to hate all womanly attributes of beauty, which; 
had gained for her fair rival, she believed, her lord's unstable 
affections. 

After nearly nine years of married life, her son (Julia's hus« 
band) had presented himself to her delighted gaze. Here at 
last was someone for her to love — someone that would return 
her love. The puny diseased . babe that she had borne might- 
qpt be lovely in other eyes, but he was in hers. The Duke,, 
too, was pleased that he should have a lineal successor to his 
long line, and.showed a certain amount of kindness and attention 
at this time at least to the mother. Ko other children came t<y 
comfort her, and the Duchess worshipped her son with a deep 
and concentrated love that it was almost impossible to picture 
or describe; - 

. Long before the boy had grown to manhood, the Duke, hia 
father, died ; leaving as some recosuition, perhaps^ of her stem, 
virtues, the Duchess the sole guardian of hU heir» 
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These were the happiest days of an unhappy life, when! she 
-could watch over him and guard him beneath her lofty maternal 
wings, and scare away all evil she supposed from the presence 
or even the knowledge of her son. 

But her delusion was brief. Early the young Duke evinced 
tastes, inherited from his father, maybe, that filled his mother's 
heart with dismay, and ultimately induced her to ^ve reluctant 
consent to his marriage with Julia Norman. 

But she had never loved her daughter-in-law ; disliking her 
for the very beauty that had gained her son's admiration, and 
proved such a fatal snare to the happiness of her own married 
existence. 

This was the stem figure, then, draped in black, that met 
-Julia's astonished gaze as she turned round in the soft spring 
twilight, at the sound of the Dowager's entrance, and she did 
oot conceal her sunrise. 

( *' Tou here ! " she said, rising, and advancing a step towards 
her unexpected visitor. 

'* Tes, it is I,'' answered the Dowager Duchess, in her deep, 
fiarsh voice ; and Julia at once read war in the keen eagle eye, 
•and high, hard features of her mother-in-law, and with a slight 
liaughty gesture drew back, and again languidly seated herself 
by the window. 
' " When did you arrive ? " she said, calmly. 

" We have just arrived," replied the Dowager. 

** What ! Is Hugh with you ? " asked Julia, with a sinking 
fieart. 

' ^'Yes, your husband is here," aaid the Dowager, with grim 
emphasis ; and as she spoke she went to the door of the room, 
4kna exchanged a few words apparently with someone who was 
standing outside. 

** Who is there ? " inquired Julia, sharply. 

'* I have sent for your husband, " was the Dowager's sole reply; 
who remained standing in the middle of the room in total 
«ilence during the next few minutes. 

Then the door opened again, and the Duke of Malvern entered; 
only acknowledging his wife's presence, however, by a distant 
bow. 

" May I ask the meaning of this silent tragedy ? " said Julisi 
«comfuily addressing him. 

' *' Let me answer her, Hugh," replied his mother. '' You ask 
the meaning why your husband and I receive you thus," die 
continued, speaking to Julia in harsh quick tones ; *' and I shall 
4ell you — ^because you have deceived, cajoled and betrayed us 
lM)th." 

'^ How so ? "answered Julia, rising indignantly. 
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. .^^Froin first to last," went on the Dowager, stretching out her 
liand like some accusing fate. *^ Where were you on the 12th 
And 13th of last July, and with whom? " 

Julia turned scarlet as the Dowager said this, but she still 
resolutely faced her. 

' . ** Who are your spies? " she said, bitterly ; ** and what do yon 
IMiy them ? " 

''Where were you," continued the Dowager, in the same grim 
fashion, "the night before your wedding-day ? where-—" 

" Tell me at once," said Julia, interrupting her, '' what does 
all this mean?" 

'' It means, madam," said the Duke, passionately, '' that you 
have dishonoured an honoured name — that you have dragged 
the title i bestowed upon you in the dust." 

''I am utterly at a loss to understand you," answered Julia. 
' ''It was nothing in your eyes, was it," said the Dowager, with 
biting sarcasm, "nothing to delude and marry your husband 
whilst you were carrying on a shameless intrigue with a young 
Q^Qiui totally inferior to you in station ? Kothing to come down 
here and spend days alone with him, so brief a time before your 
marriage ? Nothing to meet him by appointment in Rome ? 
IS^othing to secretly visit your half-witted brother and his low- 
born wife, for the purpose of once more seeing your lover, and 
to wander by the lake at night with him, telling him of your 
misplaced passion?" 

"You are well informed about my movements," scoffed Julia. 

" Can you deny my accusations ? " continued the Dowager ; 
'*.^ can you say I have spoken one word that is not true ? " 

"Yes," answered Julia, defiantly, "I can. You called 
Walter Sefton my lover just now — ^so before my marriage he was 
— since such a name would ill befit him, for. he despises and 
«»oms me too much, for that very act." 

" What I " cried the Duke. 
- "What ! " cried the Dowager. 

. "Yes," went on Julia, her dark eyes flashing with extra- 
ordinary brilliancy, " if ^you want to hear the truth, I shall tell 
it to you. We did loye each other, and I would have married 
him, but Aunt Bettly parted us, and then you asked me " (and 
«^e looked at her husband) " to 1)6 your wife ; and too late^ 
when [ was on the verge of marriage, I learnt the truth— learnt 
that Walter had not left me of his own free will, but had been 
deceived, as I was ; and I did — ^but why need I tell you, since 
you seem to have plenty of spies ? — ^but I did come down to 
Clumber, and saw him herel , Now you have heard the extent of 
tmy inicjuities, and are you satisfied?" . 

" It 18 a flattering history to you, Hugh, I must say," said the 
Dowager. 
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" It is a shameful afiair/' cried the Duke, whose vanity Jolia. 
had wounded too deeply during]: this Jiarrative ever to be forgiven..' 
" What ! 1 was a couvenieooe then — a pisalleis— I. the i>ake q£ 
Malvern r* 

'' I do not deny I did wrong," said Julia. 

*' Wrong! Is that a word for conduct so vile?" went on 
the Duke, furiously. ** You deserve — ^but there is nothing jovk^ 
do not deserve. " - ' 

" Well, let us part then," said Julia. 

'*Ko, that shall not be. Part— iwhich means my nameiia 
figure in the records of the Divorce Court — which means to allow: 
you to plunge yourself into yet deeper ignominy I No," and 
he looked at his mother with gloomy meaning, *<we shall see- 
that you shall not do that." 

^'What do you wish then?" asked Julia, 

'^ 1 shall give you the protection of my roof, at least, "* 
answered the Duke, ''and try to screen, for my own sake," 
your name from any further scandaL" ' 

''I 'shall consult my family about our future arrangements,"' 
said Julia. 

''There needs no consultation," answered the Duke. " Th» 
carriage we came in is waiting at the entrance, and I command' 
you to come with me at once." 

" That I certainly shall not do," said Julia. " What ! leave- 
my brother's house when he is not at home — leave without a«' 
word ? " 

" At your husband's command," said the stem Dowager. ^' If 
you do not come willingly you shall be dragged by the servants' 
to the carriage.'/ 

"I shall appeal for protection to a gentleman who is here^ 
then,'' said Julia. " I am not going to be ordered about as if I 
were a child by you," and she moved towards the door as she ' 
spoke. 

"Hugh," said the Dowager, determinately, "are yon going^ 
to allow your authority to be set aside thus ? Are you going to- 
permit her to proclaim your wrongs to the household ? " 

'*No, she shall not," said the Duke, and he sprang to the- 
door and placed his back against it. 

''Be wise and submit," continued the Dowager, addressing^: 
Julia, " for no choice is left to you.'* 

" How can I do whatyou ask ? " said Julia. " Nora Piescott' 
is here with me, and the gentleman she is engaged to — ^how can 
I leave them alone ? " 

. f As you have been her chax>eron," answered the Dowager^ 
sltroastiadly, '*! should think she most have been frequently • 
left alone?" 
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' '*'! scorn to reply to your iHainulitioiiB," laidJalia; *^h^ 

here I Bhall remain till my brotfamr's re^uilL" 

. " Then, Hugh, you Jcnow bow to aot," retorted tiie Dowager ; 

''how to force her to obey you." 

. ^' Yes, I ahall say you are mad," said the Duke, /^and ordeir 

my servants to carry you to the carrriage." , 

' As he spoke, a thrill of fear passed for tiie first time during 

this interview through Julia's heart, as she looked at the two 

stem determined faces opposite her. 

'' What have I -done to deserve such treatment ? " she said^ 
and she sat down and covered her face, and began weepins 
bitterly. " Oh ! papa, papa, why did you go and leave me alone?^ 

This allusion to lA>rd Beddiffe had a certain effect on the Duke* 
. <<Odme quietly," he said, ''and none shall know of this dis- 
graceful scene. The most that you have deserved at my hands 
1 shall give you ; but leave you in this house another hour I am 
determined not to do.'' 

Julia thought for a moment, and the public scandal she feared 
to incur if she longer opposed her husband's will influenced her, 
and she tiierefore made up her mind to accompany him now, 
but immediately on their arrival in town to claim the protection 
of her brother-in-law, Sir Henry Paekhurst. 

"Let me see Miss Presoott and her lover, then," she said, 
after a few moments' reflection. ^'What would they think if 
yon drag me away without a word?" 

"If you do, it must be in my mother's presence," said the 
Duke ; and Julia had no option but tosubmifc, and was forced to 
assume to some extent the ordinary manners of society, when 
the young girl Nora came trembling into the room ; for the 
sudden arrival of the Duke and the Dowager had naturally 
already excited a profound sensation in the household. 

"The Duke wishes me toieave with him at once, Nora," said 
Julia, falteringly — her mother-in-law's chill eye fixed on her the 
whole time she was speaking ; "so do you think Mr. Prescott 
would take you home ? " 

" Oh I need you go till they oome back 1 " half whispered Nora, 
dinging to Julia, and glancing timidly round at the gaunt figure 
who was standing sentinaL "Oh I don't go, Julia." 

" She must," said the Dowager Duchess, and the young girl 
was too much afraid of that august personage to venture to say 
mora. 

In the meanwhile the Duke had sought John David, and 
infonned him of his intentions. 

"Pteasing necessity oompels me," he said, "to take the 
Docheis with me at once from Cumber ; and would it not be 
well, therefore, if you were to escort tiie young lady to whom | 

B 
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nndentaad you have the happiness to be engaged," and here the 
jyokd bowed with dignity, '* this evening to her father's hoose 1 " 

John David bowed also, and moT^ uneasily. The Duke*a 
rank had a considerable effect on him ; but stiU, if they were 
forcing her to go (and this was akeady whispered), was it not 
his duty as a man and an Englishman to protect her t 

''This — ^this is a hurried step on the part of your Grace," 
hesitated John David. 

<' Sir," said the Duke, with such unutterable surprise, dignity, 
and in<Ugnation concentrated in that single word, that this son 
of a manufacturer dared to question him, that John David, with 
his brawny six feet of low-bom flesh and muscle, inwardly 
trembled before this puny lord of high degree. 

*'0f course," faltered John David, *' I have nothing — it is no 
business of mine if vour Grace — still " 

Not a sin|;le word did the Duke vouchsafe in answer to John 
David's disjointed sentence, but he glared at him with pale, 
wrathful eyes, till that young man was absolutely covered with 
confusion. 

" I — I of course shall see Miss Prescott safely home," he at 
last gasped out 

** I tlunk it would be advisable," said the Duke, now dropping 
his eyes calmly from John David's face, " and I regret that 
family arrangements should render this step so immediately 
necessaiy, rerhaps you will kindljr explain to Miss Prescott^el 
family that I deeply regret also any mconvenience this may have 
occasioned her ; but the cause that compels me to leave Oumber 
at once is imperative." 

It seemed like a dream — a frightful dream almost to Julia — 
when half an hour later she found herself driving from the Park, 
seated by her solemn mother-in-law's slde^ with the pale, set 
face of her husband opposite to her. 

Scarcely a word was exchanged between the three at fiiBt 
during this dreary journey ; but when they were in the train, 
Julia, who naturally had supposed that they were returning to 
town, found to her dismay and surprise, by the first station they 
stopped at, that they were travelling northward. 

''Where are we going to? " she asked, quickly, when this &ot 
daWned upon her mind. 

*' To Glengor," answered the Dowager, briefly. 

" Glengor I " echoed Julia ; " why, that is in the wilds of 
Scotland, is it not? " 

'* It was my birthplace," replied the Dowager, " and to me no 
modem residence, not the richest and most cultivated spot tm 
earth, can compare with the wild beauty of its scenery ; but you 
will see when we arrive there." 
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*< Bat we will not stay long, aorely, " said Julia, dismayed at the 
prospect ; '' at this season, too, when we iought to be in town ? ** 

*'i*or a time, at least," said the Duke ; and he looked at hia 
mother with a warning glance. 

They stayed in Edinburgh all night, and darkness was gather- 
ing round the next evening, when Julia (who was shivering with 
cold and fatigue) and her companions cu'ew near the wild eyrie 
where her mother-in-law's stem race had been reared. 

The OasUe, which had been part of the Dowager's inheritance, 
stood on one of the wildest and bleakest parts of the east coast 
of Scotland, and was built on a gigantic rock, which reared ita 
mighty head towering above the surging sea bcdow. 

Julia coidd hear the splash of the waves as they entered the 
ancient courtyard, as she glanced with a sinking heart at the 
grey and storm-worn walls. 

' ' How dismal," she said, involuntarily ; but dismal as it looked 
outside, the interior seemed more weird and gloomy still. 

Tears had, in fact, passed since this dreary residence had been 
inhabited. Once, shortly before his death, the late Duke had, 
at his wife's entreaty, visited this wild stronghold, and he ever 
declared that amid its damps and sea-fogs he contracted the 
illness which carried him to an early grave. This had prevented 
the Dowager taking her son to her chill birthplace ; and thua 
for years the wide stone staircases and lofty halls of the Castle 
of Glengor had echoed to no human footstep but that of the aged 
stewiurd of the property and his wife, and one solitary crone, who 
lived beneath its ancient roof. 

Yet in this dismal prison-house the Duke, at his harsh 
mother's suggestion, had determined to immure his young and 
beautiful wife. 

" She shall have no lovers there," she had bitterly told him, 
^'and I will live with her as the guardian of my son's honour." 

This terrible resolution had been taken in Rome ; taken wheiL 
after reading Miss Swinburne's malicious letter, the Duke had 
hurried breathless to his mother, confiding in her too wUling ear 
the gallinc information he had just obtained. 

*•! told you," said the Dowager, "how this would end; I 
warned you before it was too late not to be led away by Uie 
fading attractions Which men seem to prize above honour, virtue, 
and every estimable quality on earth. 

CHAPTER XXXm. 

OLENGOB. 

The next morning Julia heard her fate. She had spent a 
miserable night, being totally unable to sleep from the strange* 
unaccustomed, and dismal noises around h'3r. Outside, theaea 
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loept dashinff against the rocky foundations of the Castle, while 
the rain and the wind beat on, and shook its narrow and iU-dtted 
trindow-panes. Inside, the ancient tapestiy on its damp waUs 
was stirred unceasingly by the blasts without ; and the rats or 
the mice, disturbed in their usual haunts, and frightened maybe 
by the presence of the unfrequent visitors, scampered and raced 
behind the mouldy arrases, producing the most weird and ghostly 
sounds imaginabla 

O^este, by her lady's desire, remained in the ante-chamber ; 
not, however, before some stormy words had passed between 
them. 

When Julia first entered the room, immediately after their 
arrival at Glengor, which had been prepared for her use, she 
found to her surprise the shivering Frenchwoman sd^eady 
kneeling on the floor, [and engaged in unpacking some of her 
travelling trunks, 

Julia had not seen her maid since they had started on their 
hurried journey from Cumber, she having been desired by the 
Dowager Duchess to remain behind to pack her daughter-in-law^i 
i^ardrobe, but she had overtaken them at Edinburgh, and 
travelled from thence by the same route ; and with deep indig» 
nation and an^er in her heart, which had been gathering the 
whole day, Julia at once addressed her. 

'^I dismiss you from my service, C^este," she said. ^' Leave 
my trunks alone, and desire the housekeeper here to send me 
Bomeone else to assist me." 

''But what have I done, my lady?" cried C^este, rising; 
''for what does your grace blame me ? " 

" Tou have acted as a spy and an informer," answered Julia, 
scornfully, who naturally blamed this woman for the miserable 
position in which she found herself, ' ' and I do not care to have 
you near me another day." 

"Will your Grace listen to me one moment," said C^este, 
dosing the door of the apartment, " and believe I speak but 
truth.^' 

" I do not wish to do so," replied Julia, "and I do not believe 
you ; " and she flung herself disconsolately into one of the old- 
fashioned, high-backed, faded velvet chairs, which was placed 
near the huge fire burning on the wide and open hearth. 

"But it is not justice," went on the Frenchwoman, coming 
nearer to her lady ; ' ' why should I receive the blame that belongs 
to others ? " 

" That cannot be," said Julia, coldly. " Tou, and you alone, 
knew I was in the Park the night before my marriage — you 
ttkme knew that I saw my cousin in Rome." 
^ " My lady forgets prying eyes and listening «ara she never 
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dreamt of/' answered O^eBte^ volubly. " My lady little thooglit, 
did ahe, that MiM Swiabum — Mooaieor le Duke's secretanr'a 
afater^'-oyerheard every word she said to Monsieur Sefton^ hf 
the lake, the night of the fdte at Cumber t " 
. Burning blushes spread over Julia's pale face aa O^este said 
this. 

^< What ? " she asked, breathlessly. 

''It is true, my lady, perfectly true," continued C^estOi 
eager to exonerate herself. *' Monsieur Swinburn came from 
Borne with Monsieur le Duke, and told me everything. He 
tried to leam more secrets, but I would not tell him. I have 
never betrayed my lady, never 1 " 

'' There was nothing to betray," said Julia, angrily ; '' I was 
itoolish, that was alL" 

'' Monsieur le Duke questioned me in Rome ii your Graee 
l^ad seen Monsieur Sefton there, but I made him no answer^'* 
vent on O^este : *'but my lady, and Monsieur Sefton too, have 
a bitter enemy in the Duke's secretary." 

** How can that be ? I have scarcely ever exchanged a word 
with him, and I do not think Mr. Sefton has either." 

O^este shrugged her shoulders. 
. " He is jealous, pauvre enfant, jealous of Monsieur Sefton's 
line face and form — ^jealous because my lord, your Grace's father, 
treated Monsieur Sefton differently to him." 

** But where was Miss Swinburn, and how could she hear 
what I said ? " asked Julia. 

'' She was concealed — hidden behind one of the great trees 
near where my la^ and Monsieur Sefton stood." 

Julia looked at her maid searchingly. 

" Are you speaking the truth, Cdleste, or lies t " she said. 

"The truth, your Grace, nothing but the truth," answered 
Celeste ; but her bold black eyes fell beneath Julia's 
inquiring gaze. 

"But did Mis& Swinburn write all this to Rome ? " she asked 
presently ; and Create was ready with her answer stilL 

** Each word," she said, " and much more. She told all the 
soBsip she had contrived to hear of m;^ lady's visit to Camber 
before her marriage *, all she had picked up since. She had 
overheard what my lady said, and wrote it down, and Monsiemir 

Swinburn showed it to the Duke, and they started next di^ for 
inffland." 

'^It was honourable, I must say," said Julia bitterly ; '' truly 
tha world is full of pitfalls." 

After this conversation (without, however, exactly believiiig 
in C^este) riie allowed the subtle Frenchwoman to remaiE in 
attendance on her during the night, terrified, indeed, at the 
prospect of spending it alone in her gloomy chamber. 
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Its liorron, nevertiieleflSy far ezoeeded her ezpectationfl, and 
pl^, weary, and frightened, the hailed the first grey beams of 
dawn that crept through the narrow, iron-barred lattices in the 
ihidc and massive walls. 

A broad, rosjr* dear-skinned, Scottish lass came early into the 
room to light the fires, and by Cfleste's direction brought some 
modem comforts and conveniences for her lady's use, before 
she rose. 

Scarcely had she done so, however, before she desired to see 
the Dowager Duchess, but was informed that that lady had not 
yet risen, but that during the morning she would visit her 
daughter-in-law* 

Julia received this message with an impatient sigh, and then 
went wearily to one of the narrow windows, and looked at the 
wild and rugged scene beyond. 

There were two in the apartment that she occupied, which 
was situated in a huge, circular tower, and from one, nothing 
was visible but the angry sea below, and the grey and stormy 
sky above. From the other, which was on the right side of the 
room, a partial view of the Castle with its lofty embattled 
ramparts, was disclosed. Parts of it were evidently of extreme 
antiquity, and had been built for the purpose of defence, while 
others showed signs of a more modem date of erection, though 
probably about a hundred years had elapsed since a stone had 
been added to its massive, storm-worn walls. 

The rock on which the principal tower was built, and those 
adjoining it, were of extreme ruggedness, and wild and pic- 
turesoue beauty. Against them the long rolling waves swept up 
in endless battle, breaking with angry roar^ against the mighty 
fragments raised to oppose them. 

Here immense quantities of sea-fowl took refuge during the 
winter' storms ; rearing their young among the innumerable 
defts and crevices which everywhere intersected them, and 
adding by their shrill cries to the weird and desolate grandeur 
of the scene. , 

With a shudder Julia turned from its contemplation. 6he 
who loved light and warmth, saw no beauty in these rough 
diffii and stormy skies ; and with a determined resolution in her 
heart, she awaited the interview with her mother-in-law. 

When that lady at last entered the room, Julia made no 
other attempt at receiving her except a chilling bow. 
• ^' I requested to see you," she said, in her haughtiest manner^ 
'* because I wish you to communicate my determination to the 
Dnke." 

' ^^And what may that be?" asked the Dowager, in the same 
ley fashion. 
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''Thai I will not stay here anot^r night," said Jnliai 
resolutely. " If he chooses to accompany me to town, I will 
go with him, for I seek no unnecessary exposure of this 
wretched afiisdr ; and when we arrive there, I shall consult my 
own family regarding our future arrangements. But if he 
refuses to do this, let him order a carriage to drive me to. 
the nearest station, for I mean to go." 

A grim smile stole over the the l)owager's face as Julia said 
this — a grim smile of triumph and scorn. 

''Do you know why yon were brought here ? " she said, ''and 
for what purpose ? " 

"Well, what for?" asked Julia, indignantly. 

"To remain," answered the Dowager, in her deep sepulchral 
voice. "Not for a month or three months ; not for a year or 
three years, but always." 

" What !" cried Julia. 

'^Tes," went on the Dowager, uttering her sentence like 
some stem decree of fate, "here the beauty you prided your* 
self on shall wither and grow old — ^here you shall have time to 
repent of the wasted years of your ill-spent life." 

"Are you mad?" said Julia, excitedly. "Do you suppose 
my people will permit such a tlung ? Tou talk of what might 
have happened a hundred years ago — ^your ideas are as anti- 
quated as your Castle." 

"Tet this castle you despise," answered the Dowager^ 
haughtily, "has been besieged and held out against kings. 
These ancient walls," and she looked round with unbending 
pride, "have been the birthplace of heroes. But no dishonoured 
matron — ^no tainted name, has before rested beneath its roof." 

'^Do you allude to yourself?" retorted Julia, scornfully, "or 
to that virtuous and distinguished matron, so famous for her 
intrigues, your sister, the I^y Bellairs? " 

A dark, red flush of blood spread under the Dowager's sallow 
skin at this taunt. 

"How dare you I" — she began, and then she checked her-- 
self. '' It would ill-beseem me," she continued, " whose years 
and stsdnless name place me so far above you, to enter into idle 
discussions, or banay angry words with you. Tou have heard 
all I have to tell you — ^your husband has decided that for thei 
future you are to reside here, and I advise you to make the best 
of the inevitable." 

Julia gave a contemptuous laugh. 

"We shall see," she said. " It will go hard with me, indeed^ 
if I have no friends to resist such a monstrous proposal" 

" What friends can enter Glengor?" answered the Duchess. 
"Ton iron-studded doorway that you crossed last night is the 
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dne ^>proacli to tlie castle, and you kaTo neither friends nor 
telations who have a right to rembre yoa from your hoslMaid's 
^tection." 

"We shall see," again said Julia; ''but let me warn yoa 
before it is too late — it will be wise of Hugh to avoid the soaMal 
this will raise. It were wiser of him to let me ga " 
, ''To shame?" said the stem Dowager ; *'no, he will not do 
that. His resolution is immovable." 
, " Tell him I wish to see him/' said Julia. 

"He declines to see you/' replied her mother-in-law. ** He 
is engaged in literary composition, and objjscts to be disturbed. 
"When dinner is served you will meet him, as he wishes to cast 
|io slur on you before the household." 

" He is very good,'' answered Julia, bitteriy, and then she 
turned indignantly away ; and after a few moments' silence, the 
Powager idowly left the apartment. 

"When she was gone, Julia called Celeste, who probably had 
overheard the whole of the previous conversation, as she was 
only in the ante-room, and requested her at once to bring her 
]|ier writing desk. 

"When G^esto complied, she sat down with trembling fingers, 
imd wrote as quickly as she could four separate letters. One 
iras to Sir Henry Packhurst, her brother-in-law ; another to her 
brother, Lord Bedcliffe ; a third to Lady Bettly, and the fomH^ 
to Walter Sefton. In each she told the same tale. She had 
been all but forced to leave Cumber at an hour's notice, by her 
husband and his mother, and had onhr gone with them believing 
they were returning to town, where she had intended to clatm 
her family's protection, as she had been treated most insultingly 
t>oth by the Duke and the Dowager Duchess. Instead of tms, 
however, she had been carried to a wfld and deserted region in 
Scotland, and told that she was to be imprisoned for life in the 
gloomy Castle of Glengor. She appealed in urgent language, 
both to her brother and her brother-in-law, immediately to come 
io her assistance^ and to apply for legal authority, if necessary, 
at once to obtain her release. To her aunt. Lady Bettly, and 
Walter Sefton, her letters were couched in similar terms ; on^ 
the warned Walter not personally to mix in the affidr, but to 
inrge Gteorge to the utmost of his power to do so. '*Go to 
Cumber, dear Walter," she concluded her letter to him with, 
"if you are possibly able to do so^ after your lato unfortunato 
afiddent, and tell George what best to do. He loves me in bis 
rough wjiyj poor fellow, and will not, I am sure, leave me to dia 
ojf misery and ennui here." 

* Having finished her letters, she once more summoned her 
faaaid, and laying them and four five pound notes on the table 
before her, she pointed to them as CJleste approached. 
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J *< Po yoU' see that mon^j G^ste ? " slie said, " it is, twenty 
l^unda ; will you earn it ? " 

Celeste looked slightly — ^just for a moment — slightly abashed. 
^ • ^ What does your Grace wish me. to do ? " she asked. 

^' Convey by some means — some safe means, mind you, these 
four letters to the post. . If you will do so the money is .yours.'' 

^^Buthowaml to get out of the castle, my lady?" said 
^^este. '* No one is allowed to leave without an order fcom 
Madame, and there is but one way — " 

*' There must be some serrant, some hireling about the plaoe 
you could bribe to do so. Who is that girl who aosisted you 
this morning ? " 

** Nay, my lady must not trust her," said CMleste, quickly. 
^'She is the grand-child of the old sour steward who keeps the 
keys, and has only been here a few days^ — only since they knew 
my lady was to come." 

'',She looks honest," said Julia, thoughtfully. 

*^ Ah, my lady, it is just her great natural red cheeks which 
make her seem so. I nave ever found these country demoiseUea 
very deceptive." 

^'Find someone, at any rate," said Julia, briefly, and with 
many protestations and thanks the Frenchwoman pocketed boih 
the letters and the notes, and went out from her lady's presence 
^Ho look around her," as she termed it, before finding a suitable 
messenger. 

Her investigations, however, lay apparently in a very direet 
route, for she proceeded straight from Julia's chamber to tiie 
library of the castle, which was in one of the wings or side 
towers of the building, and having arrived there, knocked at 
the door, and was requested to enter by his Grace of Malvern. 

However much the keen spring air of her native land might 
suit the erect yet aged Dowager, it certainly did not appear to 
agree with her son. 

. His Grace was crouched down in an easy chair dose to a 
blazing fire, and his usually pale skin had a bluish tint, which by 
no means improved its appearance. * 

^' You, Mademoiselle ! " he said, with a faint smile fik^^mnBg 
over his thin lips, *^ have you anything to tell nie ? " 

Celeste put on an air and attitude of profound regret^ and 
drew out her handkerchief. 

** You know what you told me," she said, with a welt-actod 
whimper, '* but I hate— I hate to do it ! " 

'< I told you. Mademoiselle," replied the Diike^ " that if tiia 
Duchess gave you any letters, or other postal oommimications to 
take charge of, that it was your duty at oooe to place th^m ia 
BOy hands." 
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*' TeB» I know," sighed Create ; *< I know it is my doty l still 
it seems so hard to betray — whaterer the person is— one who. 
tnists yon." 

**Yet she would have betrayed me," answered the Bake, 
{Roomily. 

*^ Yes, yes ; I know she was wicked, she was false ! " cried 
(Mleste, in sudden indignation, tearing away her handkerchief 
horn her perfectly dry eyes, and flashing them dangerously at 
his Grace. *' Why should I hesitate when she would have 
wronged you — ^you '* 

The Duke moved a little uneasily. 

*^ She gave me these," continued O^este, in the same tragie 
tones, *' these letters, and would have bought me — bought me 
with these notes," and she flung ten pounds at his Grace's feet. 

The Duke was a vain little man, and he was touched. 

"Mv good girl," he said, picking up the two notes, "I do not 
want these — whv need you have shown them to me ? " 

*^ Because I shall not touch them I " cried Celeste. '' I shall 
not take her money, as I would not take yoursi I would not do 
this for all the wealth on earth; but if I had refused her 
douceur, she would- not have trusted me, and — and then," and 
her voice sank, '' I could not have helped you." 

** You — ^you are very good," said the Duke, falteringly. 

*' Good ? Ko," said C^este ; " but I cannot bear that one 
like you— one so good, so great, should be cheated and deceived ;" 
and C^este once more pmled her handkerchief hastily from her 
pocket, and applied it again to her unmoistened orbs. 

Unfortunately, as she did so another five-pound note, which 
somehow had got attached to it, flew fluttering to his Grace's 
feet, who once more stooped down and picked it up in surprise. 

'* Why, Mademoiselle, you are a rich lady indeed," he said. 

CAeste's embarrassment was momentary. 

^'Another! " she said, '' another 1 See, your Grace, how little- 
I even looked at her douceur. I thought there were but two- 
it must be hers, for poor Celeste has no such wealth ; " and she 
meekly laid it besides the others on the table, with a very sincere 
feelinff of regret in her heart to be obliged to do so. 

*']May," said the Duke, ''you must keep this money. What 
can I do with it ? Take it, (Mleste ; " and he pushed the notes 
into her hand. 

"Never, never," said the wily Frenchwoman, thrusting them 
back. "But I shall leave your Grace now," she continued, " to 
look over this correspondence — afterwards you must tell me 
what to do ; " and with one parting glance from her bright black 
eyes, she glided from the rocmi. 

^' What a warm-hearted, noble girl," thought the Duke aftel^ 
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she had left him. '^Poofr child — ^I fear she likes me too much, 
though, for her own happiness and peace." 

CHAPTER XXXIV* 

NO NBWS. 

Whbn create returned to her lady's apartment, she informed 
her that she thought she had found a messenger she could trust. 

y He is a wild-looking Scotch youth, thev call a * gillie," I 
think here," said the lady's-maid, '* who has nad the audacity — 
would your Grace belieTe it ?— to tell me that he is deeply 
attracted already by my appearance." 

Julia laughed. 

'*Make the most of this conquest, I implore you, C^este,"^ 
■he said, " and if it turns out a match, I shall ^ve the bride a 
dower that will considerably add to your attractions in the eyes 
of a prudent Scotchman." 

Armed with this permission, O^este at once carried outr 
her scheme after her own fashion. She gave the red-haired 
*' gillie" (who was a fact) four letters to post, but they were 
four letters addressed to different friends of her own, abroad 
and otherwise : and as he could not read a word of hand-writing, 
she felt perfectly safe in doing sa Thus, when Julia, worn out^ 
with fatigue and full of hope, lay down to rest her second night 
in the Castle of Glengor, and slept in spite of the shostly noises 
around her, the written messengers she believed she nad des- 
patched, and from which she hoped so much, were lying in 
charred embers on the library hearth. 

The next day she rose in better spirits. The sun was shining 
for one thing, and for another she fully believed that her frienda 
by this time had learnt her situation, and would start immediately 
to her aid. 

For hours she lay speculating in the dim dawn when each 
letter would arrive at its destination, and who would be the first 
to come to Glengor to her assistance. 

All the morning was spent in these idle dreams, and as tim& 
pissed on she grew so restless, that she expressed a wish to 
C^este to take a short walk in the castle grounds, and preceded 
by that damsel she passed down the circular staircase which led 
to her apartments ; C^este pointing out to her as she did S0| 
the arms and armour which hung on the mouldy walls. 
^^* Monsieur Duncan, the steward, asked me to observe it last 
niffht," said the lady's-maid. ''He says it is one of the finest 
ooUections in Scotland — ^wearisome old man that he is I " 

"Is he the father of the rosy-cheeked girl who assists yoa 
npstairs ? " asked Julia. 
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^^Orand-p^rey" replied C^esto, who though she now spoke 
English remarkably well, loved to introduce a word or two of 
lier native tongue. ''She is a preaching person, that Fan 
Duncan, as they call her, and I object to her society." 

Julia shivered as soou as they got outside in the keen Scotch 
«ir, and drew her sealskin doser round her and then walked to 
the ramparts, and looked down upon the restkas sea. 

It was blue that day — ^blue and white crested, and the sky a 
deep blue also, flecked with misty clouds of white and gi^, 
driving swiftly onward ; while the sea-gulls flew* sereaming 
overhead, or floated above the surface of the wavea, watohiQg to 
seize their finny prey below. 

** See yon aged person, your Grace," said Create, pointing to 
an old woman who was laying out dothes to dxy on the vough 
grass beneath the embattled walls; ''they say she haa lived 
aeventy-three years at Glengor." 

"Poor creature 1" said Julia, pitifully;^ yet when they 
approached nearer to the busy crrae, who did not yet observe 
them, they heard her chanting beneath her breath a fragment 
of an ancient Scottish ballad. 

As the sound of their footsteps reached her, she looked qniokly 
up, and then made a low curtsey, and Julia almost atarted back 
at her a^^emnca 

She was indeed almost a living skeleton ; her arms, whieh 
were fuUy displayed by her tucked-up sleeves, being just the 
thidmess of the bones, covered with a dried and shrivelled skiot 
withered into innumerable wrinkles. 

The rest of her person and face was of correqionding thinness ; 
but on her cheek vet lingered the fixed bloom of a faded red- 
abreaked apple, while her large blue eyes were stiU full of life 
and vivaci^. 

" You must find that hard work at your age t " said Julia to 
lier gently, who ever had a kindly and pitiful word for the poor. 

"l^o, my lady," answered the old woman with a smile, and 
another curtsey, "Ts sa used to wark, I oouldna live without 
it" 
. " How old are you 1 " inquired Julia. 

" Seventy-four come May-day," she relied, oheecfuUv, ** aod 
except a bit rheumatism, and other sma' things we all ha', Tve 
i>au£^t to complain on." 

" How long nave you lived here ? " said Julia* 

" I was bom here," answered the crone, "and so wi' €bd's 
leave, will die." 

"And you have never left the Qastle? " 

" Once — for a while," ahe replied, with sudden reserve. 

^' When ? — ^Were you ever married ? " asked Julia* 
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*' Ay ! " said the old woman, after a xnoment's hesitation, 
''and he was a bad 'un — ^bnt Lord be praised, he wasn't spared 
to me lang ; " and Jalia as she slipped some silver, with a smile|. 
into the poor creatnre's hand, began to refldct that otiiers,. 
perhaps, might have had matrimonial discomforts as well as she 
had. 

'' What a life,'' she said to C^este, as she turned away ;. 
''nay, a living death. Fancy living seventy-four years at 
Glengor, and wishing to die there 1 ** Tet the poor woman she- 
spoke of was but too glad to have its strong roof and hospitable 
board to shelter her from hunger and from cold. 

The rest of the day passed slowly and wearily away, Julia, 
declining to appear as she had done on the previous day, in the 
banqueting-hful, where dinner was served for the Dowager and 
her son, and her meals were by her own orders laid in a small 
ante-room adjoining the apartments she occupied, and there she 
partook of them entirely aJone. 

The following morning was spent in a^perfect fever of anxiety,, 
and in straining her eyes in vam through her narrow casements. 
She had reckoned how soon George could come — how soon Sir 
Henry Packhurst — ^how soon — ^but no, he would not come, but 
he would make George do so. "George was sure to come- 
to-day,'' she told herself a hundred times, "sure — sure." Tet 
hour after hour wore on, and the sky grew dark and misty, and 
still he came not. Towards the evening her anxiety became 
distressingly painful, and she again and again eagerly questioned 
.C61este as to the safe postage of her letters, till at last that wily 
damsel produced the long-legged, lanky, red-haired Scottish 
youth, that she had already enslaved. 

* ' Bid you post the letters I gave you, Donald ? " she inquired 
of this rustic, who was standing on one leg apparently, and 
rabbins violently one red ear, when Julia entered the ante-room 
where G^este had placed him for inspection. 

"Ay," replied Donald, grinning. 

" Tou are sure ? " said G^este, emphatically. 

^Ay," again answered Donald, nodding his head. 

" Ail the four I " went on O^este. 

*' Ay," responded Donald with another nod ; and what could 
Julia say, but believe that they had been posted, and wait, wait 
On day after day in almost uncontrollable misery. 

The fourth day she felt she could bear the suspense no longer, 
and ^pain summoned the enamoured Donald to her presence ; 
thjp time giving him two letters, one to her brother, and the 
other to her brother-in-law, with her own hands, and presenting 
him at the same time with a sovereign for the safe postage of 
each. 
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Donald grinned deliglitedly, but as he danked downatain 
after this interview, he was overtaken by the agile O^Heata^ 

'^My lady has put on the wrong stamps, she whispered* 
'' Sweet Donald, jmuse one moment nil I readjust them ; and 
the admiring swain of course obeyed her, and the letters were 
changed like the last. 

Thus a week passed on, spent in such wretchedness and 
extreme anxiety, that Julia felt her mind was giving way. AU 
night she was tormented by the mos^ hideous dreams, and when 
she awoke, the flapping tapesti^y seemed to her excited imagina- 
tion to be stirred by someone hidden behind it, and she conjured 
jup the most frightful visions in consequence. She became 
<}onvinced idso that she was constantly watched, and that for 
some reason or other, C^este had been playing her false. 

Tiiis conviction grew on her mind dailjr, and various things 
tended to deepen the impression, one being some words that 
Fanny Duncan, the ^oung woman who occasionally attended on 
her, said on the subject 

This maiden, whose figure was somewhat of the build of one 
of the hardy little ponies of her native land, and whose limbs 
were f ormiad in short yet robust proportions, had yet one of the 
sweetest faces nature ever limned. It was impossible to look in 
her clear, bright, dark blue eyes, and not to trust her, while 
•her lovely skin, tinted on her cheeks with the bloom of a wild 
rose, and her regular features, and light abundant air, made her 
as fair a specimen of the Scottish lassie as it was possible to 
meet with. 

Fanny was a young woman also of character and decision, and 
of strong religions tendencies, and between her and the lax, 
immoral Frenchwoman, a powerful feeling of antipathy had 
already arisen* 

Fanny had sat some years under a minister (as she expressed 
it), the Bev. Daniel Blair, who was a gentleman gifted with a 
harsh yet fluent tongue, and who called things by their right 
names, thundering forth his anathemas against aU evil-doers, 
Sunday after Sundsky, without stint or delicapy. 

The devout Scotchwoman had caught some of his ardour and 
enthusiasm, and she did not hesitate now to denounce the 
.conduct of C^este with the Duke, and other male personages in 
the Castle, in strong and expressive scriptural phrases, which 
would scarcely be admissible into these pages. 

She became therefore a violent and devoted partisan of the 

Jouthful Duchess. It was whiBpered in the Oastle that the 
^uke was so jealous of his fair wife, that he had shut her up in 
this secluded stronghold, so that the eye of no other man should 
ever behold her. 
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** Yet look at him," the independent Fanny would ory, who 
was only a temporary sojourner at Olengor, and had merely 
come for the purpose of assisting her aged granddame in the 
housekeeping during the stay of the family there, her father 
being rather a well-to-do farmer of the working order. *' Look 
how he carries on with that brazen, painted hussy," and so on ; 
tising some of her favourite minister's vernacular suitable for the 
occasion. 

Her warm heart, too, w^ touched by Julia's beauty and 
extreme despondency and grief, for as day after day passed and 
no word or news of her family reached her, so did hope die out 
of her heart, and she felt herself surrounded by mystery and 
enemies, and haunted by the most miserable forebodings. 

That her letters had never reached her friends she was now 
certain, or (sometimes she would think) had so black a tale been 
told them that they had cast her off for ever ? 

** But he never would ; never, never," she always decided, 
and if she could only escape to him, became her absorbing idea 
through her weary days and weary nights. 

But she had no friends by her — not one soul in whom to trust ; 
and with bitter tears she bewailed and lamented her hapless lot. 

One night in particular, she had utterly broken down, and lay 
flobbing and moaning on the bed, in the early twilight. The 
fires in the rooms had burnt low, for Celeste had grown exceed- 
ingly neglectful of late, and Fanny Duncan, passing the door 
of the ante-chamber on some household business, heard the 
sounds of grief and pain within. 

She paused for a few minutes outside, for she was fearful to 
intrude, but she knew that the poor young creature was alone, 
for she had seen where Mademoiselle was, thought Fanny tossing 
her head, and so after a short hesitation, she rapped at the 
outer door, and entered the ente-room, and seizing on the coal- 
box, made it the excuse to enter the inner apartment where 
Julia was. 

** My lady, my lady, are you ill ? " she asked, kindly approach* 
ing the bed. 

'Tm alone — alone," moaned the unhappy Julia. '*Ihave 
no one — ^no one I can trust." 

'^ Will you trust me, my lady?" said the Scotch girl, earnestly 
and humbly, taking Julia's little, delicate chill hand in her 
large, strong, hard one. ^' Will you believe you have someone 
who will do anything for you ? " 
. '*Tou. will deceive me like the others," sobbed Julia. 

'*As I have One to answer up yonder to," said the girl, 
solemnly pointing upwards, " I never wilL " 

Julia looked at her as she spoke with inexpressible sadness. 
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** If I could only trust you/' she aaid. 

'Tm a Scotch lau, your ladyship, " answered Fanny, *'aiMl 
that used to mean in times of trouble* to lay down one's life 
at the call of duty — and I think I ootdd do so now for one 
I loved." 

''fiut you are a stranger to me," sighed Julia. 

*' It does not take lang to know a face and smile like yours, '^ 
went on the girl. " Besides, how can I see you -wranged 
day by day, by that vile Frenchwoman, without a buminc: 
heart?" 

'* She is false then, you think ? I was sure of it," answered 
Julia, sitting up in bed, roused by the conversation. 

''False ! — false as her paints and dyes," echoed Fanny, 
energetically. ''If your ladyship has been believing in her, ye- 
have indeed leant on a smoking flax and a bruised reed." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

BOPE. 

This conversation awoke some sort of hope in the heart of the 
unhappy Julia, and at her request, on the following evening, 
CAeste having again absented herself, the kindly Scotch girl 
once more found an opportunity of privately visiting her. 

'* If I could only get one letter posted — ^just one, said Julia, 
looking at her comely face with painful eagerness. 

" I hty awake most all last night," answered Fanny Duncan, 
^'thinking how I could best help your ladyship ; but my lady,'* 
she added, lowering her voice, though they were perfectly alone, 
^* we'U have to mind what we do, for there are spies, it seems to 
me, on every side '* 

^' Oh ! my God, my God ! " cried Julia, despairingly. 

^'Hush ! hush, dear lady 1" said Fanny, looking with the 
ienderest compassion at the beautiful, white, wasted face and 
wild unsettled eyes of the unfortunate young Uuchess. " We'll 
find some way in spite of a' — ^but I know not in whom to trust. '^ 

" But could you not take a letter ? " said Julia. • 

" I thought o' that," answered Fanny, " and said something 
to grandfather and grandmother this morning about wanting a 
new ribbon for my nat, and that I wad like to go and buy it at 
&e little shop where they tell me the post is kept, which is over 
a mile from here ; but grandfather said, very crusty-like, he 
wasn't going to let me go flying about the countxy after ribbonsi 
or anything else, and he wad get what I wanted the next market- 
day." 

*' And is there no one ; no one you could bribe?" half groanad 
Jnlia. 
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*^ I'm afraid, you see, yoar ladyship, to ask'anyone ; for that 
Frenchwoman has all the men ninnmg after her — even grand- 
father, Fdeclare ! " said Fanny, indignantly. 

Julia rose from the seat where die was sitting, and began 
pacing the room with restless uneven steps, and then suddenly 
flung up her arms with a kind of wild despairing moan. 

*^ Oh ! my dear lady,'' said Fanny, going towms her. 

^' Oh ! Fanny, Fanny ; I'm so afraid — so afraid," cried Juli^iy 
f^uddering, and shiyering, and clinging to the Scotchwoman, as 
if for protection. ''I believe," she went on, with a strange 
light stealing into her eyos, and glancing over her shoulder as if 
in deadly fear, ^* I believe they are going to murder me." 

^'Nonsense, nonsense," said Fanny, putting her strong anp 
round the slight sinking form near her, " it's being alone in this 
gloomy place puts such ideas into your ladyship's head. It's .a 
cruel shame, that it is, that you should be left here." 

^' I feel haunted," went on Julia. '' I see the tapestry shak^^ 
and I know they are comings— " 

^^ My lady, you'll go mad if you think such things. " said 
Fanny. 

'^Do you know what he once said?" contiued 'Julia, in tbe 
same excited whisper, ''that he would put me in a madhouse-^* 
sometimes I think this is one-Hsometimes I dream my arms are 
fastened to. my side—and they brought me here to die." 

" Come with me to the window, now?" said Fannj, cheerfully, 
half leading her across the room, ''I have somethmg I want to 
showyou." 

" Well ? " said Julia, as the Scotch girl proceeded to open oue 
of the narrow casements, looking in Fanny^i face with a flickering 
and uncertain stare. 

''Will your ladyship put your head out," said Fanny, "for 
see what a fine night it is, and then look down to the foot; cf the 
Castle, and tell me what is floating ther^ ? " - 

Julia obeyed her as if mechanically. 

"Do you see anything ? " asked Fanny, in her pretty accents, 
pressing closer. 

" I see a boat — ^ye8,'^a little boat with'a man in it," answered 
Julia, dejectedly. 

"Well," said Fanny, smiling, "do you know, your ladyship, 
what I mean that little boat to be — ^I mean it to be a private 
poj^-office that only you and me shall know of." 

•'* What ! " cried Julia, intel^gence and light coming baqlcto 
her face as she spoke. 

" That Uttle boat," went on Fanny, still smiling, "belongs to 
giandlather, and that is him that is sitting in it^now ; and before 
yoar ladyship came, every day most in the summer ^time, be 

s 
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spent hour after hour I'm told oat fiehing tbere. Well, your 
ladyship, I was looking this morning fra' one of the upper 
windows of the tower, just abore this room, and wondering how 
I eenld best help your ladyship (for I knew no letter came to or 
ftom the Castle without the Dowager saw itX when I spied thai 
little boat, and grandfather in it just as you see him now." 

*^ But he must go out <^ the Oastle to it," said Julia, straining 
her throat so as to get a better Tiesr, for the boat was lying 
beneath the verv steepest part of the precipitous rock on which 
the Oastle stood 

** I thought so too," said Fanny, **and then it wad ha' been 
no good, but as I kept watching him like, I saw him row closer 
to the rocks, and then he and the boat both scented all in a 
sudden to Taniah away, for your ladyship sees the roc^ juts out 
there a bit, and I could not tell what had come o' them, for 
there is no road, and it wad be a fly that could cireep up yon. 
steep side." 

< < Tes ? " said Julia, breathlessly. 

" So I thought could there be a hole in the rock, or what ? " 
continued Fanny, ^*and when I went to dinner, I said to the old 
man, ' I saw you fishing, grandfather — where do you keep your 
boat?'" 

'* ' Mind your own business, lass,' was all the answer, I gat, 
and I can teU your ladyship he didn't look oTcr-pleased that I'd 
asked him. W^U I thought and thought, and then I 
remembered old Lisbeth Gray, who has lired for seventy three 
years and more at Glengor, and I made sure she wad know all, 
^bm ins and outs of the old place." 

''Is she a strange*looking woman," asked Julia, ''ahnost like 
a skeleton ? " 

'^ ThAt's just her, my lady," said Fanny ; '' and so I went to 
seek her, and found her sitting knitting her grey stockings in 
the sun. Well, I gat her on to talk— and tell me some of the 
wild tales about the Castle in the bloody days of old, that she'd 
heard tell, of in her youth, when it used to be besieged and 
defended, and how supplies used to be brought for the soldien 
within f la' the sea. 

'' ' How fra' the sea, Lisbeth ? ' I asked. 

f < ' There's a. staircase,' she answered, * cut clean through the 
solid rock beneath the foundations of the Castle, which leada. 
straight to it, and there by night when the oastle was beset, 
boiata wi' provisions wad come, and when the cruel mesn without 
thought the soldiers were starving, for the Castle wa# suiroiinded . 
oa every side, but. where the sea washed it, they had plen^ to 
eat and drink ;. ftnd so it came to pass that it was never ta^n— 
and, now,' she added, with a snule, 'the bit cave at tbeeed 
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serves for thy graod&ilier's boat^hoase, poor mM^ uid numy a 
time Tve swept the steps down, Iot thej get slippy like, And it 
"ijrad be an awkward place to ha' a fall.' 

' V ' Where is it ? ' 1 asked, and yon nwy be Bure^ your ladydiip, 
I was all in a tremble. 

« * Beneath the big tower/ answered Lisbeth, and she pointed, 
my lady, to where we are. 

«'<Andthedoor?'lBaid. 

** Then she took me and showed it to me, my lady, and it ia 
just at the foot of the staircase liere^ and jnst looks like another 
door." 

^' ' Thy grandfather keeps the key,' said old Lisbeth, ' it hangs 
on his bunch, and since ih^ sick lady has been here, he makes a 
deal of f OSS about them. ' '' 

<* What, do they m^lop but Vm ill ? " said Julia, interrupt]]^ 
Fanny's narratiye. 

''Tes, my lady,'' answered Fanny, <'th^ say your ladyship 
is too iU to leave your rooms, and that FreUchwoman telU au 
sorts o' tales." 

*' Bdt what about this staaircase— wbat about this boat ? " went 
*on Jalia, treinbling with eagerness. 

^* Well, your ladyship," said Fanny, and she blushed a beau- 
dfnl rose bloom all over her face, ^^lon see, I've a cousin-- — " 

^' A cousin f " echoed Julia. 

** Well, only half a coasin really," said Fanny, cilktinff her 
eyes modestly down and twisting the strings of her apron, '^bbt, 
vou see, lyre're very kindly — indeed J may as well .tell your 
ladyship some day we'll get wed." 

^* Witfl, I hope you'll be happy, Fanny," sighed' Julia. 

*' Ton see, he's the captidn of a coasting brigj" said Fanny, 
with some pride in the announcement, '*and part owner of her, 
too, and if L could slip hiin a bit line— r-^" ; 

*^ Hut why not send my letter enclosed to him ? " asked Jnha. 

''My lady, the old Dowager's eyes, begging your Grace's 
pardon, are just like hawks. My bit letter may pass^ for grand* 
^ther knows I'm to wed Robert some dayj but if there waa 
inbther letter inside it, she wad just pike it out." 

<f What do you thiqk of. domg, then ? " 

" Ask Bobert to bring his brig the first time she's nigh this 
^% and lie off the Oaatle for awhile, and I'll ^et the key o»' tiie 
statrtaie' somehow, and roir out to her in grandfathers boat 
mysel, wi' your ladyship's letters ; and I'll go at nigfatt so that 
no one in the Castle will eveir be the wiser." 

" But, Fann;^ ! but, Fanny ! " oried Julia, in the wildest 
excitement, clai^mig both of the girl's haiids in hers, ''if you 
oonld row out with the letters, why Aot row out with me 1 " — 
I could escape, escape-^oh ! anyway, anyway—*" 
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''But, my lady, wad ye do this?" said Fanny, gravely. 
* ''Do thia," answered Julia, passionately ; ''to escape this 
prison-honse I would daali mys^ from a rock into the sea V* 
Help me to leave here, Fanny, and I shall make yon a rich 
woman — ^your cousin a rich man." 

Fanny drew back as if hurt. 

"Fori^ve me," continued Julia, with pathetic humility; " but 
I am wild with joy at the very hope. Oh ! Fanny, I shall go 
mad if I stay here — ^mad — ^mad — ! " 

"God help thee, mv lady," said the Scotch girl, almost for- 
getting the disparity of rank that lay between them, "for thou's 
in sore troubla 

" Help me to escape," said Julia, again, " and let yova cousin 
name hundreds, nay, Uiousands if he likes, for I am rich — dear 
papa left nfe rich — and they shall be his." 

" Well, keep up your heart, then, dear lady," said Fanny, 
and dosi't fancy things. I've heard mother sayv we can fancy 
most anything — ^at least, women-folk can, and they wear the 
heart away." 

^ " I shall try," said Julia, " try not to think— but, oh ! Fanny, 
the weary, weary nights— —~" and she put up her hand as if to 
shut out some hateful vision. 

"Mom will break for your ladyship, I hope, soon," answered 
Fanny; "and you know, my lady. Whose eye pierceth the 
darkness." 

Julia sighed. 

<" Will you write to-night ? " she said ; " when will your letter 
go!" 

^*The post-bag leaves about three," answered Fanny, "and 
to-morrow night, with your ladyship's leave, I hope to be able 
to let you know Robert's letter is gane — ^though I ought to tell 
your ladyship I*m but a poor writer at best." 
. Julia could not rest a moment for excitement after Fanny had 
left her, and when the faithless O^ste returned to look after 
her, she found her walking swiftly up and down the room, wij^ 
such a strange flush in her face, and a strange light in her eyes, 
that the lad^s-maid became absolutely alarmed, and after making 
some excuse for leaving her again, privately sought an interview 
with the Dowager Duchess. 

" Tour Grace," said O^leste, humbly addressing this haueh^ 
dame, for she was conscious that the severe Dowager did not 
look on her in the same favourable light as her weak littie sod> 
" do yon know, I fear the Duchess is going to be very ill." 
" What is the matter? " asked the Dowager, sharply. 
. O^este touched her forehead significant^. "She JS:40 
excited-Hio wild," she said, "as if something were pressing on 
er brain.* 
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''She always had an unsettled manner," said the Dowager 
Duchess, coldly. 

''But, your Grace, I'm afraid to be left alone with her,-' 
urged CMeste, "shut up in those lonely rooms." 

" I shall see her," answered the Dowager ; and she accord- 
ingly desired the Frenchwoman to inform Julia, that she would 
wait on her presently. 

Julia gave an indignant lauffh at this announcement. 

" Tell her I can dispense wiu the honour," she said, defiantly ; 
And when the Dowager entered the apartment, she at once 
assumed all the old during manner which in her wild moods 
during her girlhood had distinguished her. 

" I trust I see your Grace in good health ? " she said, as the 
«tem, dark woman approached her. "Tou appreciate this 
lovely climate, 1 am told, with its refreshing mists, •etorms, and 
sea-fogs ! " 

" I trust you are in good health also 1 " replied the Dowager, 
closely examining her. 

"Me ! — ^perfect," cried Julia, "I never sleep, I cannot eat, I 
have no books nor companions, and the air chokes me~-could I 
be better off) " 

"It is your own fault you have no companions," answered 
the Dowager, severely; "you decline to see your husband — 
you decline to see me, so who is to blame for your seclusion ? " 

"I hold no companionship with jailers," replied Julia, with 
sudden haughtiness, " and I have no husband. The man who 
would treat a helpless woman as Hugh has treated me, has lost 
all right to such a name." 

"And what did the woman do to deserve it?" said the 
Dowager, sternly. "What advantage did you take of the only 
too yielding kindness with which your husband at first behaved 
to you 1 " 

Julia waved her hand. 

" Tou dedined a little while ago," she said, " to bandy words 
with me ; now I decline to hold any arguments with you." 

' ' Insolent ! " murmured the Dowager; ' ' Have you no respect 
for my srey hairs ) " 

"I uiould prefer them if they were dyed," said Julia, 
resuming her contemptuous manner, and witnout another word 
the Dowager swept indignantly from the room. 

" Hugh, Hugh," she said later in the evening to the Duke, 
her aged cheeks flushed, and her dark eyes moistened at the 
remembrance of Julia's insulting words, '' would I had died, mv 
eon, before the day I learnt this woman was to be your wife. 
And the Duke made no anawer but an impatient sigh. 

£y this time he was very weary of Glengor, and often told 
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Iris mother that important buftineM wonld shortly take. htm to 
town, with no intention in his own mind, for the prfi^ent «t 
leait, of retuxning to its dreary root To this the Powager 
made no very stronff objeotion. She never had in laet expected 
hB wonid remain long these, and b^n to be a little tired 
herself eren of the ongrscious task l£at she had undertaken. 
She had indeed hoped that Jolia would have become reconoiled 
to her fate, and humble herself to her husband, and far this 
xeastm had widied to prevant all interference or communication 
with her friends. She had even hoped that some aort of 
reoimciliation mi^t have been arisnged between them kx the 
seclusion of Glengor, but now this seemed further off than evet« 
and she shrank from and dxeaded the scandal which it seemed 
almost impossible to avoid ; and she was conscious also that her 
itJDjlj^ even under the circumstances, were not likely to 
sanction the hush measures with which she had been treated. 

At Cttitaber, indeed, considerable anxiety and alarm was already 
felt concerning her, and as day after day passed and no letter 
arrived there from Julia, they all became gradually more uneasy 
and disturbed. Mr. Swinbum, by his Grace's command, haa 
remained there behind his patron, and was staying with his 
parents, and had been instructed if any inquiries were made to 
state that the Duke and Duchess, and Dowager, had proceeded 
direct abroad after quitting the park; but still this did not 
account for Julia's total silence, and after a week had passed 
without hearing from her. Lady Bettly went up to town to com^ 
salt Sir Henry Packhurst and his wife on the subject. 

George was furious at the Duke daring to take his sister froon 
his roof during his absence, and swore every morning when no 
letter arrived that he would start for the Continent and bring 
her back in spite of her husband. But where was he to fine 
her ? Lady Bettly had an interview with Mr. Swinbum on this 
subject, but that gentleman declined to give the smallest 
tttisfaotitm. 

His Grace had stated, he said, that they were going to travel 
lor. the present, and that he, Mr. Swinbnm, had to f^ow them 
as soon as they had decided on any settled residence. Lady 
Setili^ even tried to extract from the secretaiv the reaaon of 
the Duke's unexpected arrival, but Mr. Swinbum was alike 
deaf and blind to her hints ; and the old lady was forced to 
admit that .the *' Spider," as she called him, was too lyiany for 
her. 

. ''But there'aa myste;iEy in it, Tm convinced," she said, "for 
Ja would have written if eveiything were right If we do not 
hear in a d^ or two I shall call on Lady Bellairs, and inquire 
alhout hec sister's movements. I object to do so, lest I mske 
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any further mischief, but still it is our duty to see after the 
child to a certain extent at least, even though she is married — 
and, I must add, indiscreet" 

This speech was made by Lady Packhurst, and considerably 
increased that lady's uneasiness about her sister. Still, as Sir 
Henry Packhurst said, she was with her husband, and what 
right had thev to interfere ? This gentleman secretly resented 
also the scandal that had linked his lovely sister-in-law's name 
with Walter Sefton's ; and felt perhaps that the Duke was fully 
justified in his proceedings. 

''Julia had no right to leave her husband," he &aid, coldly; 
''no right to go to Cumber without his sanction, and we cannot 
be surprised that he resented her doing so." 

Thus while the unhappy Julia, tortured with, suspense, was 
sjyending days and nights of terror and anguish, her family and 
friends were discussing her movements, and wondering at her 
unusual silence. 

On the ninth day of her residence at Glengor, however^ 
Fanny Duncan early entered her room on some household pre- 
text, and watching her opportunity when Celeste's head was 
turned away, slid a letter into Julia's hand, who had not yet 
risen from her bed, with a smile that somehow at once cheered 
the poor prisoner's heart. 

This, when Julia opened it, she found to contain a few lines 
from Fanny herself. 

"Madam, my honoured lady," it began, ''this is to inform 
you that the Robert Bruce, my cousin Captain Duncan's brig, 
will lie ofT Glengor, Providence, wind, and weather permitting, 
on the 14th and ISth. Will tell your ladyship all particular)^ 
afterwards. 

"Your humble servant. 



ti 



Fawmt Dukcan." 



Julia could scarcely contain her joy after reading this, and 
when later in the day Fanny came into her rooms she flung her 
arms round the comely Scotch girl's neck, and fairly kissed her. 

"Get me on board the Robert Bruce," she cried, almost wild 
with excitement, " and I shall be free ! " 

" And you'll go to your sister's at once, my lady, when you 
get to London ? " said Fanny, almost frightened at her delig:ht. 

" Tes, yes," said Julia, hurriedly. "I have plenty of friends 
there. Once let me get there, and they shall repent their cruel 
outrage." 
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I 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE ROBEBT BRUCE. 

Tuj£ same post which brought Fanny Duncan's letter from her 
cousin, the captain of the Bobert Bruce, to Glengor, brought 
also a letter for the Duke of Malvern, from his secretary, 
Mr. Swinbum. 

The contents of this referred principally to 'some of the Dune's 
literary studies, but in it Mr. Swinbum' also informed his Grace 
that liady Bettly had sent for him to the Park, and questioned 
him closely regardine both the Duke's sudden arrival at Cumber, 
and her grandniece s present * residence ; and the secretary 
cautiously hinted, too, that her brother. Lord Redcliffe, was 
said to be exceedingly indignant at his sister's sudden removal 
from his house. 

This letter deeply annoyed, the Duke. He had to a certain 
extent now got over his first bitter indignation against his wife, 
and above all things wished to avoid any open scandal and 
exposure. In brinsiug her to Glengor, he had acted principally 
at his stem mother^ suggestion, and he now began to remember, 
what he had forgotten in his fiirst anger, that her family were 
sure to interfere, and probably resent the harshness with which 
she had been treated. 

After considering the subject carefully, and with much 
inward irritation, he at last decided (not having previously 
consulted his mother) to seek an interview with Julia, and 
accordingly, without announcing his intention, during the 
afternoon he went up to the apartments which were occupied 
by his wife. 

He knocked at the door of the ante-room, but she probably 
did not hear him, for he received no answer, and then without 
waiting he entered the room, and passed into the one beyond 
where Julia was. 

She was standing gazing wistfully out of the open window at 
the sea, and at the sound of his approach turned round, and 
spoke to him as if no anger had been between them. 

'* Is that you, Hugh 1 " she said, in a strange, gentle voice. 

" Yes," faltered the Duke, for he was absolutely shocked at 
her appearance. 

** It is « fine day," went on Jnlia, in the same dreamy fashion, 
as if her mind were far away somewhere. 

*' Julia," said the Duke, '^ I wish to speak to you seriously." 

'* Yes, Hugh," she answered, ' * will you sit down ? " 

^'I wUl not refer," said the Duke, nervously, walking a few 
steps away from her, and then .returning, "to the painful 
scenes—and yet more painful cause of such scenes — ^that have 
passed between us." 
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*^ We made a great mistake, Hugh," said Julia, and the sighed. 

The Duke's face flushed at this, but he had resolved to control 
liimself when he sought this interview, and he did so now. 

''If you mean by our marriage," he said, ''what is done 
xsannot be undone, and I think if it were only as an example to 
others — only as an example to those born of inferior birth and 
position to ourselves, we should endeavour to avoid all public 
scandal and disgrace." . 

Julia again gave a deep and. heavy sigh. 

" I have had a letter," continued his Grace, " from Mr. S win- 
burn this morning, and your grand-aunt. Lady Bettly, has been 
cnaking inquiries of him regarding you ; and after giving the 
subject my best consideration, I have come to the conclusion it 
would be wisest for me to see some members of your family, and 
inform them of the painful reasons why I wish you, for the 
present at least, to reside with my mother at Glengor." 

" I wrote to them, Hugh," said Julia, lifting her dark restless 
eyes to the Duke's face ; " did you destroy my letters t " 

The Duke blushed. 

" I had a right," he said, " as your husband to see your letters, 
and to destroy them if I thought fit. " 

Julia made no answer to this ; she only turned her head, and 
leant it on the deep embrasure of the narrow window, and fixed 
her wandering gaze once more upon the sea. 

" But I have reflected since," went on the Ptike, " that this 
state of things cannot last, and for your own sake, and for mine, 
I wish you now to write to your family — write letters that can 
be subject to my supervision — ^and explain why I wish you, as I 
said before, to reside at Glengor. " 

"It is very desolate, Hugh," said Julia, looking round again 
at her husband. 

Her tone touched the Duke, and his lips trembled and his 
hands shook 

"Julia," he began, and then he paused. He was thinking of 
what their lives might have been ; of the picture he had [drawn 
when he first met and loved this beautiful girl. 

" I cannot forget what has passed!" he said, with sudden 
bitterness. 

As he spoke, Julia rose, and, going up to him, put her hand 
softly into his. 

" Will you forgive me, Hugh ? " she said, " all the pain 1 have 
caused you, all the pain and disgrace ; but we cannot help these 
things — we cannot help fate." 

The Duke was deeply' moved, and he turned away his head ; 
but he did not thrust away the cold, twitching hand that lay in 
his. 
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" Whoa I am gone,** went on JaUa, " think more kindly of 
me, Hugh, for not willinfl^y did I do yoo wrong. I implored 
Aunt B^tly, even at the lait, to tell you before it was too late 
that I had no right to be your wife." 

'* When you are gone ! " repeated the Duke. *' What do yon 
mean?" 

Julia imiled strangely. " We all go sometime, don^ we ? "* 
she said. 

" If Glengor does not suit you," ansirered the Duke, looking 
asain with a shocked expression on his face, at the terrible 
alteration in Julia's, ''I shall not insist on your remaining 
here, but you must live with my mother, and after a tiiB» 
perhaps " 

Julia smiled yaguely again. 

" Talk of it some other time, Hugh," she said, " my head 
aches so ; " and she drew her hand gently from his again, and 
went back to her old place by the window ; gazing once more 
with her dark, sad eyes upon the sea. 

''I hope soon to see you look stronger," said the Duke, and 
then he left her, going straight to his mother^s rooms from hen. 

''Mother," he said, quicldy, when he had got there, address- 
ing the Dowager, ''I am shocked at Julia's appearance. Ido 
not like her looka" 

'' Tou have seen her, then ? " asked the Dowager. 

" Tes, and I think she should have some physician. She has 
to me both a most unsatisfactory manner and appearance. If 
the air here does not suit her, she cannot stay." 

'' What ! " cried the Dowager, tauntingly, ''will you allow her 
to go back into the world ; to g^ back and bring disgrace on 
your name ? " 

" I am not talking of her going back into the world," retorted 
the Duke, sharply ; " but some other residence might be found 
for her than this. If she does not look better in a day or two, 
I shall insist on some change being made." 

"You must do it at your own risk, then," said the haughty 
Dowager. ' ' I shall undertake no chuge of her except among 
my own people, and where I know that no letter can reach her 
unseen by me." 

"We can decide about it afterwards," answered the Duke; 
and his mother made no reply, for she knew if he became 
obstinate about anything that notiung could move him from his 
determination. 

He secretly, in fact, feared that Julia's mind was becoming 
affected by the seclusion of Glengor, and in this idea he was kept 
up by Ctfleste. This woman, indeed, privately had hinted to him 
that she believed her Grace's brain was touched, and he did not 
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care to undertake the bUme or the responsibilitj whioh might 
f^ on him if «ach a thing were actoally to happen. 

^' I shall consult her family/' he decided, and he therefore* 
fixed to leave Glengor on the following week, and proceed direct 
to town for tiiat purpose. 

In the meanwhile, Fanny Dimcan had not been idle, for th^ 
Yory evening of the day that her cousin's letter arrived at the 
caatle, and after Julia's interview with her husband, she haviAg 
seen that C^este was amusing herself as usual, stole up once 
more to the young Duchess's rooms, and found her still sitting 
yagiiely watching the darkening sea» 

^'I am watdung, Fanny," she said, turning round with a^ 
smile as the girl approached her. * ' It might come before he^ 
said, you know — ^we must always keep watching now." 

*'fiut, dear lady," said Fanny, 'Hlus is only the 11th. 
Bobert won't leave Aberdeen till Monday, and can't be here tiib 
the 14th. 

*^ Still, I like to watch," answered JuUa, *'for it keeps my 
thoughts from other things. " 

''Well, your ladyship, said Fanny, ''you will never guess* 
where 1 have been to-day." 

" Where 1 " asked Julia. 

"Down the secret staircase," answered Fanny, triumphantly ;: 
" down to the very foot, and in the queer little caveat the end ;: 
and there to be sure was grandfather's boat, all right and trimi 
as a new pin I " 

"But how did you get the keys?" inquired Julia, eagerly, 
" and how did you get down t " 

" Well," replied Fanny, demurely, "you know, your ladyship,, 
grandfather is rather fond of whislcy, and luckily — oh dear ! I 
must not say luckily, for of course it's a dreadful thing " 

"Say conveniently, then," said Julia, smiling. 

" Well, then, your ladyship, conveniently as it happened," 
went on Fanny, "he had taken an extra drop this afternoon, for 
he said he felt inwardly bad." 

" What a good thing I " 

"However, he fell sound asleep after dinner, and so did 
grandmother, and I had nothing to do but just unhook the keya 
from the nail behind the door where they were hanging." 

" Yes ? " 

" And then I went very q^uietly to ihe door at the foot of tho 
staircase below here, and it opened quite easy-like with the 
third key I tried, in it, and then I b^an to creep down the 
stairs*" 

" What are they like } " 

" Pitch dark, and veiy rough and narrow ; but I had a candle- 
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and matohes ready, s6 I managed to get down, and there's a 
pretty good-sized cave at the foot, where I suppose in old times 
they would land their goods. " 

^* Bui how could we get the boat launched ? " 

" Oh, grandfather has got all the gear lying there first-rate 
Tdadv, and there's a kind o' slip way, and steps from the cave, 
xsnt down the rock to the sea — but that looks an awkward kind 
o' place." 

* ^^Still, you think we could do it ? " 

"Fm so used to the sea, my lady," said Fanny, *' I'm not a 
bit afraid of it. Father's farm lies close to it, and from a bairn 
I've rowed in boats, and the folks at home reckon me a first-rate 

*' Well," said Julia, rising excitedly, and stretching out hw 
arms, " come, come quickly — come Robert Bruce and set me &ee !" 

''Will your ladyship go all the way to London by sea? " asked 
Fanny, ''or will Robert have to land you somewhere ? " 

" lio, I shall go all the way — ^yes, all the way." 

"Are yon not afraid, my lady ? " 

"What off I am afraid to stay here — ^but to go — no, no — 
too glad, too glad to go." 

" WeU, mr lady, I pray and trust you will be happier than 
you've been here. " 

"I will be happy!" said Julia, almost wildly. "Fate has 
-cheated me before, but this time fate, everything, shall give way 
to me." 

To soothe her Fanny turned the conversation to the practical 
detuls of her leaving the Castle, and it was agreed between 
them that Fanny should not accompany her in her flight. For 
this there were several reasons, one being that Julia declared she 
wished it never to be known how she had left. 

"Let them find it out if they can," she said, "but promise 
me, Fanny, that you will never tell. No ; if we reach the ship 
iMifely, you row back as you came, and when my jailer, the 
Dowager, comes to seek — for I do not blame poor Hugh — let her 
find me flown." 

" But what will they say ? " said Fanny, rather alarmed at 
the prospect 

"It is better for every one," answered Julia, "better to 
make the wrench at once ; " and she began wandering up and 
4own the room, repeating herself at intervals, " to make the 
"Wrench at onOe — ^the wrench at once." 

Fanny Duncan, however, grew seriously uneasy during the 
next few days regarding the consequences of what she had 
undertaken, for Julia became more and more restless and 
•excited ; and the Frenchwoman informed the Duke that she 
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used to hear her singing sometimes in the night, and that on 
one. occasion when she rose to see after her, she found her 
gazing out of one of the casements at the sea, on which the 
qioon was shining; and this information did not add to his 
Grace's ease of mind on the subject. 

On the 14th, the day on which the Robert Bruce was expected 
off Glengor, she could scarcely control her agitation, and tho 
keen-eyed C^este became convinced that something more than 
usual was unsettling and disturbing her mind. But the Fn^nch* 
woman had decided that, her part in this drama was played, and 
had determined in her own mind not to interfere furUier ^n tbe- 
d&nauMne»t, *^That Fan Duncan and she have some secret, 
i can see," thought the subtle vntrigcmte, *' but let them have 
it. She is probably about to run away to Monsieur Sef ton, if 
she . can get out of the Castle, and I for one wish ^e were 
gone. We have been long enough at Glengor, and I weaiy for 
a little amusement. 

Thus she took no heed of Julia's excited manner, further 
than privately observing it, and made no objections to Fanny 
attending on her lady ; taking advantage of her services indeed 
to carry on her own little private affairs. 

Towards the afternoon, Fanny persuaded Julia therefore to 
lie down and take a little rest, promising she would keep a 
faithful watch for her cousin's vessel, and to her surprise Julia- 
presently sank into a heavy slumber, for ^e had not slept for 
nights, and she felt a kind of comfort and protection in tlio 
S<^t«h girl's presence. 

It was nearly five o'clock when she awoke, and rousing her- 
self called to Fanny to come at once to her side. • 

''1 have been asleep, I think, Fanny," she said ; /'the first 
sound sleep I have had at Glengor.'* 

^' Yes, my lady," answered Fanny, ''and I did not wake you,, 
for you want rest most of a' — but will your ladyship come nQw 
and look out upon the sea ? " 

Something in her manner struck Julia, for with a cry s^e 
sprang out of the bed and ran to the window. 
. It was a grey and misty evening, and the sea was smooth and 
siill, and the- wind, was hushed» and a short distance off the 
CasUe, with her white sails scarcely stirred and her flag drooping,, 
lay the Robert Bruce. 

CHAPTER""xXXVn. 
moBT. 
At this sight Julia turned deadly pale, and fell trembling ba^ 
into Fanny's arms. 
: "My lady» are you ill?" aaid the girl, alarmed ; but Julia 
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fliftde no answer, but munnored Bomathing to henelf, and then 
in a moment or two raised her head with a eet and rigid face. 

''Gome," ahe said, ''get readv, let na go." 

"Dear lady, we must wait till night, yon know," answered 
Panny. 

Jnlia pnt up her hand to her head as if txying to recall 
-flOBkiething. 

"I forgot)" she said ; "yes, we mnst wait till night— till 
nii^t." 

" Ton are sure you are weU enough to go to-night?" asked 
Bbni^, nneasfly. 

" Quite sure — I am quite well — I will be quite weU at least 
when I am free." 

" And your ladyship will write to your sister, won't you, and 
let Robert send one of the boats ashore with it at some port, so 
that she-ll expect you when you get to London ? " 

Julia looked at Fanny as if she scarcely understood this, and 
began quidkly to gather some of her jewels which were lying on 
the toilet toother ; separating those that belonged to the Duke 
and placing them in a different jewel box to her own, which box 
4ihe directed Fanny to put for security in one of the ancient 
cabinets belonging to the room. The rest she thrust carelesidy 
into a small portmanteau, which tras all the luggage she 
intended to take. 

" What would you like, Fanny, for a keepsake?" she said, 
aasd she pressed a valuable ring into the girFs unfiling hand. 

"Oh! my lady, I wad best like to see you happy," said 
]^umy, bursting into tears. " I'm beginning to be afraid some- 
how^that " 

' ' Hush ! " said Julia, ' ' hush ! " And then putting her haiid 
kindly into Fanny's she went on : " It is my own act, not yours, 
remember — ^I haye made up my mind, and nothing shall turn 
me ttcm my purpose." 

The next few hours were spent in almost unendurable 
suspense. Just before dinner was served, the Dowager, at her 
«on B request, again visited Julia, and asked her — ^nay, pressed 
hei^'-to partake of that meal with her husband and herself. 
But with faltering accents Julia declined, giving aa a reason 
thftt she did" not feel well enough to do so ; and spe4kiiit 
more respectfully and gently to her mother-in-law than she hs8 
ever addressed her in these gloomy-walls. 

"Hugh is uneasy about your health," iutid the Dowager 
modified by these signs of repentande, " and wishes you to see 
41 physician." 

" He is very good," said Julia. " Tell him I thank Mill.'' 

" U would please him if you were tci cbme d^wnitairs," sdd 
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tbe Dowager DucheBs, not unwOliog perhaps that the deadly 
breach between the husband and wife might at least be partially 
healed. 

"19^09 no,'' answered Julia, ''no ! Tell him I thank him, 
though," she said again, ''and grieve veiy much at all the 
trouble I have brought." 

The Dowager faithfully repeated these words to her son, and 
the Duke was visibly agitated when she did sa 

" If I could but trust her," he said ; but the Dowager only 
shook her head. She was willing— nay, anxious — that some 
sort of reconciliation might be arranged between them, so as ta 
avoid all public scandal; ^' but trust her," the Dowager tiiought 
severely, " trust a woman without principle or respect, and with 
ensnaring looks like hers — truly Hugh's faith is great to con- 
template it." 

The mother and son parted earlier than usual this evening ; 
the Duke retiring to the library of the Castle, and the Dowager 
Duchess to her own apartments, and before eleven o'clock 
everything seemed to be still and settled for the night. 

Julia had originally fixed with Fanny to wait till C^este had 
attended to her usual duties, and undressed her lady and retired 
to rest, before they attempted to leave the Castle ; but to the 
dismay of both^ Celeste absented herself altogether on the 
eccasion, and meeting Fanny asked her kindly to attend on the 
Duchess for the evening, as she had a little private engagement, 
and Fanny was too bewUdered at the request to make any 
refusaL 

When Julia heard this she became almost distracted with 
doubts and fears, and declared her belief that Create was about 
to act as a spy and discover everything. 

Fanny, however, was not so sure on this point| and informed 
the Duchess she believed the lady's-maid was only " bent on 
some of her wicked tricks," and after waiting till past eleven 
o'clock, and seeing nothing of her, the two trembling women 
at last agreed to start on their expedition. 

It.was now a bright moonlight night, and frpm the casements 
the dark rocks, the gloomy Castle, the anchored ship, and the 
rippled, sea, all lay distinct in the white and shining beams ; and 
after one parting glance at the scene beyond, and with a deep- 
drawn, quiverinff sigh, Julia dosed the one out of which she had 
b^en ^Bddhg, and beckoned silently to Fanny. 

" Come, she whispered the next moment, " come, let us risk 
it now^ for I can bear suspense no longer." And Fanny accord- 
iogly: gave the signal which she had agreed on with her cousin, 
the oaptaifiy loff waving her white handkerchief from the Castle 
m^iowBf which signal having beea diily returned from the deck 
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of the Robert Bruce, together the^ crept quietly from the room^ 
and glided down the dark and quiet stairs. At the foot, Fanny- 
left Julia for a moment, and ran on to the kitchens, which were- 
a short distance off, returning quickly with her grandfather's 
keys,, which she had previously noticed him hang there. 

A minute or two more and the lock of the iron-studded door 
near which Julia stood, and which opened the way to the secret 
descent through the rock, was turned by Fanny's strong handB, 
and the next instant the door closed swiftly behind them, and 
they found themselves in complete darkness, on the top of the- 
narrow steps which led to the cave below. 

But Fanny had provided herself with matches aUd a light, and, 
after she had lit this, they began cautiously to descend. . To go- 
down this narrow, rough-hewn passage haid seemed nothing to 
the hurdy Scotch girl when she had first attempted it, but to 
Uie delicately-nurtured Julia, each step appeared a precipice, and, 
trembling, panting, and dinging to Fanny's hand she at last 
with d^culty accomplished it, and half fkinting with fatigue 
idle finally found herself in the* open space at the foot, wluch 
was partly of natural and partly of artificial> construction. 

" Oh, Fanny !" said she, glancing fearfully round this strange,, 
weird spot, made stranger by the rays of the solitary lamp they 
bore, mingling with the pale moonbeams which stole in and lit 
the cave with dim and shadowy light. 

. It was the ordinary water*mark, but in storms the sea held 
revels on the green and slimy rock on which they stood, while 
the walls were encrusted with sea-shells, and worn into fantastic 
shapes by the action of the waves ; and it seemed to Julia's 
excited imagination, as she looked terrifiedly round, that strange 
creeping things glided into' the nooks and crevices, shrinking^ 
from the presence of the unusual visitors: 

** IDiere's grandfather's boat, see," said the practical Fanny, 
pointing out a strongly-built fishmg-boat, secured at the &r 
end of the cave; and she was just beginning to tryhowto> 
unfasten it when Julia laid her hand quickly on her arm. 

"Look, Fanny, look ! **. she said^ pointing, to the sea, and 
there in the clear moonlight Fanny saw a boat lying a few yards 
distant from the cave, rowed by two men, while a third was 
keeping apparently an anxious look-out, and waving a hand- 
kerchief to attract attention. 

" It's Robert 1 " cried Fanny. '< Let me hold up the lights 
and he'll see us in a moment ; " and her words were fulmled 
almost as she spoke, for the men commenced nearly at once to- 
rpw steadily, towards the cave, and a few minutes later the boat 
lay close to the rou^ steps hewn in the rock, .which were 
intended as the landmg place. . As it touched these, a tall 
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BtaliTv^art sailor sprang out, and crept up to them, and the next 
instant was iu the cave, and had caught the blushing Fanny in 
Ills arms. 

• *• l?obert — for shame lad!" cried the girl, releasing herself. 
♦* I>ou*t you see my lady ? This is my cousin, Captain Duncan, 
your ladyship," she continued ; and the sailor turned round 
at her words, and took off his cap with rough though kindly 
courtesy from his handsome head. 

** I thought I had better come for your ladyship," he said, 
addressing Julia in a deep but pleasant voice. ' * This young 
Tvoman thinks herself a grand sailor, I know," he went on, 
turning once more to his cousin with a smile, ** but for all that 
I'd rather think she was safely on shore, than dragging boats up 
and down as shiB threatened to do ; and if you .will both trust 

yourselves in my care " 

"No, Kobert, no," interrupted Fanny, drawing back; and 
then she took her cousin's hand, and a few words of whispered 
conversation was carried on between them ; till the impatient 
and agitated Julia looked round to recall them from their brief 
love scene, and with one parting word the cousins separated. 

**ISee her safely to her sister's, Robert," whispered Fanny. 
*' Don't leave her, promise me, till she is there ; " and then she 
went up to Julia with streaming eyes. 

**God bless you, dear lady," she said ; *•' God bless you, and 
give you happier days." 

" Good-bye, Fanny," answered Julia, in a low trembling voice, 
and she kissed her, and then turned to Captain Duncan, who 
was already standing on the second step down from the cave, so 
as to be ready to assist her into the boat. 

In a few moments it was over ; in a few moments the boat, 
with long sweeping strokes from the oarsmen, glided from the 
shadow of the Castle of Glengor, and then was steadily rowed to 
where the Robert Bruce lay at anchor in the moonlit sea. 

Julia scarcely spoke a word during this time ; scarcely a word 
when she ascended the ship's side, most carefully attended by 
the captain, who cheeringly and encouragingly helped her to 
accomplish what to her was so difficult and unaccustomed a task ; 
and it was only when she was fairly on board that she addressed 
him. 

** Now let us go on," she said, " fast, fast as you can go ; " and 
the captain smiled and promised to obey her. 

He could not, however, persuade her at first to leave the deck, 
where wrapped in cloaks and shawls she sat, till the wild coasb 
and the gloomy Castle grew indistinct and dim, and then faded 
away in the fast increasing distance. 

Then, with a shivering sigh of relief, she allowed herself to be 

T 
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conducted to the little inconvenient cabin below, which the 
captain had given up to her use, and which he had endeavoured 
to improve and adorn for the occasion. 

But Julia could not have slept that night on the downiest bed. 
Her excitement terrified herself, and she vainly endeavoured to 
compose her shattered nerves and over-wrought sensibilities. 
The sailors heard her singing as they glided through the shining 
waters, and morning had broken over the sea before she even 
tried to obtain a fitful and uneasy slumber. 

During the voyage that followed, which was a quick and pros- 
perous one, the captain became exceedingly uncomfortable about 
the condition of his passenger, her manner being so wild and 
unsettled in his occasional interviews with her. 

Julia, in fact, was conscious that her mind could* stand no 
further shocks, but kept repeating to herself she would get well 
and composed again if she had only rest and happiness. ' ^ Wait 
until I can see Walter," she was always thinking, ''wait until I 
can lay down my weary head, and tell him all." 

She had resolved indeed to give up everything — name, honour, 
rank, station — everything but him ; and with blind infatuation 
thought if she could but reach Walter all would be well, and 
eagerly counted the days and the hours that must pass before 
their meeting. 

At last they reached their destination, but before they did so 
Julia placed a cheque on her banker's in Captain Duncan's 
hands for such a large amount that, though of a saving and 
careful disposition, like most of his countrymen, the good- 
looking young Scotchman hesitated. 

** My lady — your Grace, I mean," he said, " this is too much." 

**lt is Fanny's dower," answered Julia, "and get it cashed 
to-morrow without fail, remember ; " and the captain obeyed 
her, and in after days recalled with some emotion her parting 
words. 

When they arrived at the Docks, Julia, alarmed by the noise' 
and bustle around her, requested him at once to procure her a 
carriage, and desired him to tell the driver to proceed direct to 
one of the great West End hotels; and when the captain 
(remembering Fanny's injunction) said falteringly, ** Might he 
not see her safely there," Julia coldly dismissed him, and the 
man dared not intrude his company further, and in a Uw 
minutes she found herself driving alone through the streets of 
London. 

It was yet early morning, and as she drove along, first past 
the unfamiliar, and then the familiar scenes, she tore off her 
printed name and address on her portmanteau, and substituted 
a plain card, on which during her voyage she had written, 
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''^ Mra. Norman ; " and under this name she engaged apartments 
in the hotel when she arrived there. 

Scarcely had she changed her dress and bathed her achin|;r 
brows, when she sat down and with shaking, feeble hand 
Addressed a few half-frantic lines to Walter Sefton. 

" Dear Walter," she wrote, **I have escaped, after enduring 
more than I can ever tell you. But come to me at once — I have 
left all, husband, name, everything but you — but you to me are 
everything." 

Then followed directions where and under what name he 
would find her, and having; finished her letter she ordered it 
instantly to be despatched to the post, and then utterly 
exhausted lay down to try to pass some of (what to her) seemed 
the interminable hours which must elapse before she could 
receive his answer. 



CHAPTER XXXVIir. 

A FIER7 TBIAL. 

When young Prescott*s telegram from Cumber (sent on the 
evening that Julia left the Park with her husband) reached 
Sefton, it was placed by a servant in Walter's hand, who at that 
moment happened to be lying on a couch in the breakfast-room 
at the Hall. 

He was alone, and as the servant left the room he tore open 
the yellow envelope, and having read the brief words it c< >ntained 
started with a sudden exclamation to his feet, and utterly 
forgetting his weakness and his injured shoulder, endeavoured 
at once to leave the room. His strength, however, proved 
unequal to the task, for a deadly faintness overpowered him 
before he could cross it, and he fell heavily to the floor. 

There, a few moments later, he was found by Margaret 
Blackburn, who, after violently ringing the bell to procure 
assistance, knelt down beside him and sprinkled his face with 
some water that she found on the table, and chafed his cold 
and clammy hands, until Lady Sefton, alarmed and agitated, 
hurried to the room, and after some minutes succeeded iu 
restoring him to consciousness. 

The telegram that he had received was lying open on the 
carpet, and was picked up by Margaret and placed silently in 
Laay Sefton's hands, who, after glancing at its contents, restored 
it to its envelope with an anxious sigh. 

Walter was very ill, and suffered great pain all through the 
night after his fall, and the doctor who attended him having been 
summoned, he pronounced that he had again seriously injured 
his shoulder, and displaced the scarcely united collar- bone^ and 
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ordered him once more to be confined to bed^ and enjoined the* 
most perfect quiet. 

This, however, was not granted him, for the next day's post 
brought a detailed description of the Duke's brief visit to* 
Cumber from John David, and of the Duchess's apparent great 
unwillingness to leave the Park with her husband ; and the 
groan that broke from Walter's white lips as he read this letter 
was wrung forth by perhaps as sharp a pang as man could know. 

From that day he grew seriously ill ; tossing on his bed in- 
fever and restless pain, and suffering mental tortures that were 
almost too cruel to endure. 

They (the Duke and Duchess) had gone abroad, John David 
informed him in a second letter, and Walter had of course no 
means of learning the truth or falsehood of this stabomentj and 
tried in vain to reconcile himself to the bitter and unpalatable- 
thought 

Youth, however, and a good constitution enabled him to bear 
up against both bodily illness and jealous, disappointed love ; 
and he was able to leave his room again, though looking so worn 
and haggard when he appeared, that Alargaret's tender heart 
beat with sympathetic pain before Julia's letter, dated from the- 
London hotel, reached his hands. 

When it did, and when he comprehended its contents (for at 
first he felt almost too stunned to do so), a struggle, dark, 
passionate and fierce, between the two strongest feelings in his 
heart took place within his breast Ue went up with it open in 
his hand to his own room, and sat down there to fight the 
battle of his life. He loved Julia — had ever loved her — loved 
her when she had forsaken him ; when she had blighted hisp 
dawning manhood, and driven him to degrading associates and' 
pursuits, in the vain hope of forgetting a passion which had 
overpowered and swept away all other ties and affections he had 
known before. And now — and now? Had she written these- 
words— the words crushed in his trembling hand — the half- 
frantic words, to tell him she had given up all — all for him. 

•* Oh, my <iod ! " cried Walter aloud, in his strong agony, 
starting to his feet, and as he did so his eyes fell on the wall — 
fell on the wall on which a ray of sunshine glinting through the 
blind lit into passing brightness a picture that hung there. 

It was of Lord Bedcliffe ; of Lord I'edcliffe in the early days 
of his ambition and success, and represented him standing with 
outstretched hand, pouring forth with his fluent and caustic - 
tongue some famous speech that had won reputation for his 
name. 

At his death Walter had chosen this portrait as a memorial of 
him, and it seemed almost to the young man's excited imegina- 
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ilon now, as his eyes rested on the pictured image of his proud 
kinsman, that his hand was held out in sacred warning towards 
him. 

"Promise me — ^bring no dishonour on my daughter's name — 
let that girl's fancy die/' had been his last request : and with a 
^roan Walter went nearer to the portrait — facing the dead man 
who had bound him by his dying words. 

" I promised Lord Kedcliffe — I promised," said Walter, slowly 
and painfully as he remembered the parting scene — the lasting 
•obligations which had left him no power to choose. 

" Yet how can I do it ? " he thought the next minute ; ** how 
fling away love so dear, so sweet — and yet I must — I must ; " 
■xind going quickly to his desk, as if he feared to try his resolution 
jfurther, he sat down and addressed a few hasty and blotted 
lines to Julia. 

**I have received your letter," he wrote, "but, Julia — Julia, 
I cannot come, Do you remember your father's dying words — 
the sacred promise that I made him then ? I dare not break it 
now — I dare not come. Go, I implore you, Julia, at once to 
Bedcliffe House or to your sister's. Go, dear Julia — I ask ; I 
entreat you this ; and some arrangement can be made when you 
are there — when you are under the protection of your own 
family — regarding your future welfare. I shall write no more 
to-day, and pray you to forgive me for these hasty miserable 
words. 

"Walter Septon." 

He directed this to the name and address that she had given 
liim in her letter from the hotel, and then seizing his hat 
hurried with it to the village post, though he knew that it would 
be hours before it was despatched on its way to London. "But 
it is safer gone," he told himself, "safer gone." Yet scarcely 
had it fallen through the narrow slit which guarded the written 
secrets of the inhabitants of Sefton, before he began to wish it 
in his own possession again — began to wish he had softened by 
jfiome tender word the inevitable and cruel truth. 

Though he was yet far from strong, he did not return to the 
house during the whole morning, but kept wandering restlessly 
out of doors ; and finally went back to the post-office again, in 
4;he vain hope of extracting his letter from that receptacle. 

The ancient guardian of this public office was an old, fresh- 
coloured man, who kept a small grocer's shop in the village, 
and was of the Methodist persuasion, and more godly 
and just (it was said) in his words and discourse than in his 
weights and measures. 

He received Walter with considerable affability, for judiciously 
4;hat young man asked for a pound of tobacco before breaking 
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his real purpose to Mr. Kigg, which was the name this village 
functionary rejoiced in ; but when Walter falteringly did hint 
something about what he waited, the old man took instant 
alarm. 

*^Am I to understand, sir," he said, putting on an air of 
Beverly injured virtue, and peering at Walter through his spec- 
tacles, ^^ that you want some letter back that you have posted ! ^ 

*"J hat's just it, Mr. Rigg," said Walter; **lwant a letter 
hack that I have posted to a Mrs. !Norman, in London." 

** A Mrs. Norman, in London ? " repeated Mr. Kigg. " I am 
afraid, young gentleman, Mrs. J^orman will receive her letter. '^ 

'' I should take it as a great favour," said Walter. 

*^ Mr. Walter," replied Mr. Bigg, casting up his blue eyes 
under his spectacles devoutly to the hams, candles and sides of 
bacon which covered the ceiling of his little shop, ' * I have two 
great powers to answer to for the safe keeping of the letters 
entrusted to my charge. One is up there " (with another glance 
at the sides of bacon), 'Hhe other is the Postmaster General." 

*^ It would do no harm to anyone," said Walter, drawing out 
his purse. 

Mr. Kigg waved his greas^y hand. 

**Put up your money, young gentleman," he said ; **in the 
way of lawful business, and fair profits, and short credit — though 
the Lord knows I'm too often imposed on — there's that Widow 
Bates owes me a matter of thirty shillings at this minute, and 
how to get it again from a poor helpless creature with three 
children and rheumatic fever, I cannot tell — but in the way of 
lawful business," went on Mr. Kigg, recalling himself with an 
effort from the painful contemplation of his losses, '^ I'm your 
man. If I could oblige you, in fact, Mr. Walter, in any way, I 
would be glad to do it — of course with a fair remuneration ; but 
on the subject of posted letters I dare trust no man. If you 
gave me a pound or two, and my conscience (which is tender) 
permitted me to take it, it would not recompense me ; for, as I 
said before, 1 might lose my office, and lose my place also among 
those who have chosen the better part." And Mr. Kigg again 
regarded the sides of bacon with intense self-satisfaction. 

"Well then, you won't," said Walter, brusquely. 

**No, Master Walter, I won't," replied the pious hero of the 
post-office, and Walter could only turn away muttering certain 
strong expressions against his obstinate stupidity. 

The rest of the day was very miserable. Had he done right 
or wrong ? he kept asking himself. Should he not have gone at 
once to see after her — at once to learn the cause of her distracted 
words? 

Margaret Blackburn's eyes followed his movements when he 
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reiumed to the Ilall with painful anxiety. She saw the flush 
on his cheeks, the restless gestures, the unusual quantity of 
stimulants that he took to doaden the sharp pain, the veering 
uncertainty and doubt that constantly pursued him. 

All night he scarcely slept, wandering up and down his room 
the most part of it, and feeling unspeakably wretched and 
disturbed. 

There might be another letter by the morning post, he thought ; 
but when the morning post came there was no letter, and as the 
hours wore on his anxiety and misery became to him. so 
unendurable that he determined to catch the midday train to 
London, and, cost what it might, to seek out Julia, and put an 
end to this intolerable suspense. 

He never looked at Lord Itedcliffe's portrait as he hastily 
packed his portmanteau after having formed this resolution — 
never glanced up at the dead father's stem eye ; nor did he care 
to meet his mother's when he hurriedly told her that he meant 
to start in>an hour for town. 

''This is a sudden resolution, Walter," said Lady Sefton^ 
noting his varying colour and nervous manner with uneasy 
curiosity. 

_ **lt is, rather," he answered, quickly ; and then he went to 
bid farewell to Margaret Blackburn, with a strange feeling in hie 
heart that a long, long time would pass before they met again. 

** Good-bye, Margaret," he said, huskily, as he took her hand, 
** good-bye, and God bless you." 

"Good-bye, Walter," she answered, but she kept his hand in 
hers, struggling against the deep emotion that filled her heart. 

*' Walter," she said, the next moment, with a sort of a sob, 
"Walter, do not go." 

"Why, Margaret?" said Walter, nervously, and shrinking 
from her tender, searching gaze. 

"Something bids me warn you not to go," went on Margaret, 
almost passionately. " Something tells me that you are going 
on some errand that may bring you deadly harm." 

"Nonsense, what nonsense," said Walter, hastily, pulling 
away his hand. " Good-bye, Margaret ; take care of yourself." 
And the next minute he was gone, leaving behind him anxiety, 
wearing heartache, and weary pain. 

These also went with him on his journey — went with him^ 
though crossed sometimes by triumphant joy and passion — by 
delirious dreams of happiness and hope. " I shall take her to 
Redcliflfe House," he thought. " 1 shall do what is best for her ; 
but she has left her husband, and she will never return to him." 

The moment he reached King's Cross terminus he got a cab, 
and drove at once to the great West-end hotel adjoining the 
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Victoria Station, where Julia had told him she had taken refuge. 
It took him, however, a considerable time to get there, and 
when he did arrive, and made inquiries for ''Mrs. Norman," he 
was told (after some delay) that that lady had quitted the hotel 
in the morning, and that she had left no address behind her. 

*^ How did she leave ? " asked Walter, breathlessly. 

''In a cab," was the reply ; "and pardon me, sir," went on 
the waiter who was Walter's informant, and who had attended 
on Julia during her stay in the hotel, and had been summoned 
on that account to answer Walter's inquiries, "but the lady 
seemed very ilL 1 had to assist her into the cab, and she 
appeared to be in a very weak condition." 

"Where did she tell the man to drive to?" said Walter, 
turning so ghastly pale that the waiter at once discerned that 
some mystery was connected with "Mrs. Norman's" name. 

"I asked her," replied the man, "and she seemed to be 
bewildered for a moment and hesitated ; and then she said, 'Tell 
him to drive on. I shall tell him when I remember the name 
of the place where I am going.' " 

Walter grasped the hall table, near which he was standing, as 
the waiter said this, and the man with some feeling placed him 
a chair, and inquired if he would not take some refreshment. 

" Yes," said Walter, hoarsely, and when the waiter brought 
him the brandy he asked for, he drank it at a single draught. 

" You know nothing more," he said, presently. 

" Nothing, sir ; but I was struck with the lady's looks when 
she went away this morning — and I forgot to tell you, sir, a 
letter came for her." 

'• While she was here ? " 

"Yes, sir, by the first post, and she took no breakfast, and 
left very soon after. She was gone by nine o'clock. 

"By nine o'clock!" repeated Walter, vaguely; and then, 
after putting some silver into the waiter's hand, he staggered 
down the entrance steps and left the hotel. 

"Drive to Redcliffe House," he said to the cabman, for he 
had kept his cab waiting outside, and in a few minutes he found 
himself beneath the well-known portico. 

**The family are in town, sir, and at dinner," said the 
footman in reply to his inquiries ; and having sent in his card, 
George himself came out to welcome him. 

*'Oome in, old fellow," he cried, hospitably. "We am't 
done dinner yet, and they shall bring some up for you. Have 
you just come from the North ? " 

" Yes," said Walter, and with his grave, haggard face he 
followed George into the lighted dining-room. 

'*How are you, Walter?" said the young Lady Redcliffe, 
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<!on]ially, from the head of the table ; but the moment she saw 
his face her expression altered. 

** What has happened ? " she asked, quickly. "Has anything 
happened ? " 

Walter looked round at the servants and was silent ; but Lady 
JBettly, who was also sitting at the table, and who too had noted 
Walter's looks, rose at once and beckoned to him to follow her. 

"Come with me, my dear boy," she said, with a warning 
■glance to Fannie. " Ah, 1 see you have not yet recovered from 
your late painful accident, and want a few minutes' rest before 
you can speak. Snowdon, bring some soup for Mr. 8efton," she 
went on, slipping her hand through Walter's arm, and leading 
him across the hall to the library, which was immediately 
opposite, and when they reached that room and had entered it, 
«he closed the door hastily behind them. 

** What is it ? " she then too asked. " What is it, Sefton ? 

" Julia," answered Walter, hoarsely. ** Where is Julia i 

*• We have been uneasy about her," said I^ady Bettly. **Good 
<3od ! you don't know anything about her, do you ? " 

** Where is she ? " again asked Walter. 

"That's just what we don't know," replied Lady Bettly, 
quickly. "The Duke came for her to Cumber, now more thau 
« fortnight — nay, nearly three weeks — ago, and since then we 
have seen or heard nothing of her." 

'" What ! " cried Walter. " Nothing— nothing to-day ! " 

"To-day," replied the grand-aunt, "what do you mean by 
to-day ? " 

**She was in town last night," said Walter, slowly, as if the 
words were wrung from his lips somehow. * ' She slept at the 
— Hotel " (and he named the hotel where Julia had stayed), 
•** and she left this morning — I prayed and trusted, oh ! God, to 
€ome here." And then his voice broke, and with a kind of sob 
he flung himself on a couch which was standing near and 
'Covered his face. 

" ^^efton," said Lady Bettly, approaching him, and laying her 
hand on his shoulder, "let me hear the truth of this ? How do 
you mean that she was in town? Who was with her at the 
— - Hotel ; and where is the Duke ? " 

"She was alone there," answered Walter, lifting his head. 
** I had a letter from her yesterday morning, and wrote to her 
asking her to come here. Where — where can she have gone ? " 

"There is a mystery in this, young Sefton," said Lady Bettly, 
sharply, " and you may as well tell me the truth. She is my 
grand-niece, and her secrets are safe with me." And Walter, 
having considered a moment, and seeing the urgency of the case, 
told the grand-aunt that Julia in her letter had said that she 
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bad left her husband, and that she had given a false address ai 
the Hotel. 

^' She is mad ! " cried the old lady, holding up her hands in 
dismay. Where on earth can she have gone ? " 

After this a family consultation was held ; Lady Bettly 
summoning Sir Henry and Lady Paokhurst, and even Fannie, 
to join it. They dar6 not tell George the truth, as his 
indignation already against the Duke was unbounded, and he 
had sworn that he would horsewhip, him if he were twenty Dukes- 
the first time they met, for '^ taking away little Ju." 

Sir Henry Packhurst went with Walter back to the hotel, 
after he had heard the story, but nothing further was elicited,, 
and they were all unwilling as yet to communicate with the 
police. 

'* To-morrow morning is sure to bring some news,*' said 
Fannie, hopefully. ** There will be a letter from the Duke or 
some one — a letter most likely from Julia herself.'' And the 
others tried to buoy themselves up with the same idea, and at 
last they parted for the night, to spend the long, anxious hours 
which must elapse before any tidings could come. 

News did come with the morning — ^but what news ? Not by 
the first post, but towards midday, a letter arrived at Bedcliffe 
House, from the Duke of Malvern for Lady Bettly, dated from 
Glengor Castle on the previous day, and stating that to hia 
inexpressible distress and grief, Julia had disappeared from 
Glengor on the night of the 14th inst., where he and his mother 
and wife had been spending a few days before starting on their 
intended tour abroad. 'J'liey had gone there, added the Duke, 
on account of the alarming and unsettled state of Julia's mind, 
in the hope that complete retirement might restore her to her 
usual health ; and on this account also had not communicated 
their intention to her family. But now, to his bitter and lasting 
regret, he feared that she must have destroyed herself, as no 
trace of her could be found, though before writing this painful 
communication, days had been spent in trying to discover any; 
and as it was almost impossible she could have left the Castle, 
the Duke had come to the conclusion that in some moment of 
madness she had found an opportunity when she was unwatched, 
and had flung herself off the ramparts into the sea. 

This letter was read in perfect silence in the library of 
Hedcliffe House, by the unfortunate Julia's relatives — one after 
the other — as soon as it arrived ; but presently with a stern, set 
face Sir Henry Packhurst spoke. 

'*Give me the Duke's address, Lady Bettly," he said; "let me 
telegraph to him at least that this unhappy woman is alive." 

No one contradicted him, and he left the house for this purpose 
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just as a telegram from Mr. Gresham for his daughter was> 
placed in Lady l^edcliffe's hands. 

This contained these words : — 

**I have just returned to Cumber. Mrs. Mitchen (the house- 
keeper) tells me she wrote to you last night, which letter yoiti 
will receive at two o'clock to-day. The Duchess (as she will 
inform you) arrived here yesterday by afternoon train, and then 
left the house, and has not yet returned. George and you, and 
Ijady Bettly also, perhaps, had better start at once.'' 

Walter read this, and a change so ghastly passed over his^ 
already worn and haggard face, that even Lady Packhurst's cold 
heart was touched, and she put her hand with some womanly 
kindness into his. 

"Don't, Walter," she said, a sob choking her own utterance, 
** don't look like that. You know how eccentric she is — she may 
come back." 

"No," said Walter, in a hoarse, hollow whisper, while great 
drops of dew gathered on his forehead. "No — she is dead ! " 

"No, no," wept the sister, "no." 

"We will only find her dead," again said Walter, and a 
choking sob broke from his breast also. 

The housekeeper's letter for Fannie came half on hour later 
(before any train started for Cumber), and merely confirmed 
Mr. Gresham's telegram. 

"Madam," wrote Mrs. Mitchen, "I think it only right to 
inform your ladyship, that her Grace the Duchess of Malvern, 
arrived at Cumber this evening, having driven from the station 
in a hired carriage, and appears to be exceedingly ill. She left 
the house about three hours ago (immediately almost after her 
arrival), and though I have searched in the Park for her Grace, 
as I am sure she is too unwell to be out alone, I have seen 
nothing of her; and I therefore think it my duty at once to- 
inform the family. Trusting your ladyship will excuse the 
liberty I have taken, I remain, madam, your ladyship's most 
obedient and very humble servant, 

"KA.THERINE MiTCHEN." 

No time was lost after this letter arrived — none in tears or 
words, or useless discussions. George, Fannie, and Walter 
Sefton started by the next train to Cumber, having first 
telegraphed for a carriage to be waiting for them at the station 
nearest to the Park, and also to Mr. Gresham. They would 
arrive at Cumber before midnight they reckoned, and almost in 
total silence Walter went through this wretched journey. 

Before they entered the railway carriage, indeed, Fannie, 
implored him to endeavour to restrain his feelings. 

"Oh I Walter, for my sake," she whispered, **do not agitate 
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•George. Tou know what he is — you know what he may become, 
and 1 pray you not to let him guess what you fear. He thinks 
he is going for Julia, and whatever has happened we must try 
to keep anything painful from him." 

So pale, ghastly, with bitten, writhing lips, the young man 
sat still and wordless, hour after hour, by the husband and wife 
— listening vaguely to Fannie's prattle, who was doing her best 
to amuse George, and keep his mind from dwelling on the 
purpose, for which they were travelling to Cumber. 

They had told him that Julia had left her husband and was 
there, and that they were going for her, and that she would come 
back with them ; and with many a loud oath George swore he 
would make 'Hhat fellow her husband" answer for ''vexing 
little Ju." 

A carriage was waiting^ for them when they arrived at the 
station at which they were to alight, and as if in a dream Walter 
^saw B^annie ask a quick whispered question to one of the servants 
who had come with it, and looked at her with eager despairing 
eyes to hear the answer. But Fannie only shook her head in 
reply to his unspoken words, and in terrible silence they all 
drove together through the long woodland lanes and rich fertile 
-country that lay round Cumber. 

A half -moon was shedding its fitful beams when they entered 
that domain on the noble trees, and lonely glades and dells, 
nmong which stood the old home of her they had come to seek. 

^s they drove into the courtyard anxious eyes awaited them, 
and the carriage door was hastily opened, by Mr. Gresham 
himself. Even in this moment of dreadful suspense Fannie did 
^ot forget herself, and quickly made a warning gesture to her 
father to remember George. 

''Ah, ah," said Mr. Gresham, at once understanding it, "come 
in, my dear George ; come in, Fannie. Well, Mr. JSefton." 

*' Where is Ju?" said George. "Wait till I meet that 
.scoundrel^—" 

" Come in, my dear boy," said Mr. Gresham again, soothingly* 
But Walter could stand this no longer, and fiercely grasping 
JVir Gresham's arm hissed his question in his ear. 

"Has she come back ? " he said. 

" Alas ! no," replied the agent, also in a whisper, and shaking 
his head. "Poor, poor lady — we fear the worst." 

With a cry like one who has been struck with some deadly 
wound, Walter heard these words, and the next instant sprang 
from the entrance steps where they were standing, and ran with 
hasty, maddened steps down the long glades of the Park— down 
the familiar walks he knew so well—down to the well-remem- 
J)ered, well-beloved one, where by the still waters of the lake, 
Julia and he had spent their one bright day of love. 
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The empty seat they had sat on was there. The moon, too, as 
tlien, shone on the dark waters — shone on, oh ! God — what ?' 
Shone on a lovely white face— on Julia's lovely white face, 
floating where the lilies grew. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

"When those who had followed Walter's frantic footsteps reached 
the borders of the lake, they saw a ** strong swimmer in his< 
agony*' struggling in the water, bearing on his arm a dark 
burden, and wrestling in the grim clutch of death. 

In a moment or two the boat always moored there, was put to- 
his assistance, and one of the servants succeeded almost 
immediately in catching him by the arm, and dragging him and 
his fast-clasped burden into the boat. 

He could not speak, but he pointed to her, and with sorrowful 
exclamations they rowed at once to landj and lifted out first all 
that was left of one so fair. 

There was no doubt from the beginning, Julia had been dead 
for hours ; dead most probably more that twenty-four hours ; 
but they could not make Walter Sefton acknowledge the awful 
fact. 

It was night, so let night fall on this painful scene. There is 
no need to tell of the madman who knelt by her ; of the man 
driven mad by his grief — wringing her dark hair ; wiping the 
still white face ; kissing the nerveless parted lips. Even Mr. 
Gresham broke down at the sight of the young man's frantic 
sorrow, and rubbed his eyes and turned away to hide the tears- 
he could not suppress at this miserable ending of a young and 
gifted life. 

At last they carried her away — at least, for no other hand 
would he permit to touch her — and laid her in the room where 
she had slept in her bright girlish days. 

There hour after hour he sat — hour after hour — holding tlie- 
chill little hand, and watching the sweet dead face. 

He seemed to see it all then ; all as it had been. The long 
wakeful hours of suspense — the heart wrung with fear, hope, and 
shame — and then the dull, cold despair, which had upset hsr 
reason and driven her to her tragic fate. 

"I killed her," moaned Walter, ** my words killed her, and 
she crept, as she said she would, to Cumber to die." 



In the morning when they came to take him away to perform 
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«ome last offioe to her poor body, he answered incoherently, and 
by midday he was raving, and before darkness had set in agam 
•doctors were bending over his bed, and his mother had been 
■summoned to find her son stricken by brain fever and delirium.. 

He kpew them not for maqy days after this — knew them not 
when the young Duchess of Malvern was laid with all the pride 
of '* pomp and circumstance " in the family vault, followed to 
that last resting-place by his Grace, her husband, and by her 
stem brother-in-law, Sir Henry Packhurst — ^both these men 
<;arrying her secret beneath their gloomy mourning cloaks to her 
grave. 

It was hushed up, in fact. The Duchess had been ill, it was 
said (people shrugged their shoulders at this, and told tales of 
the mad Petershams), and had slipped her foot, it was supposed, 
And been drowned in the lake at Cumber, ^ot a word was made 
public of the gloomy Oastle where they had imprisoned her ; not 
a word how they had driven her mad ; not a word of the hapless 
<love a^ir and miserable marriage that had caused her death. 

True, people talked of these things, but what did they know ? 
The honour of two noble families was concerned, and those who 
J^new too much were bought or bribed to be silent. Mr. Hichard 
Swinbum, shortly after the unhappy event, invested largely in 
•coal mines and other flourishing undertakings, and is supposed 
•to be rapidly becoming a rich man. 

Fanny Duncan also who, when the fatal news reached Glengor^ 
rushed to the stern Dowager and told the whole story, was even 
in the end leniently dealt with, and Captain Duncan is now the 
owner of several other ships as well the Robert Bruce. These 
things were all arranged quietly. Common people tell their 
sorrows and their disgraces, but the well-bom and well-bred 
mostly suppress them. The even surface of society could not 
flow so smoothly if the tragedies below it were permitted to 
uppear. 

"I look on you as her murderer," the Duke said, 
passionately, to his mother in the first shock of his bereavement ; 
jret at the invitation of Royalty, as soon as the proper and 
fashionable time for mourning and seclusion after his wife's 
death had elapsed, he appeared in public with that august lady 
leaning on his arm, paying her every attention that filial duty 
demanded. 

George also was made to believe the same story. '* Little Ju " 
had fallen into the lake, he was told, and the rough and uncouth 
brother shed some genuine tears of regret over the hapless fate 
•of this beautiful woman. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
SIB John's cube. 

Attbb a time they carried Walter back to Sefton — at least, they 
•carried a gaunt, haggard form, with shaven head and dim, sunken 
eyes ; whose voice was a hoarse whisper, and whose ''strength 
-was but weakness ; " and who had to be lifted out of the carriage 
-when they reached the Hall, and borne from thence in an 
invalid-chair straight to his bedroom. 

His mother was with him, and had never left him during the 
struggle between life and death — between reason and insanity — 
-which the fatal sight by the lake at Cumber had wrought on his 
body and his mind. It had been touching to see her prayerful 
latitude when first he knew her again — when first the wild light 
liad died out of his eyes, and when first he had put his wasted 
hand in her's. But though his reason had returned to him, hia 
health had not The London doctors who had been summoned 
to attend him sounded his lungs each time they came to the 
Park, and told Lady Sefton frankly enough that his constitution 
had received a shock from which he probably would never 
entirely recover. 

This was sad news to her whose life was wrapped in his — 
fiadder still to one at Sefton, to whom his life was dearer thaa 
her own. 

She was waiting and watching when they reached the Hall^ 
when they bore in the wasted form — and without a word she 
followed the sad procession upstairs, and was ready with 
restoratives to revive the half -fainting invalid, to whom the long 
journey had proved exceedingly trying. 

So when W alter first opened his eyes at home, his old friend 
was kneeling beside him, rubbing his hands with eau de Cologne, 
and watching him with wistful aSection, of which she was totally 
unconscious. 

"Margaret," said Walter, almost in a whisper. 

'' Yes, dear Walter," she answered, and she rose to her feet, 
bent over him, and kissed his brow. 

"You have come back to us," she said, with infinite tenderness 
in her tone. "You will soon be well now." 

" No," he answered, "no ; but I am glad to be at home." 

From that day she nursed him as some fond sister might have 
done, bearing with his weakness, his despondency, his at times 
still passionate regret. 

She knew the whole sad story now — ^knew her beautiful rival 
was dead ; and with this knowledge a serene peace stole into her 
heart. 

"I may be his wife now/' she sometimes thought, softly, ''his 
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wife." And Walter ivould wonder what made the bright bloom 
flush so suddenly into her pale face at times, when no word had 
passed between them to cause it. 

Lady Sefton made no objection to their intimacy ; nay, gladly^ 
encouraged it. Anything, anything to save Walter, she would 
pray ; and what indeed was he now, on whom her pride had 
once been so fondly fixed ? A young man broken in health and 
spirits, and who, to all appearance, was drifting fast to an early 

grave. 

One person, however, was exceedingly indignant at Margaret's 
devotion to her old friend. This not unnaturally was her cousin, 
John Whitehead, and he even spoke to her most severely on the- 
subject. 

But Margaret's reply, though gentle, was firm. 

" John," she said, in answer to bis rebuke, " do you remember 
what I told you, when you did me the great honour to ask me 
to be your wife ? " 

** I am not likely to have forgotten it, Margaret," answered 
John, with dignity. ** You told me you had loved someone who 
had forsaken you, and that you loved him still ; and you perhaps 
remember that I pointed out to you then the want of womanly 
pride I considered you evinced by such unusual constancy." 

This conversation had taken place between the cousins when 
John had given, he thought, Margaret sufficient time to think 
over his proposal after the Vicar's death, and had returned to 
Sef ton to receive his answer, quite satisfied in his own mind that 
it would be a favourable one. 

But, willing to spare his vanity, and anxious he should think it 
was not because she did not appreciate his good qualities^ 
Margaret, after some hesitation, and with tears and blushes, had 
confessed the truth. 

"1 loved Walter Sef ton," she said, "and we had to be • 
married ; and, dear John, I can feel to no other as I felt, must 
always ft el, to him." 

" Dear John," however, did not see this in the same light as. 
she did, and, armed with his new vicarial dignity, endeavoured 
to impress on his cousin the folly — nay, the indelicacy — of her 
conduct. 

"None knew it but you, John," answered Margaret, with 
some pride ; ' ^ and 1 am not likely to betray my feelings, and I 
am sure I can trust my cousin with my secret" 

With this reply the new Vicar was compelled to be satisfied ^ 
but he tried to persuade his mother during this visit to arrange 
to leave the Hall, and take apartments in London, until the- 
repairs, or rather the restoration, of the Vicarage was completed. 

iSut the blind old lady shrank from the idea. 
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*'Let me stay beside my husband's grave, John," she said* 
''^ Don't take me away from all I have left of home." 

** The folly of women," reflected John, as he took a hasty 
walk through his parish after this interview with his mother ; 
**^ the senseless, sentimental folly, which sways their actions, is 
unaccountable to the better-balanced mind of man." 

John was unfortunately still in this irritable frame of mind 
when he encountered one of his flock, and returned with a 
dignifled acknowledgment the familiar nod with which this 
grimy personage saluted him. 

^'So, maister, thou's gotten the living, I hear," said the 
pitman, Davie Black (for it was no other), stopping without 
ceremony. '* Well, I hope thou'll do well ; but it'll be a lang 
time before thou comes up to thy fether." 

" I shall endeavour to do my duty, my good friend," replied 
John ; and he walked quickly on, leaving the independent miner 
with a very poor idea of the " new parson's gude manners." 

*' How shall I endure it ? " thought John, whose temper was 
not improved by this meeting; ** endure constant association 
with these common and uneducated men 1 " 

After Walter IS ef ton's arrival at the Hall, his dignity was yet 
more deeply affronted by the same person. 

"We'll ha' a wedding soon, parson, T hope," said Davie, 
addressing the new Vicar, as he was walking down to church one 
Sunday morning to perform the service, about a fortnight after 
Walter's return, and in doing so had to pass some of the pit 
cottages, at the door of one of which the godless Davie, arrayed 
in loose flannel garments, was enjoying the air. '* They tell me 
the young maister at the Hall there and Miss Blackburn are 
panning to make a match o' it ; and that she took on awful when 
the news came he was sa bad. Well, she's a fine lass, and I 
wish her joy. " 

"My friend, do not repeat idle gossip to me," said John ; 
and he strode on to the church, feeling intensely disgusted with 
Sefton and its inhabitants. 

When the learned and dry discourse with which he favoured 
.them was over, he returned to the Hall, where he was invited 
to dine, and it was on this occasion that he administered what 
he considered a very proper and just rebuke to Margaret 

*'You cannot possibly stay here any longer, mother," he 
insisted to Mrs. Whitehead, during the same afternoon ; "when 
Margaret's name is bandied about the village in this fashion. I 
will not allow it." 

The poor woman began to cry. 

"Nay, my dear mother," said John, ^* do not let me distress 
you, but you must see the impropriety of it. Margaret's folly 
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on the subject of this boy is simply an infatuation which, if she Were 
removed from its influence, she would doubtless recover from.*^ 

"Poor boy ! " said Mrs. Whitehead, pitifully ; *' they tell tne, 
John, he is not likely to live." 

'*I have not the slightest doubt that he will live though,*^ 
answered John ; '^ and if you will not come to London, my dear 
mother, will yon allow me to take apartments for you at 
Mitchell's farm ? " 

To this arrangement Mrs. Whitehead consented, and to- 
lifargaret*^ bitter disappointment she was requested by Johnl 
before he left in the evening, to prepare for leaving the Bal 
during the following week. 

She made, however, no objection — what objection could shfr 
make ? — ^but when she went again to Walter's room to read to 
him, as she did every evening, he asked her presently if she had 
been crying. 

^' Nonsense — what makes you think so 1 " answered Margaret, 
trying to smile. 

*' I am sure you have," said Walter, lifting himself from the- 
couch where he was lying, with a sigh of weakness and pain, for 
he gained strength very slowly. " Who has been vexing you ? 
Not my father, surely? " 

" Oh, no ! " said Margaret, now really smiling. " Sir John 
and I are the best of friends. He paid me — ^yes, absolutely paid 
me a compliment yesterday." And Margaret blushed. 

The compliment Sir John had paid her had been this. 

He had inquired of her how Walter was, and after looking for 
a minute or two at her eager, anxious face, while she wa» 
discussing his symptoms, he had said — 

** Well, my dear, 1 suppose you wouldn't take a broken-down 
lad like he is now ; but if you would, there is no one I'd like so 
much for a daughter." And Margaret went up and softly kissefll 
the old man's hand. 

''Walter is like a brother to me, Sir John," she said 
falteringly. 

*' Make him like a lover," answered Sir John, jocosely, ^* and 
you'll please me better." And Margaret shook her head, smiled^ 
and turned away. 

Sir John indeed had quite set his heart on this match, and witb 
his usual plainspokenness had attacked his wife on the subject. 

'* I don't wish to say anything unpleasant," quoth the baronet,. 
" you understand that ; for I think even you — ^I've no doubt 
even you — admit now you had better have left poor Walter alona. 
However, I won't reproach you. I'll say nothing about him 
having lost his health; his looks, and his happiness. Nothing 
ftbout this miserable story that 1 am told is attached tp hi^ 
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name, of that unhappy woman drowning herself. You know all 
this as well as 1 do ; but what I will say is this : li you think 
there is the slightest chance that Miss Blackburn would marry 
him, don't you interfere — 1 order you, don't interfere to 
prevent it." 

**I have no wish to prevent it," said Lady Sef ton, sadly : 
**but I do not think Walter will think of her or anyone else now." 

^'What, because he's had a disappointment !" sneered Sir 
^ohn. ' ' Don't you flatter yourself, my lady, that there's a man 
— yes, I repeat, a man — who will go all his life moping after a 
disappointment. Fools of girls sometimes do, but most probably 
the truth is they can't get anyone else ; but men always can, 
;and as many as they like too." And Sir John chuckled. 

'^ It is too soon to talk about anything of the kind," said Lady 
Sefton. 

"1 don't think so," replied Sir John, positively. "The best 
thing for the lad now would be to get married at once, and go 
abroad for a couple of months to pick up his strength. You 
interfered in his affidrs once, and you see how your management 
and advice ended. That is mine, and I wonder which is the 
most sensible?" 

" She is not his equal," Lady Sefton ventured to say. 

'^ ]Not his equal ! " cried Sir John, starting to his feet in & 
Tage. ** There's your x:>ride again, madam — ^your cursed, absurd 
pride, that stands in everyone's way. Not his equal, indeed — 
a good-looking girl, who will have ten thousand pounds, not the 
equal of a broken-down, broken-hearted young fellow with one 
lung ! But she would not have him most likely, so you need 
oot disturb yourself." 

' *I think she would though, "said Lady Sefton, without thinking. 

"You think she would," repeated Sir John, "and yet you 
have been aggravating me by making absurd objections to a 
marriage with a respectable girl with ten thousand pounds. A 
respectable girl, I repeat ! " went on the baronet ; " and that's 
a good deal to say nowadays." 

" You mistake me. Sir John. I am not making any objections. 
I merely said I did not think Walter thought of her." 

" Jt's your duty to make him think of her then, madam. Do 
you hear me, your duty — and if you don't do your duty, 1 shall." 

Nothing could exceed Sir John's indignation when he heard 
that John Whitehead had taken rooms for his mother and 
Margaret at Mitchell's farm. 

'' It's just like him," he cried, on the news being communi- 
cated to iiim ; "he's a sneaking, interfering fellow, without an 
ounce of blood in his whole body ! But I won't have you go, my 
dear, unless you like," he continued, addressing Margaret, who 
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was present when Lady Sefton told him. ^' You stay here a« 
Ipng as you like — ^stay here always, if you like." And he 
shuffled out of the room. 

" I'll manage it," he muttered, as he hobbled upstairs. '* 1*11 
be too sharp for Mr. John Whitehead and my lady too." And 
when he reached the landing he rapped with his stick at Walter's 
door. 

" Come in," answered the invalid from inside, and Sir John 
accordingly entered the room, and approached the couch on 
which his son was lying. 

''I cannot compliment you on your looks," began this 
emissary of Cupid. *' You look yellow, bilious, and chapf alien ; 
and the sooner you have a change the better." 

" I am too weak to go for a change, I'm afraid, father, "replied 
Walter. 

" You'll only get weaker without one," answered Sir John. 
''You want a complete change, sir ; a change of scene, a change 
of thought, a change of everything." 

'* I do not know how I'm to get them, father ; " and Walter 
sighed. 

''By tiying, sir," said Sir John, with an energetic rap on the 
floor with his stick. " Who gets anything without trying ? Do 
you think things will come to you without exertion ? "So, you 
must get up and try ! " 

Walter smiled sadly, shook his head, and wondered when his 
father would go away. 

"There's a certain change," went on Sir John, with grim 
humour, " that most men try — for better or worse — generally 
for worse ; but as it seems to me you can't well be worse, I 
recommend it to you. " 

" What is that father ? " 

"Marriage," said Sir John, more grimly still. "I'm not its 
advocate, mind, in most cases — it's a lottery where there's a 
host of blanks, and few prizes — but luck's been with you, my 
lad, for you've the chance of a prize." 

'* I do not understand you." 

" There's a girl in this house, Walter," went On the baronet, 
"a good girl, I believe, and a virtuous (and that's something), 
and a girl too with ten thousand pounds, and don't you be fool 
enough to let her go out of it " 

"Why, father " 

" I mean Margaret Blackburn, sir," said Sir John, energeti- 
cally. " There's the girl for you — a good girl, with ten thousand 
pounds — ^and, by Jove I I believe " (he added in sotto voce) 
"silly enough to be in love with you." 

Walter heard the last remark and looked very grave. 
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''You should not say that, father," he said. '^ Margaret is 
^indeed a good girl — is the best woman that I know, but she cares 
nothing for mo in that way." 

'' But I say she does," said Bir John, with another rap of his 
stick on the floor. " I'm not blind, sir, though your mother and 
you seem to think so. IVe my eyes, and when the news came 
here about your illness I used them. I saw misery — I saw 
anxiety — ^I saw a young woman getting thinner and paler every 
•day. I saw her watch for the post, and tremble to open the 
letters. I saw tears — absolutely tears of joy — when you were 
said to be better, roll down her cheeks ; and do you tell me all 
that was sisterly ? Sisterly — tomfoolery — nonsense ! If a 
woman likes a man like that, if he wants something more than 
■sisterly he can get it. " 

Walter was utterly overwhelmed by this tirade, and made no 
answer. 

"You get up," continued Sir John, "and brush your hair, 
and put on a smart necktie, and ask her. You don't look well 
— ^you are yellow, yes, decidedly yellow and bilious ; " and Sir 
-John eyed his oflspring critically. "But still, women are such 
soft fools when they are in love that they don't mind looks ; 
and you take my word, she won't say no." 

"I have no heart for anything of the sort," said Walter, 

" It will give you heart," persisted Sir John. " You have no 
right, sir, to waste this young woman's life any longer. Don't 
think entirely of yourself, think of her. No — get married, go 
■abroad for a month or two, and come back a new man." 

" I could not ask her," said Walter, waveringly. 

" I'll do it for you 1 " cried Sir John. " Do it at once." And 
he turned to go. 

"No, no, father," said Walter, "no ; I cannot — it is too soon 
— ^you must not." 

"Nonsense, boy, nonsense," said Sir John. "What is the 
good of shilly-shallying ? Make hay when the sun shines — it 
only requires a little arranging." And he was at the door. 

" Stay, father, stay ! " cried Walter. 

" I'll settle it," answered the baronet, disappearing from the 
room. And the next moment Walter heard him shuffling and 
panting downstairs, while he himself sank exhausted back on the 
>couch. 

"Poor father," he thought, as he closed his eyes, " it was 
kind of him to think of my happiness — kind of him to think of 
what once might have been. " 

In the meanwhile Sir John sought Margaret. 

" Come here with me, my dear," he said, beckoning to her to 
JoUow him to the breakfast-room, and closing the door behind 
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them when they got there ; " I have something to say to you," 

*^What is it, Sir John?" asked Margaret, in the gentle 
womanly way that had won the old man's sour heart. 

^^I have been up to see Walter," said Sir John ; and he put 
•on (not badly) an air of much anxiety as he spoke. 

* * Well ? " asked Margaret, eagerly, noting his tone at once. 

** He's very ill, I fear, poor lad," went on Sir John, shaking 
his head, ''and we've had a very serious conversation." 

** Oh 1 Sir John, you don't think lum worse?" cried Margaret ji 
and she grew pale. 

*'I think he can't be well worse," replied the baronet, with 
another shake. '*I think he'll just sink, my dear, that's the 
truth, if he is left lying there." 

'' Oh ! Sir John, what can we do ? " asked the poor girl ; and 
^he put out her hand, which the old man took. 

*' Would you do something for him, my girl, I ask you that ?" 
inquired Sir John, holding it, and peering into Margaret's tape. 
*' Would you do something to save his life ? " 

" I would give mine/' said Margaret* her colour flushing back, 
and her eyes filling ; *' gladly give my life for his." 

'' Give him your hand instead, my dear," said the baronet, 
delighted with his own penetration and success. '' Give him 
your hand instead, Margaret" (and he chuckled), ''for he s^ys 
nothing else will save him." 

"Sir John I Oh! Sir John, did he say that?" gasped 
Margaret. 

" Of course he said so, or how could I tell you that he did ? " 
replied Sir John, with a total disregard to the truth. "There t 
I've settled it. l^ou'll marry him — ^you'll take him abroad, a^d 
bring him back a new man, and live here along with me ; and, 
j[)lea8e God, by-and-by I'll have a grandchild or two to cheer my 
old age." And he pulled her to him, and gave her a hearty kiss 
on the blushing cheek. 

"But are you sure, Sir John — quite sure he wishes this ? " 
half whispered Margaret in his ear. 

" Quite sure," said the baronet, emphatically ; " and as you 
■do also, who's to prevent it ? " 

*' Jf I thought 1 could make him well and happy," murmured 
Margaret. 

'•Of course you can," replied Sir John. "Rouse him up — 
nothing like marriage for that — and he'll be well in three 
months." 

So it was settled ; Sir John presently returning to his son's 

room, and coolly informing him that he had offered to Margaret 

•von his behalf, that she had accepted him, and that the sooner 

4hey got married the better. And what, under the circumstancesi 

could Walter say ? 
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He did say something though, when an hour or two later, just 
tirhen it was growing dark, Margaret herself came into his room, 
and crept softly to his side. 

**So, Margaret," said Walter, as he drew her oloser, "you 
liave forgiven me — ^you have come back to me at last." 
• "There is nothing to part us now," whispered Margaret, 
** nothing ; " and her head fell on his breast. 

"Nothing but a memory," thought Walter; "a memory 
that cannot die. " 

• *•*••• * 

But he is very good to her — ^loving her, and studying her 
every thought and wish, and knowing that no other woman 
coula be to him now what she is. But not yet at least, not yet 
has he forgotten Julia. 

"You would never have been happy with her, Sefton," said 
Lady Bettly privately to him, referring to this unfortunate 
attachment, when some time after they were married he took 
Margaret with him to Bedclifie House. * ^ Poor Ju ! beautiful 
as she was, she would have made no man happy." 

"Yes," answered Walter, sternly, and with quivering lips, 
"yes, Lady Bettly, for I loved her — her very faults were dear."^ 

"You think so now," replied this sage and ancient dame,, 
shaking her ornamental head, "because you have not got her. 
Faults may be dear in theory, but not in practice. A gentle, 
kindly creature like your Margaret is far more fitted for a quiet 
home and a moderate income like yours than she ever would 
have been." And perhaps after all Lady Bettly was right 

Sir John at all events is delighted with his daughter-in-law,, 
^nd boasts continually of the successful manoeuvre by which her 
brought round the match. 

"He looks rather better, I hope you'll allow, madam?" he 
said to Lady Sefton, when Walter and Margaret returned froni 
a lengthened wedding tour abroad, eyeing his son and heir with 
complaisant satisfaction. And we may be sure in many a future 
matrimonial squabble he did not faU to draw a moral from this, 
lact. 

Lady Sefton, however, has learnt to love Margaret — to love 
jier for her gentle kindness to all ; for her devoted love to> 
Walter ; for her affectionate attentions to herself. She has got 
someone else to love too now — to love and to spoil also, Margaret 
sometimes thinks, with a sigh ; but she never says so. This is a. 
little grandson, who was born about a year after the quiet 
marriage, which made Margaret a happy woman, and Walter, 
let us hope at least, a contented man. 

Sir John's elation on the birth of this heir to Sefton was simply 
unbounded; and at the christening he got so hilarious tha 
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John Whitehead, who had performed the cexemony (and who is- 
atill a bachelor), said something represaiye to the old JSttan about 
not being over-elated by any good gif fc. 

'< Ah 1 ah 1" chuckled Sir John, '*the grapes are sour, my 
good flir— the grapes are sour." And the new Vicar soon after 
Xtetired from the table, moralizing as he went on the strange- 
natural phenomenon which makes grandparents^ even more 
absurd about their grandchildren than their own. 

Poor Mrs. Whitehead died before Margaret's child was bom — 
died in the arms of her niece, and was buried by the side of her 
dear husband in Sefton churchyard ; John Whitehead being to- 
the last a most devoted and tender son. 

An heir has also been born to the house of B«dcliffe, and 
Fannie's cup of prosperity is full. Mr. Gresham also grows 
richer, stouter, and more jocular every year, and is the envy of 
his less fortunate or more scrupulous neighbouna Miss Mary 
Swinbum, on the occasion of the great rejoicings at Cumber on 
the birth of Fannie's son, was attacked with a severe fit of 
jaundice, and has not yet regained her ordinary complexion. 

Mr. Gresham, hovrever, has one cross in his daughter Maria, 
Whp is not yet married ; ' ^ nor I fear likely to be, mamma," sigha 
the prudent parent, *' for she is fast losing her looks. But we 
must not despair— 'slie may regain them, and we never can tell 
who may cast up. 

John David and Nora were duly married, and his friendship- 
with Walter continues ui^abated ; Margaret and her husband 
sometimes visit the merry, lively home that these two young 
people have made for themselves, where John David almost daily 
proclaims himself '*a lucky fellow." 

The Duke of Malvern has not married again, and is deaf to- 
his mother's angry and repeated remonstrances on the subject. 
That noble lady as an eyesore — an eyesore who lives in a gaily^ 
decorated house on the skirts of Belgravia — ^an eyesore who 
drives a pair of splendid grey horses under the very nose of her 
Grace — an eyesore who looks with her bold, black eyes in the 
Dowager's face, and laughs as she passes her — an eyesore who 
was once called C^este, but who now bearsrthe name of Madame 
de Charron, and on whom the Duke, it is said, lavishes, 
thousands and thousands yearly. 

Thus it will be seen that Celeste did not throw away the 
fifteen pounds that she insisted on returning to his Grace at the 
Castle of Glengor. 
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